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Some Things in Prospect 


How to Enter and Succeed 
In the Great Professions 
\ the prominent features of Suc- 
n the " immediate future, will 
rticles from leaders in 
professions and trades upon 
; for success in modern 
nd professional life-—how to 
sary preliminary training, 
first step beyond the 
w to reach the highest 
>hosen work. Among the 
les already arranged for are: 
The Making of a Railroad Man, by M. E, 


Cassatt. J J. Hill. Sir Wil- | 


H rne. and other great rail- 


The Making of a Banker, by Hon. 
sage Vice President Wm. H. 
>hemical Bank. New York 
mons and other leading 
t worid 
How to Become an Electrical Engineer, 
T rd M artin 


Twentieth Century Fi rming, by success- 


rated by descriptions of 


How to » Win — in Business, by Robert 
n of John Wanamaker. 

articles w il be on the great pro- 
Architecture, Civil Engineering, 
gineering, Applied Chemistry, 

gy and Teaching 


Talks With Youtg Men 


i 
great interést and value, 


more so during the com- 
ng the prominent public 
1 of the country who have 
rite for Success readers in 
may be mentioned— 
eho D. Rockefeller 
Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis 
Dr. Orison Swett Marden 
Chauncey M. Depew 
Edward Everett Hale 


Biography and Achievement 
le story of a successful life is 
ten the best means of showing how 

-an be made successful. For 

personal biography will always 

rtant, though by no means pre- 

feature of Success, and only 
s in the lives of men or wo- 
have value for others. will’ be 


f worthy achievement of every 
artily welcomed by the editors 
will always find a place 


~ 
Q 





mos ol and pr 


CESS has somethi: 


McGRAW-MARDEN CO., Publishers, 


Senator J. P. DOLLIVER, 


one of the most brilliant public men in Washington, 
will contribute a series of masterly articles upon 
‘The Law as a Stepping Stone to Public Life,” 
‘Chances for the Young Man of To-day,’ *: The 
Genius of the West,’ ‘Oratory, and its Power in 
Swaying Men,” and others. 


HON. JOHN M. ALLEN, 


the able and witty c congressman from Mississippi, is 
also writing a series of articles for Success on ** The 
New South"’ and kindred subjects. 


OTHER NOTED CONTRIBUTORS, 


articles from whom have already been arranged for, 
are: — 


Vice President Theodore Roosevelt 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 

Gov. B. B. Odell, Jr.. of New York 

Gov. Foster M. Voorhees, of New Jersey 

Lord Rosebery 

Joseph Chamberlain 

Count Cassini, Ambassador from Russia 

Count Tolstoi 

Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Sec’y of the Treasury 

Prof. Charles Dennison Kellogg 

Col Alexander K. McClure 

William T. Stead 

Hon. Charles B. Landis 

Edwin Markham 

Dr. Samuel Bennett, Dean of the Boston Law 
School, and many others. 


ART AND ARTISTS 


HE best American. artists have been engaged to 

enrich the pages of Success during the next two 
years, among them, J.C. Lyendecker, Maxfield Par- 
rish, Dan Smith, Stanley Arthurs, J. B. Graff. G. A. 
Pierson, Albert Hencke, Charles Mente, A. D. Pit- 
ney, Howard McCormack, and others. 


What is 
Success? 


SUCCESS is a monthly magazine, price $1.00 a year. 


SUCCESS puts g7nger into people. It seeks to br 
home to every reader the truth:—‘*7he world is hee 
let me take possession of it.’ 

SUCCESS does not set wealth or fame on a pedestal 
to be blindly worshiped, but it does seek to inspire its 
readers with a desire to gain influence in life—to 
make our fair world better—to achieve each, his or her 


ambition, if that ambition be a worthy and useful one. 


For Mothers and Daughters 


MRs: CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN, presi- 
dent of the International Sunshine 

Society, will continue her delightful series 
of Talks with Girls, which have brought 
Success closely home to the women of 
America, and have influenced the lives of 
countless girls towards brighter and better 
things. Among other contributors to this 
department and elsewhere in Success 
will. be 

Miss*Helen Miller Gold 

Mrs. Burton Harrison 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 

Mrs. Mary-A. Livermore 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 

Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 

Mrs. Russell Sage 

Lady Henry Somerset 

Mrs. General Custer 

Mrs. Senator Fairbanks 

Miss Carolyn Wells 

Mrs. Charles B. Landis 


The Home Circle 


*HE editors of Success desire more than 
all things else, to reach the homes of 

the. American people, and to exert a con- 
stant -influence therein towards better 
things. To this end_jits pages will con- 
tain-many practical. talks with boys and 
girls.upon how to improve and beautify 
the. home, how brothers and sisters may 
help each other to success, how to own 
the old homestead and how pay off- the 
mortgage; how to be heroic in common 


life, how.to marry wisely and well, how to* 


remain single cheerfully and graciously 
how to be optimistic under pessimistic 
conditions, how to brighten life ~ with 
humor, how to live for others and not 
tor self,—in short, how to make a success 
of life in humble spheres as well! as 
in great ones. 


e e 
Fiction 

'T’HE character of the fiction in Success 

will be of the best. Success will not 
print a poor story, by however famous an 
author.—it will print a good story if its 
author is not known outside the limits of 
a single home circle... Merit, and merit 
alone, will. always. govern the choice. 
Success stories aré strong, bright, cheer- 
ful and optimistic in tone. The sickly 


sentimental, the brutally analytic, the 


cynical and the -repulsively ‘ strong”’ 
stories are always denied. admission to its 
columns. 


eaches: *'Faz/ure exists only in the grave. Man, being alive, hath not yet failed. Always may he climb up again.” 
g to say to every member of the family 


It always takes some message of brightness and good cheer to every reader, 
CESS is non-sectarian and non-political. It holds.that truth is above creed or party, that ; 
1a Man or woman, are the main things, after all, 


SUCCESS is read in over 250,000 homes, and by over 1,000,000 readers. 
Oe vtinc. New York City 


good is found everywhere, and that sincerity 


Ww 
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Opportunities in Small Towns 
By THE PUBLISHERS OF ‘‘SUCCEss’’ 


Lv in a country town often seems stifling to 
4 the keenly alive, earnest and ambitious 
young men and women who are born and brought 
up there, and they many times long to burst the 
bonds which keep them away from what seems to 
them the larger life of a great city. They get 
tired of ‘*seeing the same people,’’ tired of 
‘doing the same things over and over again."’ 
rhe daily round of duties becomes irksome and 
disagreeable, and they can see no chance of 
hange, no light ahead. Some, perhaps, have 
talent, in one direction or another, and feel sure 
that, if only they could get a start in the world, 
they could make their way, slowly, perhaps, but 
still surely, to fame and fortune, becoming artists 
or teachers, entering into the service of news- 
papers, or plunging into business life with all the 
energy of which they feel themselves possessed. 

How can the start be obtained? What chance 
is there to earn a little money for a beginning? 

‘Jones's store'’ absorbs all the commercial en- 
terprise of the place, perhaps. Everyone in the 
neighborhood is doing his or her own domestic 
work, and all the farms and households of the 
near-by countryside seem to be supplied with 
everything which they need. Money is not 
plentiful and ‘‘ value received’’ to the uttermost 
must always be obtained before the actual hard 
cash is given up. Nowhere appears an opening. 

Nowhere, did we say? The same letters spell 
now here, and so we venture now and here 
to make a suggestion which will solve the dif- 
ficulty and bring new life and hope to many a 
seeker after a larger field of action. 

Every home in your town and county needs 
Success, and eight out of every ten, in all 
probability, need an atlas of the world which will 
give them some idea of the places they are con- 
stantly reading about in the newspapers,—of the 
seat of war in South Africa, in China, or in the 
Philippines, of Cuba and Porto Rico, of teeming, 
busy Europe, with its constantly shifting, political 
life, and of our own country. 

When you finish reading this, and defore you 
let it pass from your mind, sit down at your desk 
and write us a letter asking for full information 
about our beautiful Rand-McNally ‘ Atlas of the 
World,’’ specially made for Success, and sold 
to new subscribers in connection with SuccEss 
at a price so low as to be easily within the reach 
of all your neighbors and friends. In sending 
you this information, we will make you special 
offers of other kinds by which you will be able 
to earn a large sum of money while working 
right in your own home and neighborhood. We 
will send you all the sample copies you can use 
to advantage. 

Success appeals in so many ways to so 
many different kinds of people that you can 
readily interest practically all whom you ap- 
proach, while the atlas and Success together are 
such a remarkable ‘‘ bargain’’ that fifty per cent. 
of your ‘‘calls’’ should mean ‘‘ orders,’’ certainly 
after you have gained a little experience in the work. 

As to compensation, the cash commissions, 
premiums, and prizes, [Note description of prizes 
on this page. ] which we offer to ‘‘Success’’ rep- 
resentatives, are more liberal, we believe, than 
those paid by any other publisher. We mean to 
make it possible for those who work for us in- 
telligently and persistently to earn not only ‘pin 
money,’ but also, if necessary, a livelihood, and it 
13 Our constant aim to make our force of ‘field 
workers '’ an integral part of our organization, 
favoring them in every possible way and drawing 
them always closer to us by ties of self-interest 
as well as of devotion to a paper which we are 
trying to make a power for good in the world. 
rhe work of increasing the circulation of ‘+ Suc- 
cess"’ is dignified, honorable, lucrative,—and you 
who unite with us in it may feel that you your- 
-elves are helping to spread the gospel of good 
cheer and inspiration among those who ofttimes 
sadly need it. 

If you do well for us in your locality, we shall 
have work for you to do on a larger scale, if you 
wish it, for it is our constant effort to obtain, in 
the different departments of our business, men 
«nd women, boys and girls, who have proved 
themselves able, persistent and resourceful, and 
vho have succeeded in their purposes. We will 
s!adly help such workers to carry out their life- 
pans, as soon as they demonstrate to us their 
‘itness for such help. Write to us freely. We will 
make you propositions which will interest you. 
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Our New Cash Prizes 
§$ 2,500.00 


TO AGENTS 


We will divide Two Thousand Five Hundred Dollars in cash prizes 
among those who will help us introduce Success in twenty-five or more 
homes by June 1, 1901. The cash prizes will be given in addition to a 
cash commission nearly double that paid by any other high-class periodical. 
Send at once for full particulars of our terms to agents and free outfit. 


Contest Open to Every One 


Any one may take part in this contest. It is a rare opportunity for 
those who have a little spare time to earn a good sum of money easil 

and quickly, while those who can devote most of their time to the oa 
can make excellent wages and establish for themselves a permanent and 
profitable business. If you send only twenty-five subscriptions you are 
absolutely sure to receive a cash prize in addition to your commissions. 


Every One Can Get a Cash Prize 
will be given to the person | 
*300 125 


sending the largest list of 

yearly subscriptions to Suc- 

cess by June 1, 1901. 
‘200 425 
4175 100 
*150 100 

of yearly subscriptions to 


Success by June 1, 1901. I 
| OOO We will divide proportionately among all other persons sending 
+ . 


twenty-five or more yearly subscriptions to Success by June |, 
1901, One Thousand Dollars in cash. That is, if you send twenty-five 

you will receive twenty-five shares of the thousand dollar prize ; 
send fifty you will receive fifty shares of the thousand dollar prize, and so on. 


if you 
(The winners of the first ten prizes.do not share in the thousand dollar prize. ) 






















will be given to the person 
sending the sixth largest list 
of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 





will be given to the person 
sending the second largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 


will be given to the person 
sending the seventh largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 















will be given to the person 
sending the third largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 


will be given to the person 
sending the ei largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 





will be given to the person 
sending the fourth largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 


will be given to the person 
sending the ninth largest list 
of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 


























will be given to the person 


will be given to the person 
sending the fifth largest list 


sending the tenth largest list 
of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 





















THE PRIZE CONTEST is open only to individual agents. Orders received from wholesale 
subscription agencies, newsdealers, publishers, or others with exceptional facilities for obtaining 
subscriptions wi/i mot be included in this competition. Subscriptions received from manufacturers 
and ea who may present a subscription to their employees wi// mot be counted in the contest. 
This offer is exclusively to individuals who get the subscriptions from the subscribers by their own 
efforts. No one has an opportunity superior to your own for securing the highest sum in the list 
of awards, all competing precisely under the same conditions. 

ORDERS ARE CREDITED to the person sending them, and having been recorded on one 
person’s list the subscriptions cannot be transferred to the credit of another. Only subscriptions sent 
to individual subscribers will be counted in this prize contest. 

ALL ORDERS bearing the postmark of June 1, rg01, will be accepted in making up the list of 
winners, and none mailed at a later date will be counted in this contest. 

IUMS.— Subscriptions to Success with or without premiums or in combination offers will 
be counted in this contest. a copy ot each list sent us, and date mailed. The prizes will be 
awarded June 15, 1901, and a printed list mailed to agents. Address 


McGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY 


Publishers of SUCCESS New York City 
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| —nearly the last of the immense edition we are selling 





i} through the Wanamaker Century Club 


| “at Half-Price”’ 


“i Remember that the full price prevails elsewhere—that the '%-price 





here ceases when our last set is sold—that these sets of ours 
are in every way the same that the Century Co. are ask- 


ing double for—that by sending us 


a single dollar 


we will ship to you promptly the whole set 








THIS 
CORNER 


off and mail it promptly 


of 10 massive volumes and the READ- 
ING DESK—that you can pay the 
rest of the %-price a little at a 


Date 








 & time—and that full particulars 
‘ 
Wanamaker, New York. Please % . IF YOU WILL 
nd me book of specimen pages from the will be sent you MAIL US 
| intent onary: ‘yclopedia and Atlas + 
Century Dicti nary und Creer nen tlas, THIS 
| omplete details of the half-price offer, etc., 

















The complete set of the newly-revised edition of 


The CENTURY Dictionary 
& Cyclopedia & Atlas 


ry 











The Century Dictionary 
& Cyclopedia & Atlas 


contains 150,000 encyclopedic articles, 500,000 
encyclopedic definitions, 300,000 quotations, 
200,000 indexed geographical entries, 8,000 su- 
perb illustrations, and 310 maps. It is the 
only DICTIONARY that gives practical, 
learnable word-treatment. It is the only 
ENCYCLOPEDIA that embraces all His- 
tory, Literature, Politics,—that is at once the 
traveler’s guide, the reader’s handbook and the 
writer’s and speaker’s infallible mentor—that 
contains more law terms and with greater ac- 
curacy than the best Legal Reference work 
ever published—that is of more practical use 
to Physicians than their weightiest treatises— 
and above all, for most people, it is the most 
usable work in the world for the home and the 
business office, with its thousands of articles 
on Music, Botany, the Domestic Arts, Bank- 
ing, Merchandizing and manufacturing, etc., 
etc., articles that are not to be found in AN\ 
other work, whether technical or general. 

It is the only ATLAS that covers the entire 
surface of the globe without partiality, with- 
out omission or inaccuracy—that is in itself a 
world-history, showing in plain map-pictures 
(that are yet unlike such other maps as you 
are used to) the story of the world’s progress 
from the Chaldean period, 4000 B. C., to the 
recent changes in the Philippines—step by 
step; placing every town or hamlet with over 
100 inhabitants—giving sites and dates of bat- 
tles of all time, tracing the routes of invading 
armies, following the lines of late exploring 
parties—thousands of useful things you do not 
expect tu find on maps. It is the only REF- 
ERENCE LIBRARY in the world that in 
cludes within itself the three great features of 
daily reference need—DICTIONARY, EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA and ATLAS. 
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In this scene, drawn especially for ‘‘ Success,’’ Jean and Edouard De Reszke, now the famous 
grand opera singers, are shown, with a third brother, assisting a traveler to alight at their 
father’s hotel in Warsaw, Poland. The elder De Reszke was a man of wealth and influence 


The 


|’ 1N De RESZKE occupies, in the world of music, a position such as no 


Career of the 


other tenor has ever reached. He is a most remarkable illustration 
f success in musical art, honestly attained and honestly maintained. 
He has won his fame and earned the wealth which this fame has 
brought to him by merit, pure and simple. In his case, the devices of 
what used to be known as ‘‘ Barnumism’’ have never been employed. The 
simple record of his masterly achievements in operatic art, from the day 
of his consecration as a great artist at the Paris Grand Opera, in 1885, has 
suticed. His deeds have been his panegyric. 

To the multitude, a great artist is always, more or less, an object of 
envy. With a strange ignorance of the truth, it is popularly believed that 
fortune smiled upon him from the very first; that fairy godmothers hovered 
over his cradle, showering their gifts upon him; that his years of prepara- 

1 were years of leisure and pleasure; that he lived in an atmosphere of 
sweet flattery and adulation; that he enjoys all the blessings of fame and 
wealth; that his life is one of self-gratification,—in fact, that he passes his 
existence in a world from which all toil and care are banished, feeding on 
milk and honey, and dreaming on a bed of roses. 

There can be no greater mistake. Success in art is as difficult of at- 
ment as it is in the ordinary walks of life. The path to artistic glory 
s beset with obstacles as the road to material triumph. In either 
the summit is reached only by strenuous efforts, by perseverance and 
rage, and by a strict adherence to principle. 
In the case of the aspirant to artistic honors, it matters little how the 
nt begins, for the test comes further on. The difficulties of the first 
may be increased by the handicap of humble birth, by the shackles of 
raded environment, by material conditions antagonistic to the indis- 


Ste 


De Reszkes, 


Princes of Song =: 


pensable refinement of mind and body; or they may be decreased by the 
advantages of education, good breeding, wealth, and the encouragement 
and support of parents or patrons. But, beyond that, comes the period of 
individual effort unaided. 

Nature, with all its generosity, can only endow with embryo talent. 
Man must do the rest. Great singers, great pianists, great painters, are, 
after all, self-made. They are the product of years of study, incessant, 
arduous study, self-control, self-abnegation, hourly sacrifices, of nerve with 
which to meet disappointment, and of courage with which to try again. 
And, when this period of preparation has passed and that of achievement 
begins, the same virtues must be practiced constantly; for, if art is a jealous 
mistress, Euterpe demands absolute fidelity and brooks no rivals. 

When the artist is a singer, his slavery is greater, for his trust—the 
divine gift of a voice,—is the most trying. There is nothing else as sensi- 
tive as the living, pulsing vocal chords. Their delicacy demands pamper- 
ing in a hundred ways which would be offensive to the tastes and habits of 
the average mortal. If he is true to his mistress, the striving student and 
successful artist must shun society and its temptations, the vices of con- 
ventionality, the gratification of self. His recreation must be so in fact 
as well as in name, and must come from Nature herself. 

The eminent tenor who, at the present moment, is vindicating his claim 
to continued sovereignty,—Jean de Reszke, the unrivaled artist,—is an 
illustration of all this. 

What an object lesson to his contemporaries, with voices that fail 
after a brief career, and to the thousands of students! He is a living 
illustration of true musical art, and the way to conserve one’s powers. 

Of his boyhood life, little is known beyond the fact that he grew up in 
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e statement by one of them, that it had more of 
e tenor robusto timbre than of the baritone, cast 


wed professional engagements in other Italian 
ties, in Paris and London. He sang a dozen or 
ore of the regular baritone réles, including 4/ 


rst aria, an achievement which had led to the 
riginal doubts as to the true quality of his voice. 


nusical atmosphere. His father was a lover of the divine art; his 
ther, a devotee of it, possessing a glorious soprano voice, which Garcia 
| Viardot had trained; his home, the rendezvous of all the musicians of 


Varsaw. His youthful falsetto was so melodious in quality that he was 
rafted for the choir of the cathedral, where, surpliced and capped, the 
eat Lohengrin of to-day sang the old Gregorian chants. He was destined 


the bar, and commenced his law studies at the expiration of his school 
He was a close and conscientious student, but his heart was not in 
work. His musical instinct asserted itself, and, there being no objec- 
n the part of his family, he was next heard of in Italy, as a pupil of 
fel, and, subsequently, of Cotogni. These two teachers were not wise 
their estimate of his voice. They declared that it was a baritone, and 
erned their methods of 
ruction accordingly. It 
consequently, as a 
itone that the young 
under, with his name 
anized to ‘* De Res- 
made his first ap- 
rance behind the foot- 
hts, singing in the réle 
King Alfonso, in Doni- 
s ‘‘La Favorita,’’ at 
Teatro Fenice,in Ven- 
He was received with 
favor, although the 

s of the day disa- 
ed as to his voice, and 
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EDOUARD DE RESZKE 


first seeds of doubt in his mind. Then fol- 


in which he always created a furore with 
s high ‘‘A natural’’ in the ca/da/etta of the 


It was then that Sbriglia, the famous teacher, 
ged him to abandon the false route he was taking, 
suring him that he was really a tenor, with ,a 

e of the greatest promise. Jean realized that 

had made what he has since called the great- 
t mistake of his life, and quietly but deter- 
nedly returned to study. He was disappointed, disgusted, and almost 
spondent, for his heart was fixed on an operaticcareer. But he had con- 
ence in Sbriglia, and in himself, and he set to work. 

\ few years later, in Madrid, in 1879, under the name by which he is 
w known,—his own,—the great artist sang his first tenor avia in public, 
pearing as Robert in Meyerbeer’'s ‘‘ Robert the Devil.’’ He was nerv- 
; and timid, for the wisdom of his vocal transformation was to be tested. 
it his success was instantaneous. Since then, his career has been one of 


Copyright by A, Dupont 


rogression toward perfection,—at the Paris Opera House, at Covent Gar- 


n, and at the Metropolitan. The progress was rapid, for there was a 
nplete harmony of the contributing elements,—voice, art, taste, intelli- 


ence, appearance, grace of gesture, charm and distinction of manner, and 


ndefinable thing, personal magnetism. 

Why is Jean de Reszke declared to be, by the critics, the best tenor of 
stime? This question is one that is asked at every turn by those who do 
t feel competent to decide for themselves. The answer is a simple one. 

s not because of his vocal equipment, for his voice is not a pure tenor, 
yr is its quality exceptional. It is not because of his histrionic abilities, 
r his acting is never characteristically realistic or dramatic, but, rather, 

cal, in its portrayal and expression of abstract emotions. It is because, 
him, there is the rare combination of nature and art, of brain and heart, 
1d because he illustrates the science of singing in its highest degree, — 


roduction, control, fluency of emission, proper breathing, tone, coloring, 
nd the poetry and idealism of the art as well. 


His singing has delicacy, tenderness, smoothness, and refinement, 
en employed with sentimental significance. It has force, vigor, and 
on, with temperance and discretion, when in the service of emotional 
noil. His intonation is ever impeccable. He is ever natural, unaffect- 
effortless, in his song. Every one of his impersonations has emotional 
estion, romantic color, poetic feeling, musical integrity, and the dig- 
y and majesty of authority. He never exhausts his reserve power. He 
ilways symmetrical, and avoids the extremes on which singers, as a rule, 
e to grief. 
Of his private life, there is little to be said. He is now a married man, 


vedded to the woman for whom he waited for years, from motives based 


pon religious scruples. He has a home in Paris,in which he occasionally 
ves, but he is happiest on his estates in the garden spot of Poland, —vast 
tates, with fine old castles and manors, and acres and acres of field and 
rest. There are his stables and training quarters, for he is a great turf- 
in, an expert breeder, and a racing man for love of the sport. His 


tud farm is a model one, and his experiments in the crossing of breeds, in 


hich he has utilized the thoroughbreds of all countries, including our own, 
ive been productive of good results. His colors—red and white jacket 

| crimson cap,—have often flashed across the winning line at Warsaw 
nd St. Petersburg. 

He is Polish to the marrow, —patriotic, as are all Poles, with the pa- 
os of their beloved land's history in their hearts. He is cosmopolitan in 
1anners and habits,—the cosmopolitanism of civilization; but his tastes 
re loyal. He rejoices when he hears his own native language, and con- 


esses to a fondness for the humble dishes of his people. 


His friendships are few, but deep and lasting. He is fond of riding, 
hooting, bicycling,and tennis; but his greatest pleasure is in the breeding 
f his two-year-olds. 

His taste in music is catholic; but, as an educated man, in touch with 
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progress, he is a modern, and is proud of the fact that his place in m),,i- 
has a historical importance, because he has been one of the deciding ay --p. 
cies in the love of Wagner. 

Such is Jean de Reszke, the artist and man,—a living embodimen. of 
success. 


= oe ” 


Edouard de Reszke’s Unique Career 


Bo™ Jean and Edouard de Reszke, the noted opera stars, dislike be ag 

interviewed, and, whenever they arrive in New York, they refuse io 
say anything more than that they had a pleasant voyage, and like An, +- 
ica and her people. They agreed to talk for SuCCEss, however, and h. \¢ 
given, jointly, to this miv. 
azine, the following state 
ment :— 

«*Our musical career and 
our success have been »:. 
tained because we were 
blessed with some talent 
naturally, and because in 
tiring work at length 
veloped that talent.’’ 

In addition, Edouar« de 
Reszke told the story of 
his life to John C. Freund, 
editor of the ‘Musi 
Trades,’’ and it, is print. 
ed here for the readers of 
Success just as Mr. de Reszke related it:— 

*«T studied in Italy with two baritones, —!))i- 
lippe Colletti and Steller. The last named was in 
the original production of ‘Aida,’ which, you 
know, was in Cairo, in 1869, at the celebration of 
the opening of the Suez Canal. The Khedive had 
given Verdi a commission to write an opera, and 
‘Aida’ was the result. Later, he sold the opera, 
and it was produced in Milan, in 1872. 

«Altogether, I studied five years in Italy. In 
1875, I went to Paris, with my sister, Josephine, 
and my mother. Josephine made her dédui in 
Paris that year. It was on the occasion of the 
opening of the new opera house. I went to all the 
rehearsals, to chaperone my sister, and heard |! 
the old operas. Halanzier was the director, and 
he engaged her to sing light soprano réles. She died in 1892. 

««] was with her one year. We were often invited to dinners, where 
Josephine was expected to sing. You know how terrible it is to sing after 
a dinner, so Josephine would whisper to me: ‘Edouard, you have not 
eaten half as much as I; be a good fellow, and sing in my place. Save 
me, Edouard!’ And sol sang forher. It was in this way that I gained 
recognition as an amateur. 

««When Verdi produced ‘Aida,’ he had ‘no one to appear in the réle 
of the king. He hunted all over Paris, but without result. Then Escu- 
dier, the conductor, who had heard me sing in private, said to Verdi: ‘ Per- 
haps that big fellow, Edouard de Reszke, could do it.” So Verdi went to 
my sister and spoke to her. Up to that time, I had no idea of singing in a 
theater. 

«« My sister said: ‘If you please Verdi in a little réle, it may lead to 
something. Go and see him.’ 

««T went to the Hotel de Bade, where Verdi stayed. He looked at me 
and said: ‘Do you know ‘‘Aida?’’’ I answered: ‘I have heard it in 
Italy, and have sung all the réles for my pleasure.’ ‘The female ones, 
too?’ said he. Then we laughed. He said: ‘Come to-morrow, to the re- 
hearsal.’ 

«So, from an amateur, I became a professional. I made my dé/ut 
in Paris, at the old Zheatre dés Italiens, in the Salle Ventodour, on April 
6, 1876. It was the first production of ‘Aida’ in Paris. Verdi conducted 
the first four performances. I have always felt flattered that Verdi himself 
selected me. I was terribly alarmed as the night of my début approached. 
Gallard, the basso, (later the director of the Grand Opera House, in Paris,) 
made up my face. During the entr’acte, Verdi came to me and said: 
‘Great Scott! You look more like the son than the father of Amneris.’ 
However, he complimented me highly for my singing. 

««] was engaged for two years, with Josephine. I sang at the /fa/iens, 
and learned all the great réles. Then I went to Za Scala, Milan, in 
1878, to assist at the début of my dear brother, Jean. That was the night 
on which Massenet begged me to sing the dasso réle, and my sister cre- 
ated the réle of Sita in ‘Roi de Lahore.’ My success in Paris had given 
me a passport in Italy. Ah, how hard I worked! I remained two seasons 
at La Scada, one at Turin, and one at Trieste. I was in London from 1880 
to 1885, with Patti, Sembrich, Albani, Lucca, Graziani, Nicolini, and 
Goyerre. After singing in various foreign capitals for several years, Jean 
and I were engaged for America for the season of 1891. 

‘«I take most pride in the fact that Verdi selected me for Zhe King in 
‘Aida,’ and Gounod for the principal réle in ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ Jean 
and I are subjects of the Czar of Russia, and, in 1890, by an imperial 
order, delivered to us in Paris by Prince Troubetskoi, we went to St. Peters- 
burg and sang before Alexander III. 

««We study eight hours daily, when not traveling. Jean is the pro 
fessor, and am the pupil. He goes to the piano and sings, ‘ Salve! ¢- 
mora!’ \ say, ‘Bad! Very bad! You sing like a pig, this morning.’ Jca® 
laughs, and sings again. Then I say, ‘Better!’—and so it goes. When | 
sing, Jean says, ‘Bad! Very bad! You sing like a pig, this morning. 
Then I laugh, and Jean says, ‘That's a nice tone. Bah! You should ge 
an organ, and not sing in opera." Then we both laugh. 

«I have been on the stage nearly twenty-six years.”’ , 

The brothers are always together. Their love for each other is mat 
fested in a thousand ways, and is void of petty jealousies. The young¢'— 
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Jean, yields a gentle deference to the elder, which is touching to see. 

In the recent lengthy engagement in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City, where the wealth and fashion of the East assembled 
almost nightly to pay tribute to these great singers, not once was there a 
disappointment on the part of the public. Such arecord is almost unique, 
when it is remembered that condition has so much to do with an artistic 
triumph. It is feared that not again will such an exhibition of the perfec- 
tion of art, and of the acme of perfection, be seen in the United States. 


g g ¢ 
Madame Melba On Success In Music 


10 prima donna at present before the public has won success under 
i‘ greater difficulties than were encountered by Mme. Nellie Melba, 
when she determined to adopt music as acareer. The daughter of an 
Australian planter, brought up in the midst of a new civilization, it 
was only through her own plucky effort that she was able to get a 
musical education. ‘*‘ Not even my parents encouraged me at first,’’ said 
Mme. Melba, in reply to a question by SuccEss, as to her early ex- 
perience. ‘* My father had been a musician, and he did n't encourage the 
rest of us to fullow in his footsteps. He was strongly opposed to my plan 
of following music as a profession, and this was true when I had to do my 
practicing in secret, principally in a near-by church. Together with one 
of my little friends, I arranged a concert to take place at the Town Hall in 


Sir Humphry Davy’s Greatest 


H® was only a little, barefooted 

errand boy, the son of a 
poor blacksmith. His school life 
ended in his thirteenth year, and 
left him with just a smattering of 
the three ‘*R’s.”’ As he trudged 
on his daily rounds, through the 
busy streets of the London of a 
century ago, delivering newspapers 
and books to the customers of his 
employer, there was little dif- 
ference, outwardly, between him 
and scores of other boys who 
jostled one another in the narrow, 
crowded thoroughfares. But un- 
der the shabby jacket of Michael 
Faraday beat a heart braver and 
tenderer than the average; and, 
under the well-worn cap, a brain 
was throbbing that was destined 
to illuminate the world of science 
with a light that would never 
grow dim. 

Less than anyone else, perhaps, 
did the boy dream of future great- 
ness. For a year he served his 
employer faithfully in his capaci- 
ty of errand boy, and, in 1805, at 
the age of fourteen, was appren- 
ticed to a bookseller for seven 
years, as was the custom in Eng- 
land, to learn the combined trades 
of book-binding and book-selling. 

The young journeyman had to 
exercise all his self-control to con- 
fine his attention to the outside 
of the books which passed through 
his hands, In his spare moments, 
however, he made himself familiar 
with the inside of many of them, 
eagerly devouring such works on 
science, electricity, chemistry, and 
natural philosophy, as came within 
his reach. He was especially delighted with an article on electricity, 
which he found in a volume of the «‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ which had 
been given him to bind. He immediately began work on an electrical 
machine, from the very crudest materials, and, much to his delight, suc- 
ceeded. It was a red-letter day in his young life when a kind-hearted 
Customer, who had noticed his interest in scientific works, offered to take 
him to the Royal Institution, to attend a course of lectures to be given by 
the great Sir Humphry Davy. From this time on, his thoughts were 
constantly turned toward science. ‘‘Oh, if I could only help in some 
scientific work, no matter how humble!"’ was the daily cry of his soul. But 
not yet was his prayer to be granted. His mettle must be tried in the school 
of patience and drudgery. He must fulfill his contract with his master. 
For seven years he was faithful to his work, while his heart was elsewhere. 
And all that time, in the eagerness of his thirst for knowledge, he was im- 
bibing facts which helped him to plan electrical achievements, the possi- 
bilities of which have not, to this day, been exhausted,—or even half 
tealized. Like Franklin, he seemed to forecast the scientific future for ages. 





THE YOUTHFUL FARADAY, WHO WASHED BOTTLES TO SOME PURPOSE 
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our home city, but my father ordered the hall kept closed on the eventful 
night. We intended to aid one of the local hospitals with the funds, and 
were greatly disappointed when the concert didn’t take place. This was 
my last attempt at a public appearance for a long time.’’ 

It was not until after her marriage that Madame Melba went to Paris, 
and seriously began to study for the operatic stage. She applied to the 
famous Mme. Marchesi for lessons, and was delighted when the great 
teacher accepted her as a pupil. ‘I was afraid she might not have a good 
opinion of my voice, and I knew she would n't undertake to train me un- 
less she thought it worth her while,’’ said Mme. Melba. ‘But I found it 
hard work. I was up early in the mornings and studied and practiced all 
day long. If I had an idea, when I left Melbourne, that I was to have an 
easy time in Paris, it was speedily dispelled, for I found the path to musi- 
cal success a hard and thorny one, and that I would have to slave for months 
and years. The sooner any ambitious young musician learns this, the 
better. Sometimes a fleeting popularity is gained by exploitation,—but it 
doesn’t last. The public is quick to distinguish between the true artist 
and the false. A début often means nothing more than a friendly recep- 
tion by an audience of friends. The real judgment comes later on, when 
one sings before strangers. Then the young singer stands upon her merits 
and is judged accordingly. If she has made the best use of her school 
months, and has a voice of some natural beauty, she may be successful, — 
providing, always, that she has commensurate musical taste and talent.’’ 


Discovery, Michael Faraday 


At length he was free to follow 
his bent, and his mind turned at 
once to Sir Humphry Davy. With 
a beating heart, divided between 
hope and fear, he wrote to the 
great man, telling what he wished, 
and asking his aid. The scientist, 
remembering his own day of small 
things, wrote the youth, politely, 
that he was going out of town, but 
would see if he could, some time, 
aid him. He also said that ‘‘sci- 
ence is a harsh mistress, and, in 
a pecuniary point of view, but 
poorly rewards those who devote 
themselves exclusively to her 
service.”’ 

This was not very encouraging, 
but the young votary of science 
was nothing daunted, and toiled at 
his uncongenial trade, with the ad- 
ded discomfort of an ill-tempered 
employer, giving all his evenings 
and odd moments to study and ex- 
periments. 

Then came another red-letter 
day. He was growing depressed, 
and feared that Sir Humphry had 
forgotten his guasi-promise, when 
one evening a carriage stopped at 
the door, and out stepped an im- 
portant-looking footman in livery, 
with a note from the famous sci- 
entist, requesting the young book- 
binder to call on him on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

At last had come the answer to 
the prayer of little Michael Far- 
aday, as will come the answer to 
all who back their prayers with 
patient, persistent hard work, in 
spite of discouragement, disap- 
pointment and failure. And when, 
on that never-to-be-forgotten morning, he was engaged by the great scientist 
at a salary of six dollars a week, with two rooms at the top of the house, to 
wash bottles, clean the instruments, move them to and from the lecture 
rooms, and make himself generally useful in the laboratory and out of it, 
no happier youth could be found in all London. 

The door was open, not, indeed, wide, but sufficiently to allow this ardent 
disciple to work his way into the innermost shrine of the temple of science. 
Though it took years and years of plodding, incessant work and study, and a 
devotion to purpose with which nothing was allowed to interfere, it made 
Faraday, by virtue of his marvelous discoveries in electricity, electro-magnet- 
ism, and chemistry, a world-benefactor, honored not only by his own 
country and sovereign, but by other rulers and leading nations of the earth, 
as one of the greatest chemists and natural philosophers of his time. 

So great has been his value to the scientific world, that his theories are 
still a constant source of inspiration to the workers in those great professions 
allied to electricity and chemistry. No library is complete without his pub- 
lished works. What wonder that Davy called Faraday his greatest discovery! 





BE YOU WARE 


Honey-wuds don't grow on bushes, 
Full an’ free ek ¢ owehs on’ fruit; 
But some peoples fin's a plenty 
Dat am gahanteed tow suit: 
When dey done tek up a projec’ 
Dey would ‘press upon yo’ min’ ,— 
Praise an’ comments showeh upon you,— 
Fo’ dey got an’ ax tow grin’. 


IDOWEH Apollis Johnsin 
W Think he ee mighty heap, — 
Efen dough he fool dis niggeh, 
Den de weasel fas’ asleep. 
ie do say I cooks relicious, 
_ An’ my laundrin’ am so fine, — 
\n' I whisperin’, up my cut-sleeve, 
‘‘He am got an ax tow grin’."’ 





CORA AMANDA LEWIS 


When he similate me dat way, When deir lips am Cosmos sweetness, 


He do sholy mek me laugh,— Be you ware, you chillun, den,— 
Fo’ de wise of buds am hawdl (Less you got yo’ full plume feders, ) 

Kotched wid jes a little chaff; Fo’ dahs always ‘ceitful men 
An’ I knows dars axes plenty,— Axin’ jes a little favoh— 

Wuk an’ chillun bof rebin’,— Which you suttin sho don’ min’ ;— 
In dat little ol ‘log cabin You kin tu'n de crank so lubly, 

Fo’ his secon’ wife tow grin’. An’ dey'll Ao?’ de ax tow grin’. 
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The Mountain 


HE was n't much of a boy to look at, this Dol- 
liver boy of ten, trudging off to school every 
orning in the West Virginia hamlet of King- 
ood, where the mountains are so brown in win- 
Ma ter and so green in summer. To the master of 
little subscription school he was Jonathan 
rentiss Dolliver; to the comrades of sport and 
tudy he was just plain ‘‘ Prent,’’ a sturdy little 
p, whose hair refused to stay combed, whose 
thes showed the rough-and-tumble of play, 
se love for the mountains far exceeded his 

e of arithmetic. 

Somebody lost a copy of the ‘‘ Congressional 
ord’’ about that time,—a bound volume, con- 
ning many speeches of senators and represen- 
tives. ‘*Prent’’ found it. His boyish imagi- 
ition was fired. Hour after hour he pored over 
ts pages, committing to memory several of the 
passages in the speeches. 

One day, the school committee called,—an au- 
picious event in the little schoolhouse. Young 
olliver was asked to give adeclamation. To 
e astonishment of all, the boy performed his 
sk with force, vigor, clearness, and almost elo- 

ence. Where did he get it? 

O,I can talk,"’ he declared ; ‘‘dad’s a preacher, 

1 know.”’ 

Thus climbed into his first forum the witty, 

quent, magnetic Dolliver,a United States sena- 

r from the state of Iowa at forty years of age. 

Che match of ambition having been thus ap- 





H VER WAS THEN ASKED TO GIVE A DECLAMATION 


the young lad studied to greater advantage. 

; superb mother made sacrifices to aid him. 

4 these American mothers have ever helped! 

e took a course at the State University at Mor- 

ntown, West Virginia. This was in 1875, and 

tiss was only seventeen when he stepped forth 
his diploma in his hand. 

eighteen, he was a country school-teacher 

ai self. The scene is laid in Victor Center, II- 

ni in a yellow schoolhouse; and, while it is 

ea nly a stepping-stone in a career full of more ex- 

£3 g episodes, it is worth while to note that the 

ny ith of eighteen was able to do what his prede- 

zt essors had failed to accomplish,—make an or- 

e rly, successful school out of a very turbulent lot 

youngsters. On one occasion he quelled a 

»y simply looking at the combatants. 

Che law, and the wide, free West captured the 

; : ung man a few years later, the former for a pro- 

+ on, the latter fora home. Fort Dodge, Iowa, 

} elcomed the little family in 1880, and there the 

senator wrestled with life's serious prob- 

a s in earnest. Inevitably he was drawn into 

f tics, that field which always has use for men 


‘aaa '{* future 


f active brain and silvery tongue. Dolliver had 
rant . oth. James G. Blaine, for whom he delivered 
nel i scores of speeches, predicted, in 1884, that this 
¥ ‘ dark-haired young orator of the West would en- 
Aad y a conspicuous future. The prophecy was not 
é bd long in reaching fulfillment. From 1890, when 
4 Gi he was first elected to congress, until 1900, when 
| J e took his seat in the senate, he rose steadily in 
Ae nportance as a great leader and debater, until he 
° 
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Boy 


HE FOUND A VERY TURBULENT LOT OF YOUNGSTERS 


had no superior in the great forum of the nation. 

His wit is one of the mostattractive of his gifts. 
He can tell a story with wonderful effect. His 
keen sense of humor would have made him a 
comedian, if nature had not cast his other facul- 
ties ina more serious mold. Therefore, his fun 
only crops out at times. 

When I asked him whenand where he first be- 
gan to consider himself famous, he said :— 

‘«My first term in congress gave me my first 
sense of exaltation. The people up in the lowa 
hills had a little lake,and they named it after me. 
Then a new post office was named in my honor, 
and a colored woman named her baby after me. 
I began to think of engaging a niche in some 
temple of fame. 

‘But, in my second term, I was disillusioned. 
A climatic disturbance dried up the lake, 
free delivery wiped out the post office, and the 
child died,—and I found myself back at the very 
place whence I had started!’ 

A few years ago, Mr. Dolliver was invited to 
deliver a lecture in St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, before the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation Lyceum. In each city, the hatl was 
crowded wherein he spoke, some fifteen hundred 
young men attending. His topic was, ‘‘Chances 
for Young Men.”’ 

‘«That,’’ said he to me, ‘‘was a favorite topic 
with me. As in the case of your own publication, 





DOLLIVER’S PLEA SAVED THE MEASURE FROM DEFEAT 
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Who Became a Senator 


I believed in young men, and liked to talk \ :) 
them, knowing full well that if one can stir ¢! 
up to energy and ambition, he is doing a gr 
work in the world. 

‘‘Well, I have not changed my opinion si 
the delivery of that lecture; but, when I got b 
to Washington to resume my congressional dut 
a week later, 1 began to hear from those part 
lar young men. Letters began to pour in on 
They came in bunches of two and three; the: 
dozens, and finally in basketfuls. Every St. } «| 
and Minneapolis young man who had heard :\¢ 
declare that this is the young men's age, wrote 
that he fully agreed with me,—and asked me » 
get him a government job!’’ 

Mr. Dolliver’s services to his party were par: ic. 
ularly great in the controversy over the Porto 
Rican change of front by the administrati 
The President had, in his message to congress, in 
December, 1899, favored the extending of unre. 
stricted trade opportunities to the Porto Ricans: 
but, later, seeing that such a course was opposed 
by many influential persons,and by several strong 
arguments, he advised the imposition of light 
duties and the application of the proceeds to the 
island’s own use. In the conflict which at once 
arose in congress, Dolliver’s strong and eloquent 
plea alone saved the measure from defeat. 

When I asked him what the true idea of suc 
cess is, he replied, without a moment's hesitation 





LETTERS FROM MINNESOTA BEGAN TO POUR IN OW HIM 


‘«Money-making is the cheapest kind of suc- 
cess. It doesn’t indicate the highest develop- 
ment, by any means. I will give you a simple 
illustration, embodied in an incident which oc- 
curred this very day. A friend of mine, a profes- 
sional gentleman of high mental attainments, haé 
been offered a salary of ten thousand dollars 4 
year by a corporation engaged in transportation. 
He was strongly tempted to take it, for he 's 
working for the government at a salary of only 
five thousand dollars. He admitted to me, how- 
ever, that he is capable of far greater usefulness, 
in his present work, than he would be in the em- 
ployment of the railroad. Thereupon I strongly 
advised him to reject the larger offer, and he has 
done so. My reason was simply that money does 
not measure one’s place in the world, one’s men- 
tal triumphs, or one’s usefulness to humanity.” 

“But money is a helpful factor in life,” ! 
urged, ‘‘and is considered indispensable, now? 
days, in climbing up the ladder.’’ 

‘Well,’ he replied, ‘‘if I had ason anda hun- 
dred thousand dollars, I would keep them apart 

In the senate,a new member is not supposed 
take part in debates, or even discussions. The 
atmosphere is not only dignified, but frozen. 
strongly anticipate, however, that there will be @ 
thawing out, before long. The presence of M: 
Dolliver ought to act like an old-fashioned dep 
stove in a cold-storage room. When Mr. Roos 
velt gets into the chair, there will be another pole 
established in this magnetic circuit. 
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Out of a Wreck Was Born the Life-Saving Service 


The Story of a Triumph Over 
Difficulties, In the Interest 
of Imperiled Humanity, Told 


M* identification 
: with the life- 
ving system of the 
United States was 
the result of a ma- 
rine disaster I hap- 
pened to view du- 
ring the summer of 
1539, when an Aus- 
trian brig, the 
‘‘Count Perasto,"’ 
was wrecked on Long 
Beach, Monmouth, 
now Ocean County, 
New Jersey, near 
the Mansion House, 
south of Barnegat 
Inlet, when the cap- 
tain and crew, thir- 
teen in number, were 
drowned and their 
bodies washed upon 
thestrand. They were 
buried at public ex- 
pense, in the grave- 
yard of the Baptist 
church at Mana- 
hawkin, New Jersey, 
in a single row, close 
to the north side of 
the church building. 
Che mounds are still 
visible. The Count 
Perasto’ s gilded bust, 
the figurehead of the 
ship, was placed up- 
on the peak of Ol- 
iphant’s mill, by 
Hons. Samuel and 
Joseph Oliphant, 
where it stood for 
fifty years. It was 
presented to another 
vessel, to adorn its 
prow. 
Che wreck occurred 
midnight. The 
vessel struck a sand- 
bar three hundred 
yards from shore, and 
was driven, by the 
force of the violent 
winds, through the surf, upon the beach, where, when the tide receded, 
she lay stranded, high and dry. The sailors were drowned while endeav- 
oring to swim ashore from the bar, where the vessel had lodged for a time, 
and the bodies were found scattered along the beach for more than a mile. 
The bow of the brig being elevated, and close to the shore, after the 
torm had ceased, the idea was forced quickly upon my mind that those 
unfortunate sailors might have been saved if a line could have been thrown 
to them across the fatal chasm. It was only a short distance to the bar, 
and they could have been hauled ashore in their small boat, through or 
on the surf. This idea was followed by the suggestion of a projectile force 
for that purpose. I instituted experiments, —-and there are still living wit- 
nesses who can attest my statements,—by throwing light lines with bows and 
arrows, by rockets, and by a shortened blunderbuss, with ball and line. 
My idea culminated in complete success, however, by the use of a mortar, 
or a carronade, and a ball and line. Then I found, to my great delight, 
t it was an easy matter to carry out my desired purpose. 
In 1846, I was elected representative in congress from the second 
trict of New Jersey, which included the maritime district from Sandy 
Hook to Little Egg Harbor; and, on the first resolution day of the first ses- 
sion of the thirtieth congress, January 3, 1848, I offered the following reso- 
‘tion of inquiry,—a motion which then and there laid the foundation of 
the United States life-saving service,—a system which had no semblance 
of existence before, and which, to this day, has no counterpart, parallel or 
stitute on any other shore of the world, and which, with the appropri- 
¢ legislation which followed, and which was due to my sole efforts,—has 
ome, and will remain, one of the chief features of our governmental 
stem. With three hundred rescue stations, manned by two thousand 
ve and skillful wreckers and life-savers, for which the government ap- 
‘priates two million dollars annually, we have a service to be proud of. 
‘ly resolution, printed in the «‘Congres- 
nal Globe,"’ January 3, 1848, read:— 


solved, That the committee on commerce be 

ucted to inquire whether any plan can be de- 

| whereby the dangerous navigation along the 

t of New Jersey, between Sandy Hook and Lit- 

gg Harbor, may be furnished with additional 
*a'-guards to life and property, and that they re- 
Port by bill or otherwise. 








A MODERN LIFE- SAVING CREW GOING TO THE RESCUE OF A FOUNDERING SHIP 

























By Its Founder, Former 
Governor William A. Newell, 
& New Jersey, for * Success” 


The committee, 
Washington Hunt, 
Joseph Grinnell, 
and five others, ig- 
nored the resolution, 
thus violating proper 
courtesy to a repre- 
sentative and _ his 
state. The commit- 
tee made no report, 
to its own discredit. 

Various objections 
were made to my 
motion, the strongest 
of which was that 
the scheme was im- 
practicable. 

i laid the matter 
before a great many 
senators and mem- 
bers, speaking to 
them in person. Pres- 
ident John Quincy 
Adams occupied a 
seat just behind 
mine, and, after the 
reading of the reso- 
lution by the clerk, 
leaned forward and 
said tome: ‘1 would 
like to see that reso- 
lution."’ 

I sent for it, and 
handed it to him. 
He read it over care- 
fully, and, handing 
it to*me, said, with 
a smile: ‘‘ It is good. 
I hope it will pre- 
vail.” 

Abraham Lincoln 
also read it,and said: 
‘‘Newell, that is a 
good measure. I will 
helpyou. I amsome- 
thing of a life-saver 
myself, for I invent- 
ed a scow that right- 
ed itself on the Mis- 
sissippi sandbars!’’ 

I also had the 
earnest support and 
the kind wishes of Ex-Presidents James K. Polk, Zachary Taylor, Millard 
Fillmore, Andrew Johnson, Rutherford B. Hayes, U.S. Grant, and James A. 
Garfield; also of Salmon P. Chase, James G. Blaine, Roscoe Conkling, 
Joshua R. Giddings, Zachariah Chandler, Oliver P. Morton, Sam Houston, 
John Bell, Simon Cameron, Leonard Wade, Robert J. Walker, Henry Clay, 
John C.Calhoun, Daniel Webster, Stephen A. Douglas, Thomas H. Benton, 
Lewis Cass, Henry §. Foote, Samuel J. Randall, and other noted statesmen. 

On August 3, 1848, I made a long speech in congress, [‘‘Congres- 
sional Globe,’’ pages 1087-88-89.] detailing the loss of life incurred by 
wrecks, and, also, the minutest points of my plan to save lives. I had 
failed in attaching my amendment to any house bill involving appropria- 
tions; so, when the lighthouse bill of the senate was sent to the house for 
consideration, I offered a second resolution, providing for surfboats, rock- 
ets, carronades, and other necessary apparatus for the better preservation 
of life and property from shipwreck along the coast of New Jersey. I also 
asked that ten thousand dollars be expended, under the supervision of offi- 
cers to be designated by the secretary of the treasury, for the purpose. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was unanimously adopted. 

At the opening of the third session of the thirtieth congress, [‘‘Con- 
gressional Globe,’’ volume xx., page 893.] am extension from Little Egg 
Harbor to Cape May, New Jersey, was secured by a unanimous amend- 
ment, for ten thousand dollars. Congressman Cleveland and myself were 
appointed tellers. There were ninety ayes; the noes were not counted. 
During the thirty-first congress, twenty thousand dollars were appropriated 
in addition, as the result of my speeches, to extend the experiments for the 
new service on Fire Island, Montauk Point, from Cape May to Cape Hat- 
teras, and at other points along the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico. 

On my reélection to congress, in 1864, I was enabled to still further 
advance the usefulness of the system, having served, through appointment 
by President Lincoln, for four years as su- 
perintendent of the service on the coast of 
New Jersey. On June 14, 1866, I made a 
protracted speech, advocating the extension 
of the service, saying: *‘ The necessity for 
increased appropriations is manifest to 
anyone familiar with the subject."” I 
proposed another appropriation of twenty 
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d dollars, which increased the amount I sought 
out fifty thousand dollars. In that speech I 
‘It is especially desirous that the crews who 
ger their lives to save others should have a regular 
ind also be rewarded for any acts of dangerous 
ccessful duty in saving life and property. Such 
s have hitherto been rendered by those gallant men 
t pay or reward, and such injustice should no 
isgrace this government. I trust that, when my 
tion to reward them is definitely made, it will not 
day, we have a well paid, finely disciplined ser- 
the men are noted for their heroism and bravery. 
nue of the service is a credit to the nation. 
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It was in the winter of 1822 that the Spanish bark 
««Cervantes’’ was making her way from Barcelona to the 
port of Riode Janeiro. She carried about one hundred pas- 
sengers, destined for the mines of South America. Baffling 
winds—those brigands of the deep,—carried the bark to 
the Venezuelan coast, opposite the delta of the Orinoco, 
and close to Point Mocomoco, where the eye turns north- 
ward in fascination to the isle where the immortal Crusoe 
was banished. The wind was there a furious gale, and 
the sea swept over the ‘‘Cervantes.’’ itelpless, and 
at the mercy of the elements, she was carried toward th« 
rugged coast. Though the sailors worked like heroes and 
the captain stood manfully at his post, nothing could 
turn the ship’s head. When the darkness fell, she was 
thrown upon the rocks, and held with the grip of a vise. 





¥ E . She was near enough to the shore for the passengers to 

WILLIAM A. NEWELL, who tells briefly and HON. WILLIAN A. NEWELL see the lights, and to hear the voices of those who would 

) rcibly of his struggles in securing a life-saving FROM A PHOTO TAKEN have saved them. But none on shore was able. All 
service for the United States, has filled an impor- ee ee they could offer were their prayers. Sometime in the 








tant place in the history of this country. He is now . 

n Allentown, New Jersey, and, at the age of 

ree, is a practicing physician and active citizen. 
ynors have come to him since the morning when he saw the bodies 
rew of the wrecked brig strewn on the beach near his home, and 
think out a scheme that would prevent a repetition of the catas- 
He was elected twice to congress, and was once the governor of 
President Harrison appointed him governor of Washington 
that state's territorial days, and he has filled other public offices. 
vy, as he looks back upon a life full of usefulness, his proudest 

ent, he declares, was the creation of the life-saving system. 
s younger days, Dr. Newell was a personal friend of Abraham 
ohn Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and others. 
superintendent of the life-saving service, he was visited by Mr. Lin- 
o took a deep interest in the subject. It was Lincoln, too, who aided 
well materially in urging a stubborn congress to appropriate money 

e extension of the work. 

nce this method of saving life was adopted by the United States, it 
nated that 225,000 lives have been saved from the perils of the deep. 
Dr. Newell had never been to sea before perfecting his invention! 





1. 
As the low and lingering shadows steal softly to the night, 
I tread with silent footsteps toward a welcome parlor light ; 
A light that seems far brighter than the stars in heaven’s dome, 
The light that lights the parlor of the place I once called home. 
I long to swing the portal that’s been closed to me for years: 
Lo, the window’s dim and frosty: no, no, it is my tears! 
For I see, in loving silence, the family sitting there, 
And mother knitting absently beside an empty chair. 


In a gentle retrospection, I chase the tears away, 

And lure to fading memory that sunny summer day 

When I started out, light-hearted, with blessings and advice, 

To those distant fields of Fortune, with Fate to cast the dice. 

I remember I was picturing myself, as off I went, 

Well,—that somehow I was destined to be the president, 

And how mother rudely shattered that castle in the air, 

As she sobbed, “ Whatever happens, I'll keep your empty chair.” 


A score of years have filitted to the limbos of the past: 

I stand with courage vanished, where all wand’rers stand at last, 
At the threshold of the homestead, there, with a long-drawn sigh, 
Praying for a word of counsel on the way that sinners die ; 
Pleading just for food and shelter, and a mother’s loving kiss, 
And a father’s grip of friendship, for a hope that’s gone amiss,— 
Pieading from a heart that’s welling in a breast o’erfilled with strife, 
For Love to shed its luster on the shadow of a life. 


eck 





night, the mighty waves crushed the bark as if it had 
been a shell, and, when dawn broke, not a vestige of 
passengers or boat remained in sight. 

Only last month, the French steamer, ‘‘ Russie,’’ was stranded near Le 
Couches-du-Rhone. She was thrown, during a frightful storm, upon the 
rocks, with one hundred and two souls on board. For four days and 
nights, the ship’s company faced death, but all were rescued after one of th 
most remarkable series of attempts in the history of seafaring. 

Seven times did the life-savers venture out on a terrific sea, only to b: 
spilled in the tumult of waters and hurled back upon the beach, wher: 
thousands watched and waited. Still other attempts were made to save 
the passengers by boats; but as each was launched, it was dashed to 
pieces. Mortars were used to get lines aboard; but,as each line was mad: 
fast to the steamer, it parted. Rafts and floats were sent out, and, with 
sinking hearts, the passengers huddled forward on the steamer, and saw 
each attempt fail. They were worn out by terror, and weak from hunger. 

At length, a life-line was made fast that proved good and true. When 
the passengers at length reached shore and felt the solid earth beneath 
their feet, some collapsed, others became violently hysterical, others sank 
down in their weakness and wept, softly. Those who saved them wept, too. 
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IV. 

I enter? Can I enter ?—With failure in my pack, 
ainly try to turn the hands of Life’s old timepiece back 
happy days of childhood, to boyhood’s magic spell 

i in the orchard, watching windfalls as they fell; 
brother Willie, riding every day to school 
daisy-dotted meadow, astride our lop-eared mule; 
the other children romping in our wildtime play. 
little bed to go to when daylight stole away? 


Vv. 


they’d gladly greet me, if I'd only just walk in, 

And surprise them with my presence. Alas, I can’t begin 

To muster up the grit I had, for all my courage went 

With the vision of the future when I'd be president. 

But ©, mother! mother!! mother!!! do come and ope the door, 
Hold out your arms to take me to the happy days of yore, 
Help lay aside the burden of my trouble and my pain 

That my bent and sunken shoulders can never bear again! 


saysaett 
rel 
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“s FREDERICK HARRINGTON WEBB, assistant 
instructor in physics and chemistry,’— 
how fine that sounds!’’ sighed Aurelia, looking 
over her brother's shoulder at the college cata- 
logue which his name newly adorned. ‘‘To think 
of your being part of a ‘faculty!’ You don't look 
it,—and you don’t act like it, either,’’ she added, 
severely, as he gave her a brotherly kiss. 

‘‘It does seem odd,’’ he confessed, staring at 
his printed name with the fascination of unfamil- 
iarity; ‘*but I'll try tolive up to it. Suppose you 
help me,—you and mother!”’ 

It was a pleasant place enough, this little Har- 
lem flat. Between the curtains of the little par- 
lor, Aurelia could catch a glimpse of Morningside 
Park. The sunny kitchen window looked down 
on myriads of roofs. It was all very strange to 
the little family coming from a New England 
country town, where sunshine and fresh air and 
elbow room were the rule, not the exception, as 
they seemed to be in New York. 

‘‘T declare, it is as good as a play,’’ Aurelia 
announced, a fortnight after they had taken pos- 
session, when her brother found her looking down 
through the bars of the fire escape at a flirtation 
between a maid servant and a man who was beat- 
ing rugs next door. ‘‘Something funny is always 
going on, and I just have to look. I am too high 
up to hear what they say, and so it is not eaves- 
dropping. Do you think it is mean to watch 
them? I tell mamma funny stories about them 
all, and make her laugh. Anything is righteous 
that cheers up her dull days. Don't you think 
so? Poor mamma! she is planning to come out 
and look for herself at the German family on the 
corner, when she gets stronger.’ 

Tears stood in Aurelia’s big blue eyes; for, by 
that time, both she and he knew that their mother 
would never be stronger. Then, as she saw the 
answering sorrow creep into his eyes, Aurelia 
caught him by the shoulders, saying: ‘‘Fred, 
do you know I was ready to cry, that day in the 
garden, when you asked me to come to town? I 
thought we would not have a bit of sunshine,— 
that there would be another apartment house, all 
blackness and windows, less than a dozen feet 
away, and that we would have to keep all our cur- 
tains down, day in and day out, if we wanted any 
privacy. I had no idea of a place as lovely as 
this. Why, we have as much air as Vanderbilt 
himself; and, as for sunshine, see how my plants 
are thriving out on this fire escape. Mother is 
stronger; and there is a whole circus, down there, 
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to amuse us, besides. Just look at that crazy 
maid! She has been dusting one selfsame chair 
all the afternoon; and—oh! there is my posy 
man! Look, Fred, in the second yard up that 
way, where the flower beds are. Do you see 
him? He works there late every afternoon. 
How the flowers bloom for him! I wonder 
who he is? He is a dear,whoever he is. I am 
so glad we don’t keep a maid, Fred; for then 
I couldn't have half this fun, leaning out ot 
the window and watching people.’’ 

Fred, looking over his sister's blond head, 
saw a tall, spare figure, stooping near a bed of 
salvias. Then, as the figure straightened itself 
and turned full toward them, he beat a hasty 
retreat, saying: ‘‘Glad you like playing maid- 
of-all-work, since you can’t help yourself. 
Perhaps your posy man takes you for one,"’ 
and he left Aurelia standing alone at the win- 
dow, with the sunlight shining on her curls. 
He did not feel called upon to tell her that he 
recognized Professor Barnard, a noted Greek 
scholar and pride of the college, in her “‘ posy 
man,’’ but went inside and talked with his 
mother, while Aurelia, busying herself with do- 
mestic matters, cast more than one glance at the 
gray figure bending over his autumn flowers. 

He, on his part, was not unmindful of the 
bright head in the window above him. Already 
he had come to look for her when he went out to 
work among his fiowers, and to resent the pros- 
pect of winter months, when gardening would be 
out of the question. Gardening was his only re- 
laxation.. He was not a shy man, or unsocial; 
but, since he had come back from Greece, where 
his work with the American school had won him 
consideration, he had been much alone. His 
classes at the university and the book he was 
writing occupied all his time, and, after two years 
in the great city, he found himself almost unac- 
quainted, with no ties beyond the slender ones of 
his official duties, and few friends save the books 
on his study shelves. Yet he had been well con- 
tent, with no thought of loneliness, until the 
vision of Aurelia’s head at the upper window sud- 
denly reminded him that he was not yet forty, 
and that the world held other interests besides 
dead and buried Troy. 
One evening, she leaned 
out with a half open 
rosebud in her hand. 
The wind blew in gusts, 
and it was late autumn, 
but there was yet warmth 
and sunlight up there, 
and her loved plants 
were repaying her care. 
The professor, uncon- 
scious, was delving away 
in the garden below. 
Aurelia had picked the 
rose to carry in to her 
mother, and lingered a 
moment to greet her 
friend, the pug dog, from 
the apartment next door, 
out enjoying his side of 
the fire escape, when a: 
puff of wind twisted the 
blossom from her care- 


less fingers. She uttered a little cry and snatched 


after it in vain; the pug lifted his voice in protest, 
and the flower, as if carried by a current of fate, 
whirled merrily downward. 





“PRED, REVELING IN A CHANCE TO TEASE” 





(This is one of a series of stories to be considered 
in the award of $450 in prizes.—The Editor) 
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‘*Hush!’’ commanded Aurelia, sternly, be- 
coming painfully aware of the course it was 
taking. But the pug would not hush, and so it 
happened that Professor Barnard raised his head 


just in time to feel the thump of a half open white 


rose full on his cheek, and to see *~. excited pug 
dog, and a very pretty girl, with wide, distressed 
eyes, looking down at him from the fourth floor 
of the apartment house near by. Truly, he was 
neither so old nor so sedate as he himself im- 
agined, for he caught the flower in a twinkling, 
raised it to his lips, and was fastening it in his 
buttonhoie, when the girl, grown suddenly as red 
as his own salvias, vanished, as if by magic. 

Next day a cold frame was installed in one cor- 
ner of the yard, and the professor prepared for 
winter gardening. But,though he tended his vio- 
lets assiduously, he watched Aurelia’s window a 
weary time in vain. 

If he had only known it, however, he met her 
soon after, face to face, in front of his dwelling. 
It was just at dusk, when she, driven out by her 
brother for a constitutional, peered curiously at 
the house from under her veil as she passed by. 
His tall figure appeared suddenly out of the 
gloom, and turned toward the steps. She dropped 
her veil with a little start of surprise, and hurried 
on. He was old,she told herself, disappointedly, 
and then added, a moment later, with misplaced 
vehemence, that of course he was old. Would 
she have deigned to look at the number of his 
house, if he had notybeen old? Reaching home, 
she threw off her hat and wrap, and stood for a 
moment in the circle of the lamplight, such a ra- 
diant figure, with her heightened color, that her 
brother, looking up from the papers he was cor- 
recting, paused, transfixed. 

‘*Halloa! What is the matter?’’ he asked. 
‘«You look like a princess.’’ 

‘Nothing is the matter,’’ she retorted. ‘1 
am not a princess,—only a goose!’’ and she went 
out into the kitchen, where she very unnecessarily 
lowered the thick green shade before lighting the 
gas. 

But the professor did not know; and, as the 
days went by and the window remained empty, 
he accused himself bitterly of having driven her 
away. If he had only not kissed the flower, he 
thought, she might not have taken offense. The 
matter took on a grave importance; for, with the 
flower episode and the touch of its petals against 
his cheek, had come the swift conviction that the 
maiden who gave it to him so unwillingly was one 
he must learn to know. Sitting before his great 
work on Helen and buried Troy, his mind would 
take unaccountable leaps through centuries and he 
would find himself softly stroking the cheek that 
the blossom had touched, and wondering ‘ 
Then he would gather up his notes with a stern 
air, and scold himself for letting an incident like 
that disturb his life-work. 

Grotesque tales began to sweep through his 
classes of the professor's absent-mindedness and 
queer, erratic ways,—tales never more cruel than 
when told of a man who seems older than his years. 
He was, indeed, preoccupied. Who would not 
be, with a life-ideal vanishing irrecoverably, as 
his was, in a mist of matchless golden hair? 

One day, he met Au- 
relia’s brother in one of 
the college buildings, 
anc. nodded absently, as 
was his wont Then 
something in the young 
man’s appearance 
caught his attention, and 
he halted abruptly. 

“Mr. Webb,” he 
called. The latter 
turned, ‘‘ Where do you 
live ?”’ 

Fred looked surprised. 
‘‘At the ‘ Grafton,’ on St. 
Alban’s Avenue."’ 

A light leaped into 
the professor's eyes. 
“Corner of One Hun- 
dred and Twenty -sev- 
enth Street ?"’ 

++ Yes, sir."* 

«« Um!— ah! — (with 
interest, ) you have an apartment there, I presume?"’ 

+*'Yes,”’ 

‘*It is not far from my house. I live at num- 
ber one hundred and fifty-three One Hundred 
and Twenty-seventh Street. I should be glad to 
have you come and see me. I can show you 
some interesting books."’ 
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nk you; you are very kind,’’ and the two 
the professor going on down the corridor, 
ok of absolute youth on his face, while 
< Webbturned into a classroom, puzzling 
unvsual civility. 
fer wa. not to be despised. The profes- 
ore than a college myth, and 
n presented himself at the door of num- 
undred and fifty-three. The professor 
m most cordially. ‘‘I am glad you 
| hoped you would take me at my 
vork here so much alone that I am get- 
itely rusty. But I like young 
They don’t believe it at the 
ut Ido; and I am not so 
ent myself,—really. These 
vs are responsible,’’—and he 
visitor bookshelves that 
e young man’s eyes glisten. 
t sat opposite him, that even- 
ting his treasures, with the 
ng upon his crisp, blond hair, 
chiseled brow, the profes- 
t leaped again at his likeness 
den of the window. And, 
d flowed faster for the things 
ned during that interview, and 
rned more than Fred suspect- 
t to be wondered at, since he 
er man, and, as he himself 
yet an old one, though al- 
:reek scholar of no mean repute. 
unconscious of the turmoil 
sed in the professor's breast, 
1e with a borrowed volume 
s arm; and, in the days that 
his mother and sister heard 
yout Professor Barnard. Aure- 
rather tired of the subject. She 
h more interested in tracing 
ny bunches of violets that began 
their appearance about that 
vith the morning’s milk, when 
b-waiter rattled up from the 
terious depths of the basement, 
it which neither the janitor 
nilkman could give a satisfac- 
uunt. She was thinking of 
evening, while her brother 
on his favorite topic. 
ere does this wonderful Profes- 
rd live ?’’ she asked, absent- 
ep up a show of interest. 
ne hundred and fifty-three 
ndred and Twenty-seventh 
nly just around the corner.’’ 
, he—!"' Aurelia’s cheeks flamed sud- 
mson, and she stopped. 
what?’’ demanded Fred, noticing her 
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as violet frames in his back yard.’’ 
what of that?’’ Fred was serenely un- 
s of the fragrant blossoms on the table 
Aurelia, for some reason, had not told 
out the mysterious nosegays. ‘I don't 
there is in that to get red about, —unless 
e been using a spyglass on his domestic 
ll ask him, next time I see him, if he 
need not. I have. Ask him if the 
ts will not freeze in his garden. He 
of them, and goes out and digs 
em every day to keep his courage up, 
ning of those wonderful excavations 
lways talking about. How pathétic to 
1n never discover anything worth while 
) back yard!’’ 
vas sorely vexed at betraying hetself, 
reveling in a chance to tease, would 
vn small mercy,had not a low cry called 
to the couch of the invalid. It was the 
of the end. There followed days of 
xiety, and then a sudden peaceful death, 
ften comes after a long illness; and the 
: i themselves alone, with kindly help 
neighbors they scarcély knew. 
1 journey home, and a lonely return to 
\urelia found herself, one daygdeaning be- 
e window overlooking the ‘gardens, and 
that it was spring. The sun lay lovingly 
ttle yards, birds were twittering in the 
ranches of the two or three trees, and the 
: r was working with his old-time vigor. 
1ed him listlessly. The experiences of 
t few weeks had put an immense dis- 
tween herself and all that had gone be- 
He was very busy, making mysterious 
rements from various points to the center of 
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a newly dug bed, consulting a paper he held in 
his hand, the while. ‘* What can he be doing ?"’ 
she wondered; and, as if in answer, he began 
drawing with a stick in the freshly loosened earth, 
—one queer curve; another,—Aurelia leaned far 
out to watch him. Could he be drawing a four- 
leafed clover? Two diagonal lines approached 
each other more and more closely. She shut the 
window with a sharp click, her cheeks glowing as 
they had not done since the night she learned 
his name. ‘‘ He is making a heart-shaped bed!’’ 
she murmured, softly. ‘‘Of all the silly old—!"’ 


“COULD HE BE DRAWING 
A FOUR-LEAFED CLOVER?” 





But the professor, ignorant of the lady's dis- 
dain, worked away contentedly, correcting the 
outlines of his sketch, and bestowing such pains 
upon the shaping of his heart that night fell be- 
fore it was half done. Next morning he was at 
it again, bright and early, and Aurelia, opening 
her window, found herself gazing directly down 
into his upturned face. He lifted his cap, and 
she, scarcely knowing what she did, smiled, and 
nodded, and vanished. He stood looking fixedly 
at her window for some seconds, and then, bending 
over the flower bed, with an expression half earnest, 
drew strange cabalistic signs in the moist earth. 

In time, odd rosy figures,on a ground of tender 
green, began to show in the heart-shaped bed. 
Aurelia looked at them in perplexity. ‘What 
can they mean ?"’ she sighed. ‘‘They look like 
letters; they must mean something.” 

‘«What must mean something ?'’ demanded 
her brother, coming up behind her. ‘* Whose 
flirtation are you agonizing over now? Usually 
they don’t mean anything.'’ Together the two 
looked down on the professor's handiwork. 

Suddenly Fred burst out laughing, and drew 
his sister around facing him. ‘‘I say, you and 
the professor are n't sly, are you? How long have 
you been at this sort of thing ?’’ 

Aurelia looked annoyed, but held her ground 
firmly. ‘I do not know what you mean,’’ she 
said with dignity. 

‘«But you know what that means, I’ll wager.’’ 

** That flower bed ? What have I got to do with 
that?’’ 

««Oh, oh!"’ cried Fred, choking with laughter, 
‘¢that is just whatI should like tofindout. How 
long have you known the swain who owns that— 
that valentine ?’’ 

‘I do not know him,"’ she declared, truthfully 
enough. 

‘‘Really? That's queer, when you know all 
about his Greek roots. And now they have come 
up, and spell your name.’’ 
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‘*My name!"’ echoed poor Aurelia, turning 
red and white by turns, as she looked down into 
the professor's garden. ‘‘Is that my name in 
Greek ?"’ 

Fred went off into another peal at sight of her 
woeful face. ‘‘It most assuredly is. Oh, but 
you are sly, both of you! Say, Aurelia,’’—but the 
room was empty. 

‘‘Fred,’’ she said, returning half an hour 
later, and perching on the arm of his study chair; 
‘«T want you to promise me something.’ 

‘For a wedding present ?’’ 

‘*Nonsense! Be serious. Profes- 
sor Barnard must never know what a 
stupid thing he has done."’ 

‘« How are you going to help it?"’ 

‘« You are going to help it for me."’ 

‘«That is a pretty big contract. | 
should like to know how ?”’ 

‘« By ignoring the whole matter, and 
never showing, by word or look, that 
we have discovered —"’ 

‘««We,’ is good. He knows that you 
look out of the window; doesn't he?"’ 

«* Ye-es.”” 

‘And he will naturally suppose —’’ 

‘«Let him suppose what he pleases; 
but he must not know. And you must 
never bring him here.*’ 

Fred was about to speak again, when 
she broke out pleadingly,—‘‘ Promise 
me, Fred. How could I meet him, after 
what has happened ?’’ 

*«What has happened, little sister ?'' 
he demanded, suddenly, as seriously 
as she could wish. 

But she eluded his detaining hand, 
and perched again out of reach. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing, and I don’t want anything to hap- 
pen. Oh, Fred, can't you see?"’ 

He regarded her with puzzled sober- 
ness for an instant; then his eye twin- 
kled. ‘* You two seem able to manage 
your own affairs. I'll not tell him."’ 

So matters went on as before. The 
Greek Aurelia in the garden grew in 
stature and rosiness, and the American 
one, looking down furtively from her 
window, would catch a sudden reflect- 
ed color from the posy bed below. ** I'm 
glad it is in Greek,’’ she murmured. 
‘*I should have hated him, if it had 
been English."’ 

The poor professor was in despair. 
Nothing had come of ‘his audacity, 
save that Aurelia’s window remained 
persistently empty. More than once he tried to 
bring Fred to talk of his sister, or even to force 
an invitation to his rooms, but to no avail. Yet 
something in Fred's eyes made the professor sure 
that he held the key to the situation. There was 
nothing to do, however, but to tend his flowers 
and look up at the deserted window, which he 
did daily, anathematizing his helplessness in 
good vigorous English, and in all the foreign 
tongues at his disposal. 

Fred was fast losing patience. The comedy 
moved too slowly for him. ‘*What a goose Au- 
relia is!’’ he meditated, with lofty superiority. 
««She is love-sick,and the professor is getting des- 
perate, yet she will not even look out of the back 
window to help him. Isn't that just like a girl ? 
Clearly, I must do something.’’ But what? He 
was a man of his word, and he had given his 
word not to encourage the professor. But he 
was also a man of expedients. That very after- 
noon he appeared before his sister with a bottle 
in one hand, and a parcel in theother. ‘‘I have 
got to do some outside work,’’ he announced. ‘‘ Do 
you mind if I use the kitchen as a laboratory ?’’ 

‘«Not in the least, so long as you do not poison 
us, or blow us up with your chemicals. But why 
not do it at the college laboratory ?”’ 

‘This is more convenient,"’ he answered brief- 
ly, turning away to arrange his bundles on a high 
shelf. And Aurelia, not seeing the smile that the 
action hid, went back to her sewing, wondering 
why a man with all the appliances of modern 
science at his disposal should choose her kitchen 
for his experiments. 

‘«When are you going to do it?’’ she asked. 

«‘Oh, I don't know,—in a day or two. It will 
not take long.’’ And Fred strolled out again. 

The professor, meanwhile, had come to nourish 
a deadly hatred toward his heart-shaped bed, 
and to regard it as the cause of all his misfor- 
tunes. He rose early,one morning,—it happened 


[Concluded on pages 693-694) 
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The Character and Influence of Victoria the Good 


“THE queen is dead! Long live the king !"’ 

In the chamber of death, in Osborne House, 
January 22, 1901, the words were spoken. The 
venerable Victoria, she of the wondrous reign, lay 
dead, and by her couch stood Albert Edward, 
King Edward the Seventh thenceforth. 

‘The king is dead! Long live the queen !’’ 
On the morning of June 20, 1837, nearly sixty- 
four years ago, these other words were echoed 
throughout the length and breadth of England. 
And while the dead king was lying in state in 
Windsor Castle, messengers were hurrying with 
the momentous news to the young princess who 
lay on her couch in Kensington Palace, wrapped 
in the sweet sleep of youth and innocence. 

\t five o'clock in the morning, the royal mes- 
sengers arrived at Kensington, where, after much 
knocking and ringing, they succeeded in rousing 
the sleepy porter at the gate. On being admitted 
to the palace, they were informed by an attendant 
that ‘‘the princess was in such a sweet sleep that 
she could not venture to disturb her.’’ ‘‘We are 
come,’’ replied the impatient messengers, ‘‘on 
business of state to the queen, and even her sleep 
must give way to that.’’ 

Thoughtful and considerate of others even then 
in her early girlhood, as she has been during the 
long years of the ‘‘ Victorian era,’’ Victoria, on 
being awakened, without stopping to make even 
the simplest toilet, thrust her feet into slippers, 
threw a shawl over her loose white nightgown, and, 
with her hair falling over her shoulders, made her 
appearance before the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Howley, and the lord chamberlain, the Mar- 
quis of Conyngham, and took the oath as queen of 
England. 


Victoria: A Character Study 


A GREAT deal will be written about the Victo- 
** rian era, and the great part it played in 
shaping the history of the nineteenth century, but 
Queen Victoria’s personality will receive no higher 
eulogy than for its sympathetic motherliness. 
The occupations of state force many titled women 
to see less of their children than most mothers do. 
But the royal nursery of®Great Britain was like 
that of anyeother British household, and the queen 
was never happier than when with her children. 
Even when the little princes and princesses grew 
to manhood and womanhood, and became impor- 
tant personages of diplomatic Europe, she guided 
them with the same tender devotion. Her love 
for her children was shown even with her last 
breath, for her dying words were, ‘‘ My son!’’ 

Queen Victoria reigned, but did not rule. The 
constitutional monarchy reduced the element of 
personal sovereignty to a minimum. The ruler 
of Great Britain is as much bound to obey the law 
as the meanest of her subjects. She could not in- 
terfere with the smallest court of justice, and only 
on the advice of the home secretary could she ex- 
ercise the royal prerogative of mercy. Although 
everything was done in her name, the whole au- 
thority was exercised by ministers who were abso- 
lutely dependent for their office on the support of 
a majority of the house of commons. 

But no one could make a greater mistake than to 
imagine that, because liberal constitutional conces- 
sions deprived the queen of much authority, she 
was, therefore, of no importance in the realm. 
She had immense influence, because of the op- 
portunity of her position of counseling, persuad- 
ing, and, sometimes, even coercing her ministers 
to adopt her view of a question. She was the 
valance wheel of the British constitution, —an ex- 
traordinary position, due solely to her personal 
qualities. The queen had a remarkable mind, 
and an equally remarkable memory. She took a 
deep interest in the affairs of her nation, but was 
always careful to ascertain, before advising, the 
lacts of the case to be dealt with. Her majesty 
was a vehement special pleader, tenacious in ar- 
sument, ruthless in pressing her conclusions, and 
capable of a freedom of expression which fre- 
quently jarred the sensitive nerves of the gentle- 
men she addressed. Her plain speaking had be- 
hind it the solid backing of detailed information 
and intense conviction. None could doubt her 
words, because she had all the facts at her fingers’ 
enas, and it is now said by the conservative pa- 
pers of Great Britain that, had the facts that led 
to the Boer War been correctly presented to her 
‘in her old age, the war would never have been 
waged. This fact has lately been noted in SuCCEss 
by no less an authority than William T. Stead. 





HER ROMANTIC SUMMONS TO THE THRONE 


During her lifetime, Victoria witnessed the 
transformation of the world. On the day of her 
birth, May 24, 1819, the first steamboat which 
ever crossed any ocean started from Savannah to 
Liverpool. She was six years old when the first 
railway train started to carry passengers. She was 
eighteen, and had just ascended the throne, when 
the Morse system of telegraphy was patented. 
Thirty-nine years of her life had passed when the 
first cable was laid under the Atlantic. In her 
fifty-sixth year, the telephone was first used. 

Scott and Byron were in their prime when Vic- 
toria began to read. None of the great writers, — 
Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer-Lytton, Tennyson, 
George Eliot, the Brownings, and others whose 





VICTORIA 
THOMAS WILLIAMS BICKNELL 


S4Y not, with moistening eyes, ‘‘ The Queen is 
dead !"’ 

Victoria lives! She reigns, immortal, still ! 

“Tis true she wears no earthly, jeweled crown, 

Nor sits in state at head of princely men, 

Nor sends her messages of love and cheer 

To India's poor or Afric’s bleeding hosts; 

But yet she lives and rules the earth, a queen, 

With coronet above her lofty brow, 

And scepter in her strong right hand of power. 

Divine her right to rule Britannia’s realm; 

Diviner still to rule the wide world’s bounds, 

And hold men's hearts as subjects of her sway. 

Her noble mind was full of strong conceits:— 

Compelling Power meant Law; the Sword meant 
Peace ;— 

Her flag was symbol of the rights of men; 

Her martyrs’ blood, the seed of holier things. 

Her Commerce cut all seas,—enriched all lands; 

Her Arts and Arms were messengers of Light,— 

The morning's dawn of Earth's bewildering night. 

Savage and serf, peasant and poor in heart,— 

All felt the power of her life-charming art; 

Courtiers and kings bowed low at her behest; 

The righteous ruler was to her the best. 

Justice and Truth and Law and Love her guides, 

She led her subjects as herself was led, 

And by true greatness made her people great. 

Queenhood and Motherhood alike were blest: 

The Palace was a Home where Love held sway, 

And Purity brought Peace and Health and Power. 

Great England's queen went out to other lands, 

And bound them to her own by blood’s strong ties; 

Her children’s children rise to bless her name, 

From thrones made noble by her lustrous fame. 

Empire to her was not the lust of Greed, 

But Loyalty and Love, her treasures rare. 

She grieved at low Ambition's vaulting aims, 

Whose advocates ne'er saved nor served the state. 

Sweet Charity dwelt ever at her hearth, 

And Sorrow found a saintly solace there. 

Her presence was a benison to man; 

Her magic touch changed sordid things to gold; 

Passion and Envy fled from her approach, 

And men stood kinglier in her queenly eye. 

Woman, wife, mother, most illustrious queen! 

A sweeter, purer life shines on each name, 

Reflected from thy pure, strong, noble life. 

Truth loved and lived on earth can never die,— 

*Tis Heaven's reward of Immortality. 











names have cast a glory over her country,—had 
yet begun to work. Darwin, who revolutionized 
science, and profoundly affected the thought of 
moralists and theologians, was then unheard of. 

At the time of Victoria’s birth, the tramp of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte’s armies had just ceased to 
shake the world, and Bonaparte himself was 
listening to the waves of his Waterloo, as they 
beat against the shores of St. Helena. She saw 
the thrones of Europe vacated many times. She 
saw her own country politically transformed from 
an oligarchy, in which one out of fifty of the 
population was allowed to vote, to a democracy in 
which the voters number one out of six of the in- 
habitants. France has changed from its former 
government four times since her early girlhood 
days. Italy, then only a ‘‘ geographical expres- 
sion,’’ to use Metternich’s phrase, is now one of 
the great powers of Europe, and the Empire of 
Germany was still far in the future. 

The United States was in the midst of the era 
of good feeling when Victoria was born. Monroe 
has had nineteen successors in the presidency 
since that time. The United States had only nine 
million population, then. Buffalo and Pittsburg 
were frontier towns, and not a house existed on 
the site of that magnificent metropolis of the mid- 
dle West,—Chicago. The annexation of Florida, 
Texas, New Mexico, California, and Alaska, and 
all our recent accessions of territory, came since 
Victoria’s birth. The world’s map has been 
changed in many places, the world’s ideas have 
been altered in many respects, and the whole face 
of human society has been transformed during the 
reign of the queen, who lingered just a little 
longer than the life of the old century. 


Stories of Victoria’s Home Life 


A RELATIVE of the writer was an officer on the 

royal yacht, ‘‘Osborne,’’ and, subsequent- 
ly, being attached to Queen Victoria’s household, 
had, necessarily, many opportunities of noting 
traits of the late ruler of which the public knew 
but little. 

The queen, in spite of an inherent simplicity 
of mood and manner, was accustomed to insist 
upon ‘‘the prerogatives of the crown'’ being hon- 
ored in letter and spirit. Now, the royal yachts 
are, theoretically, her personal property. Annu- 
ally, however, the ‘‘Osborne’’ was set aside for 
the use of the Prince and Princess of Wales, in 
accordance with the queen’s command to that 
effect. Every summer the yacht was painted and 
decorated throughout, and a complete new service 
of tableware and linen provided, bearing the 
queen's coat of arms, the lion and the unicorn, 
with the motto, ‘‘ Dieu et mon droit.’ The offi- 
cers of the yacht had special pay given them by 
the queen, which was known as ‘‘the green cloth 
allowance.’ This was intended to defray the 
cost of the continuous entertainments which took 
place on the craft during the summer season. 
One year, the officers thought it would be in order 
for the tableware to bear the Prince of Wales's 
crest,—three feathers and the motto, ‘‘ /ch Dien.”’ 
This was accordingly chosen. Her majesty heard 
of it, and, a day or so later, the captain of the 
‘«Osborne’’ received a curt note from her, to the 
effect that, as he apparently looked upon the 
prince as the owner of the yacht, he must also 
look to him for the ‘‘ green cloth allowance,”’ 
which her majesty, under the circumstances, re- 
fused to pay. The result was, that the table ser- 
vice then in use was replaced by one bearing the 
royal arms, and the incident ended by the queen 
appropriating the usual sum, with the expressed 
hope that there would be no repetition of the oc- 
currence. 


When the two sons of the prince took a trip 
around the world on the cruiser ‘‘ Bacchante,’’ 
the queen issued orders that the incidents of the 
voyage were not to be given to the press, except 
by especial permission. In spite of this, however, 
a London daily ‘‘beat’’ its contemporaries again 
and again by publishing a very complete series of 
articles about the happenings on the vessel. At 
Melbourne, Australia, the offender was discov- 
ered, in the person of one of the engineers of the 
‘* Bacchante."’ He was superseded, sent home, 
and sentenced to be dismissed from the service. 
But the womanly heart of the queen then 
itself. She ordered that the man’s record be sub- 
mitted to her. It was found that he had been a 

[Concluded on page 696) 
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VERDI's death takes from the world its sweetest modern composer. This 

Italian musician did not sit in the front row of the great world choir, 

r his music lacked great height and depth; but such compositions as ‘* Il 

rovatore’’ and ‘‘ La Traviata’? have endeared him to all simple-hearted 
en. His death makes Italy and the world poorer. 





‘EN thousand Filipinos in the districts of Binando, in Luzon, have 

warned the Pope that they will leave the Catholic church in a body, 

ts friars are forced upon them by Archbishop Chappelle. These men 

ve the church, but they will leave it, rather than be guided by such priests, 

ym they greatly dislike, and whom they charge with all manner of 
rruption and abuse. 


‘HE future United States army will enroll about 100,000 men, with one 

lieutenant-general, six major-generals, and fifteen brigadier-generals. 

he heads of the staff departments will not be affected; but provision is 

de for detailing line officers for the staff for the term of four years. 

Chere will be fifteen regiments of cavalry, twelve artillery regiments, and 
hirty regiments of infantry. 


ps annual pension appropriation of this congress has reached the un- 
precedented sum of $145,245,280. It is a generation since the Civil 
War closed, and the old soldiers are now dying off at a rapid rate, yet the 


mber of pensioners put on the roll last year exceeded by 2,000 the addi- 
ns of any previous year. Soldiers may die, but pensioners never die. 
ey are, apparently, the most prolific part of the human race. 











Witt Mr. McKinley make a better president in his second term than he 
was in his first? He ought to, for there are no more delegates, no 
more conventions, and no more terms to be had. Yet it is difficult for any 
n to change his habits and mental attitudes. It is doubtful if any 
resident ever improved in his second term. Mr. McKinley knows too 
| how to get on with other men and not well enough how to get on by 
mself. Cleveland was the reverse. Out of both what an ideal president 
ild have been made! Thus the advantage of developing all one’s talents. 











‘THE information from the Philippines is meager enough, but the«situ- 
ation there is,evidently, slowly improving. President McKinley has in- 
formed congress that the Taft Commission is convinced that military govern- 
ent should give away to civil government in a number of the provinces. 
t now devolves upon congress to pass the Spooner bill or some similar legis- 
tion to give to the people of the islands a limited local self-government. 
Then will come the test of our capacity for governing foreign dependencies. 
We have made no great headway in Porto Rico; but, if we can learn the 
ret of successful colonial government, which England still boasts as her 
exclusive property, we shall have planted ourselves on world-soil,and there 
will then be no doubt of America’s complete world-supremacy and power. 





‘THE trouble over the asphalt lakes in Venezuela is a striking illustration 
of the difficulties of investing capital in South America. The New 

rk Bermudas Company, a few years ago, received a franchise from the 
Venezuelan government for this property, and has since been developing it, 
th a fleet of steamers. Some time ago the government arbitrarily seized 
of the steamers, crippled the company, and then encouraged a local 
mpany to take up arms against the American concern. The question 
is been referred to the courts, and the United States government has in- 
sted that the Venezuelan government should allow it to be settled there. 

s alleged that the Venezuelan government was playing a simple game of 
kmail, and it does have that appearance. This American company is 

led a trust, and this may be the South American way of fighting trusts. 








rT ’ue death of Victoria has touched the human imagination as few deaths 
ever have. In life, her name was on more lips, her picture was im- 
pressed on more minds, and her characteristics were more familiar, than 
se of the most famous man of her time. Like Washington, she was 
fortunate in not being born with great intellectual genius, yet she was one 
f the highest moral geniuses of her race, and her career will go into his- 
ry as the high-water mark of womanhood. Her life was the incarnation 
of purity, and all the domestic virtues that move forward the hands on the 
ock of fate. England, the world, and the nineteenth century, needed 
She ascended a throne stained with the vices of a long line of mon- 
rchs. She leaves it so pure that her immediate descendants will never 
ire to tarnish it. Virtue was much dearer to her than her power to rule. 











Fpwarp VIL., personally, will not disappoint his best friends, but will sur- 
* prise his enemies. There are some Americans who have a more or less 
ntimate personal knowledge of the new king, among them Chauncey M. 
Depew. The Prince of Wales, of late years, has lived a fairly moral life, 
ind is known to bea man of ideas, imagination, and sentiment. The 
character of his reign, of course, remains to be seen. He may do his best 
to walk in his ‘‘ mother’s footsteps,’’ but no two monarchs ever reigned 
like. Commercially, England will have to resort to the heroic to hold 
her present prestige. The next ten years of her history are problematical, 
as much so, indeed, as the life of the average man after passing his six- 
tieth mile post. Britannia has not yet conquered the military stage in South 
\frica. The civil problem there may be even more difficult. Her Austra- 
lian and Canadian colonies have only a sentimental attachment for her. 
Her commercial decline is sure to send these countries to other markets; 
and, when that arrives, she will find them slipping from her. This may 
ill go in peace or in the smoke of gunpowde:. But the new king may, by 
his tact, his perseverance, his judgment of other men, and his connection 
with other monarchs, give more days to the greatest of empires. At any 
rate, he will not be a figurehead, even though she was a constitutional ruler. 
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THe annual appropriation for the navy reaches nearly $80,000,000, 

far the greatest sum ever appropriated for it in one year. Only}. 
first-class battleships and two armored cruisers of the first class are | 
vided for in this appropriation. The bulk is to be expended on ordnan. « 
shipyards, coal depots, docks, machinery plants, training stations, h 
pitals, etc. We shall have one of the most efficient navies afloat, with 
needful facilities to keep it up. 








- Tt stupendous manifestation of natural sublimity,’’ Niagara, is 

be utilized by eight companies which, it is said, will destroy mos: ,, 
its beauty. These corporations will largely drain the falls of their gr: 
flood by diverting the water into numerous mill races. But the chief co 
plaint is that the companies have gotten possession of this proper: 
especially on the American side, without paying a cent for it. Destru: 
bility and wasted franchises still cling to American enterprise. 





THe happy action of the West Point cadets in resolving to discontin 
the present methods of hazing, and not to substitute others, will save 
that popular institution much severe criticism and, perhaps, humiliation, 
for a few years at least. There will be no hazing for five years, or unti! 
the present freshman class is graduated; for, after all, these cadets are nm: 
of honor and will stand by their word. It is idle for congress to legislate 
on the subject. Get the cadets, five years hence, to renew the resolution. 








IF every missionary in China had been as diplomatic and as liberal in 
speech and thought as China’s great missionary to this country, Wu 
Ting Fang, Christianity would have made a great deal more progress than 
it has. Some of the American clergymen have severely criticised the 
Chinese minister for holding up the merits of Confucianism. Ina mild 
way, these gentlemen are imitating the ‘‘ Boxers.’’ The best way to piv 
mote Christianity in the East, is to frankly admit the good points of the 
opposition and try to improve on them. Then the Chinese will learn. 








I™ is an interesting contest with great principles at stake, in which Goy- 

ernor Odell, of New York, has joined against the banks, the insurance 
companies and trusts, to tax their great surplus one per cent., that real 
estate may be relieved in a measure of its present burdens. He has the 
people with him, and the bulk of his party in the legislature. In any 
other sort of contest, this would mean certain success, but in fighting cor- 
porations, everything is doubtful till the votes are counted and recorded. 
The outcome will influence his future. 





CTION on the Nicaragua Canal has been postponed for the next con- 
gress. There isan impression in England that the senate amend- 
ment to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty has defeated the canal project. It is a 
wish, and, no doubt, is father to the thought, for England does not want 
to eat crow. The American people, sooner or later, will build the canal 
and control it themselves. Conflicting railroad interests and international 
parleying may delay it, but every year now counts a hundredfold in our 
favor in not being compelled to consult other people about our own business. 











"THERE is a growing disposition in Germany to erect a tariff wall against 

America. The Germans are being egged on by the Austrians, who feel 
keenly the increasing invasion of American goods. But no one in the 
United States should feel greatly concerned over such a move. Germany 
is naturally a poor country. Much of her soil is worked out, and her min- 
eral supply is limited. She has not the raw material for her factories, and 
the cheapest place in the world for her to get it is America. Will she 
swap off cheap America for dear Russia, and let American manufacturers 
beat her completely out of the markets of the world ? Germany has her choice. 


THe first draft of the Cuban Constitution, on which it is proposed to 

erect a free, independent, sovereign nation, provides for a federal sys- 
tem in form resembling our own. There are to be central executive, judic- 
ial and legislative branches, and there are to be state governments, but 
these state governments are not to have the sovereign independence of our 
own states. The supreme power of the government is to be vested directly 
in the people. The draft of this constitution does not mention America, 
and leads one to conclude that America is to enjoy no advantages over any 
other nation in its relation with Cuba. Cuba is to be given a chance, and, 
if it shows capacity for self-government, is very likely to be let-alone. 











ANDREW CARNEGIE has rewarded one of his employees for continued 

faithful services, by giving him a fortune. John Molamphy, master 
of transportation of the Homestead works, Pennsylvania, is the benefic- 
iary. A few weeks ago he was presented with one hundred and fifty thous- 
and dollars worth of stock. When the Carnegie Company was reorganized 
last spring, five million dollars of stock was held in the treasury to be pre- 
sented to bright employees. The stock pays for itself out of its own 
earnings in a few years. Over a dozen of Mr. Carnegie’s clerks have be- 
come independent by acquiring the stock because of their honesty, perse- 
verance, and their ability to create new values to the company. Mr. Car- 
negie’s methods might be adopted to advantage by other millionaire 
employers, who wish to help their faithful, honest workers. 








NOTHER example of generosity is that ot Miss Helen Miller Gould, 
whose unselfish use of wealth has made possible the magnificent 
building, outside the Brooklyn Navy Yard, New York, for a naval branch 
of the Young Men's Christian Association. Miss Gould is reported by a” 
eminent naval officer to have spent four hundred and ten thousand dollars 
for this purpose, although she modestly declines to: take the credit for \t 
declaring it to be the work of the women’s auxiliary. It is a fitting home 
for the gallant bluejackets who obeyed their country’s call when the flag 
needed defenders, and they will not be slow in showing their appreciatio”. 
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The Romance gf Edwin Markham’s Success - _ rosear cry 


T= international discussion of ‘‘The Man with the Hoe’’ had hardly 

subsided, when popular interest was revived by the remarkable 
declaration of Mr. Markham, that he had spent ten years in its pro- 
duction. 

‘‘The Mighty Hundred Years,’’ the poem which appeared in the De- 
cember issue of Success, and is now receiving the critical attention of two 
hemispheres,—some writers urging that it has dramatic fire and patriotic 
imagery surpassing those of ‘‘The Man with the Hoe,’’ and others, that it 
is a mass of magnif- 
icentsymbolism cast 
in the crucible of let- 
ters at the expense 
of real sentiment, — 
was conceived, 
thought out and 
composed within six 
weeks. 

Who is this ma- 
gician of the pen, 
this man of mystery, 
who carries his read- 
ers, in a single sen- 
tence, through ‘‘a 
storm of stars,’’ and, 
in another, kneels 
with them in dreamy 
sympathy beside 
“the brother to the 

x,’ —who mixes up 
the critics in a hope- 
less tangle of doubt, 
and puzzles the pub- 
ic by the erratic 

hronology of his 
mental processes ? 

The widespread 
interest in the per- 
sonality of the poet 
may justify the at- 
tempt of the writer 
to get at the ‘true 
inwardness’’ of his 
life-story. This has 
not yet been told. 

This handsome 
dreamer, whose eyes 
are softer than a 
fawn's, and whose 
gray-tinged locks 
give an unwonted 
majesty to his mien, 
isonly forty-eight 
vears old. Yet, in 
his span of life, he 
has been engaged in 
half a score of voca- 
tions, ranging from 
the exciting and strenuous to the peaceful and poetic. The discovery that 
he was once a village blacksmith has been seized upon by the artist for a 
SUCCESS cover which promises to lend pictorial interest to a new phase 
of Edwin Markham’s distinguished career. 

Out in the verdant Suisun Valley, California, the poet, laborer, 
thinker, and teacher, passed the early days of his life. It was a hard life, 
too,—a life which would have driven most young men to other things. 
But, with him, the more he worked, the more he saw the higher life, and 
therein may be found the secret of his later achievement. While his to-day 
is spent in a beautiful home in Brooklyn, and he has been lionized among 
the poets of America since he struck a lyric chord that was heard around 
the world, his yesterday is a romantic picture of the life of the westerner. He 
faced exposure and death with unflinching nerve. He was a blacksmith 
and cowboy, but he always aimed at life’s highest ideals. 

Suisun Valley, once the domain of a tribe of warlike Indians, whose 
chief, Solano, lies buried near the little schoolhouse at Rockville, which 
Edwin Markham attended as a boy, blossoms with great fruit orchards to 
the north, while the tule marshes of its southern boundaries are a paradise 
for duck hunters. 


A Teacher Opened the Gates of Promise to His Mental Vision 


Edwin Markham lived on a ranch in this valley. His home was five 
miles from the school, and he found it necessary to rise at three o’ clock 
every morning, in order to perform the ranch chores. He milked the 
Cows, fed the stock, chopped the wood, and brought water from the well; 
then he would start, afoot, on his five-mile journey to the little, weather- 
beaten schoolhouse by the great Solano’s grave. At times of great state or 
ceremony, such as a graduation, or a visit of the school trustees, he was 
permitted to ride a certain gray-coated, strong-minded donkey, and the 
journey frequently resulted in Master Markham taking the donkey to 
school, instead of the donkey taking Markham. 

But this country school lasted only three months in the year, and was 
taucht by peregrinating schoolmasters, who rarely stayed more than one 
season, Mr. Markham, however, remembers two of them with affectionate 
memory. One of them liked the ranch lad for his endeavors to learn, and 
would spend the intermissions telling him of the poets, and reciting pas- 
Sices in verse to him. From this kind-hearted teacher, young Markham 
learned, for the first time, of Thomas Moore, Alfred Tennyson, and William 
Cullen Bryant. Another teacher, Samuel Woods, now a lawyer of Stock- 





ton, California, helped to stir up the lad to try for a higher education, — 
a matter that seemed beyond the pale of hope in a place where one’s sur- 
roundings were almost a wilderness. 

When Mr. Woods left the school, he sent Markham, who was then 
about thirteen years old, a letter full of wisdom and encouragement, which 
the poet has preserved to this day. It was the memory of the warm- 
hearted sympathy of this teacher that kept his ambition ever before the lad, 
and no one speaks more feelingly than does Mr. Markham, to-day, of the 
wonderful influence 
on a boy’s life of a 
sympathetic, we1l- 
meaning teacher. 
‘«Our lasting respon- 
sibility for the shap- 
ing touch which we 
elders give to the 
young and plastic 
mind,—’ this is, in 
Mr. Markham’ s phi- 
losophy, a concern 
of deep and tragic 
import. 

About the time 
that he met this sym- 
pathetic teacher, he 
discovered a few 
precious books in the 
dust and darkness of 
adeserted cupboard. 
They were Lord 
Byron's poems, 
Pope, the ‘ Iliad,"’ 
and a half dozen vol- 
umes of Scott's 
‘*Tales of.a Grand- 
father."" What a 
moment of joy it 
was to the boy, as 
he stood in the pres- 
ence of those more 
than golden treas- 
ures! The books he 
carefully dusted, and 
carried away to his 
bedroom; and, from 
that day forth, they 
became the constant 
companions of the 
hours which he 
could steal from 
work and sleep. 

One of these 
books was always 
stowed away in a 
pocket, whenever he 


‘PROFESSOR ” EDWIN MARKHAM, OF “OAK TREE COLLEGE,” ARROYO GRANDE, SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY, 1874 went riding down 


the wind-swept ran- 
ges or over the sun-smit Sacramento plains to ‘‘round up’’ the cattle. 
The insatiable thirst for knowledge was ever alive in the boy; and, fre- 
quently, on the long rides, he would stop to let his horses rest and graze, 
while he would sit in the shadow of a rock and pore over some beloved 
book. It was not always poetry that held the boy's attention. An old 
‘*Bullions’s Grammar’’ and a well-worn ‘‘ Ray's Arithmetic’’ had been 
found in the cupboard, and these he studied with great profit. 


The Free, Wild Life of the Plains Gave Him Scope 


But, whenever there was a rodeo or a frisky steer to be corralled, he 
could turn from the student to the cowboy with wonderful alacrity. When- 
ever his lithe-limbed broncho, spurred to action, shot across the range 
after a runaway steer, Markham would take his lariat from the pommel of 
his saddle, and, at full speed, with all the grace of a vaguero, send the 
leathern coil through the air, and seldom did it miss its mark. Some of 
those rides after missing cattle carried him twenty miles or more across the 
Sacramento plains, to the high tules on the banks of the Sacramento River. 
When night came, he would unsaddle and stake his horse. Then he would 
light a camp-fire, made from brush he gathered, warm the cold lunch which 
he had strapped to his saddle, eat as hungrily as the gray wolf, and then 
wrap himself in his blanket for sleep. Many times he was awakened by 
the rain pattering on his face, or the shrill cry of the coyote. 

Those journeys over mountain and plain had an epic interest for the young 
man. His pathways were beset by thrilling adventures with wild animals 
and cattle thieves. Once he did battle with an ugly rattler, that lay coiled 
in the trail until it sprang at him as he approached. On this occasion, he 
fought for his horse’s life as well as his own. He was brought face to face 
with mountain lions, on many occasions, and his struggles with the mighty 
eagles that tried to carry away the young calves often tested his strength 
and endurance and the speed of his trusty horse. The story of his open 
fights with cattle thieves on their fleet-footed mustangs, whirling their 
treacherous /aria/s, would pale the fabled tales of ‘‘Fra Diavolo.'’ Hardly 
a month passed that he did not take his life in his hands. 

As the poet neared manhood, he found opportunity to take the course 
in the state normal school at San José, California, and, finally, to follow it 
with a collegiate training in classics and higher mathematics. Even with 
all this, he did not feel that his education was complete. He saw the need 
of a training in handcraft. Indeed, he had the Tolstoian belief that every 
man should do a part of the physical work of the world, He looked with 




















e dismay upon the tendency of many 
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THE PALACE OF DALLIANCE - 


\ MOUNTAIN peak, covered with the 
rooding mist of coming dawn, 
ijestically in the still air. The 
yutline of the moon, as she reluc- 
retires from her realm,is yet dimly 
The song of the morning star 
) faint inthe sky. Masses of 
ind crimson, and gold, hang a 
efore the face of day. The ex- 
hush that precedes the awaken- 
ire envelops all things. 
e valley, far beneath, a godlike 
as the morning, clad in 
| armor, and mounted on a 
te steed, strains his eager gaze 
the mountain tép. Shod with 
seem the feet of the steed, 
ves he carry his rider forward. 
he not keep pace with the im- 
e of the impetuous youth, whose 
s with every step that draws 
rer to his goal. 

t rolls away. The curtain 
ind crimson and gold is rent 
yy the flaming god of day. 

t dews sparkle and scintillate 
eds of velvet green. The birds 
nd hop from branch to branch, 
)urst into a triumphant chorus 
Nature is awake, rejoicing in 
trength of the glad young day. 
. traveler toward the mountain top 
| 3 the pean. 
procession of the hours ad- 
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EDWIN MARKHAM 


[Written when the poct was eighteen years 
of age,and now published for the first time.} 
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he erected a rough hedge fence around :}). 
tree, so that, during the night, the « 
could not destroy his college. The « 
dren flocked to that open-air univers \\, 
many walking or riding several miles. \, 
the pupils were of all ages, the ener; 
teacher was obliged, sometimes, to 
plain, on the rough blackboard, the n \s. 
teries of the alphabet, and, next, sc \¢ 
problem in algebra. While the two | ,. 
tremes of the curriculum of the ‘* Oak 1: 
College’’ were being expounded, the b: ds 
were busy with their musical conse: 
tory in the cool, green, windy bran 
overhead,and the woodpeckers and sqi:\r- 
rels were storing their winter acorns in 
near-by hollow trees, making fleet 
comments on the silly industry of ‘he 
teacher, so intent with his pupils. 

That was the beginning of education,| 
labors that ended in the superintenden:, 
of some of the most important institut 
of the West, for Edwin Markham s 
showed a genius for teaching in al! its 
phases. And all this while, the poe: 
heart was never faithless to its love for the 
Muses. All these years, his poems were 
appearing in the large magazines of the 
country. 

At length, in the Christmas vacation of 
1898, he sat down to write the ‘* Man wi: 
the Hoe,’ the poem which has marke: 
new epoch in American literature. Int 
this poem he condensed the thought and 
passion and philosophy of a lifetime. 
This stamped him as the poet of the 
hour, and he quickly soared on 
wings of fame to a position in letters 
that is only achieved by very, very few 


MARGUERITE 
BROOKS 


strains of music. How delicious, how 
soothing it was! He was so near thi 
palace, but a little detour to the left 
would take him to the gates. He could 
already hear the plash of the water, 
as it dashed itself in feathery spray 
into the marble basin. 

Ah, he was at the gates! They 
stood ajar. How enchanting! The rhyth- 
mical plash of the fountains, the per- 
fume of the flowers that bloomed on 
every side, the witchery of the music, 
steeped his senses in a trance of delight. 

He slid from his milk-white steed 
He was drawn within the inviting gates. 
From the open door of the palace, a 
maiden of voluptuous beauty, clad in 
loose flowing robes, advanced to meet 
him. With awelcoming smile she took 
the youth’s hand in hers, and led him 
into a lofty hall, where tall, graceful 
ferns, and ornamental palms, and the 
play of fountains cooled the heavily per- 
fumed air. Lying on couches and di 
vans, in attitudes of luxurious repose, 
lay men and women, sipping, from silver 
and golden goblets, draughts which 
steeped their senses in happy forgetful- 
ness of the cares that torment and bless 
the day. The siren led the seeker after 
ease to a vacant couch, and, putting a 
flowing goblet in his hand, in caressing 
tones, bade him drink. A drowsiness 
stole upon him, his limbs relaxed, his 
eyelids drooped. Fainter and fainter 


grew the vision of the mountain top. No lofty peaks raised their frown- 


* * * * * * ” 
The heat of the day is past. The mountain peak, clear-cut against 
the glory of the setting sun, casts giant shadows into the valley below. 


es toward noon. The sun is op- 
vely hot. Languor begins to creep upon the youth. He sighs as 
vd »oks upward to the sharp mountain peak, which seems to cut the blue ing heights in the fair Elysium in which he wandered. 
eh pyrean. He is not yet halfway up. The distance looks greater than 
i+, in the rosy light of morning. His weight presses so heavily on 
pot of teed that the animal's pace insensibly slackens. 
PY Suddenly a strain of music, the like of which he never before heard, falls 


the ear of the traveler. Wonderingly he turns his eyes in the direc- 
from which the ravishing sounds proceed. To the left, halfway up 
height, he sees, gleaming through an opening in the trees, the stately 
walls of a marble palace. How came it there? Who is the owner? 
ol and refreshing it looks, embowered in the green shade! How 
tful it would be to dismount and pass the languorous noontide within 
i. } ol retreat! But the king, who sent him forth to scale the moun- 
: ide him not tarry on the way, which he warned him was full of 
en dangers. No, he would not turn aside from his path, no matter 

t the temptation. 
Onward he toiled. Fiercer and fiercer grewthe heat. The gourd at 
back was dry. Why should he not turn aside and slake his thirst 
the fountains which play within the courtyard of the palace? There 
: surely could be no danger in that? A little rest and refreshment would 
3 renew his strength for the upward journey. Nearer and nearer came the 





Its rugged grandeur is untouched by time. It seems but yesterday since 
it beckoned to the eager young knight on the snow-white charger. 
Where is he? 

Out of the grove on the left, with unsteady,shambling gait, comes 
a travel-soiled, broken-down steed. From the head of his pale, emac'- 
ated rider, the battered helmet has fallen, exposing the few scattered gray 
locks which Time has spared. His dented, rusty armor clanks with 
every fearful move, as he tries to urge his worn-out steed further and 
further from the blackened walls of the dungeon in which his youth lies 
buried. The laughter of mocking fiends pursues him, as he stumbles 
downward. Hideous, grinning faces peer at him from the loopholes, 25 
he turns his faded eyes toward the transformed palace, which so lately rang 
with the revelry of the lotus-eaters. Onward he goes in the gathering gloom. 
The shadows enfold him. A voice rings in his ears. It rumbles through 
the hills. The echoes fling back: ‘‘‘The wages of sin is death!’ ‘The 
wages of sin is death !’"’ : ; 
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H APPINESS is the goal toward which each mortal strives. 

Even those morbid people who believe them- 
selves to be deeply religious, and scorn earthly happi- 
ness, do so only as an imaginary means of attainin 
eternal joy. 

But, fortunately for humanity, the world is growing 
wiser and more helpful in its ideas of what constitutes 
religion. 

The intelligent man does not believe, to-day, that 
he must be persistently miserable on earth, in order to 
be happy throughout eternity. 

He does not think poverty and sickness and mis- 
fortune are the necessary accompaniments of spiritual 
attainment. 

He believes them to be mere phases, through which 
the good and the bad, the worthy and the unworthy, 
are sometimes called to pass, and that they are largely 
under the control of the spiritual powers. 

He regards his Creator as a loving being, who de- 
sires His children to be happy. 

Happiness is a science. Just as there are people 
born with abnormal gifts,—in music, or mathematics,— 
and again, others born with no ear for music, and an almost total lack 
of the power of understanding figures, so there are some people born with 
a talent for being happy, or miserable. 

The dullest minds, however, can be trained to grasp some idea of 
music or mathematics; and so the most melancholy can be taught how 
to obtain a certain amount of happiness out of life, if they choose to work 
for it. 

When the editor of Success asked me to write upon this topic, he 
believed, undoubtedly, that I had some knowledge of happiness, and of 
the roads which lead to it. I have,— 


For I am one who lives to say 


My life has held more gold than gray, 
And that the splendor of the real 
Surpassed my early dream’s ideal. 


My anticipations of enjoyment in life have been more than fulfilled. 

Just as the successful financier might be pardoned for describing 
his personal efforts in the acquirement of a fortune, I may be excused 
for speaking somewhat freely of my own experiences in the pursuit of 
happiness. I am quite sure that, were every millionaire to offer his 
fortune for the happiness I have obtained out of life, I would at once de- 
cline the proposition. 

My first recollection of my mental states isthat of thinking it was a 
very great privilege to be alive, but that nothing in my environment was 
satisfactory. Without knowing why, I was conscious of a sense of home- 
sickness and loneliness, and heart hunger. 

A Wisconsin prairie house, in which no contented spirit dwelt, and 
where the struggle for the mere necessities of life exhausted the strength 
and time of every adult member of the household, (all out of their true 
sphere,) was nota source from which an artistic and sensitive tempera- 
ment could draw much encouragement. Yes, I remember many days when 
my irrepressible youth filled me with an overwhelming delight in existence; 
an intense gratitude for life; and almost as many nights, when I wept 
myself to sleep with the hurts and disappointments of the days. Still I 
confidently believed that I was to be happy. I was forever on the alert, 
in a state of spiritual expectancy, as it were. Without knowing it, I was 
setting vibrations in motion which would bring much joy into my life, 
re was forming my brain cells into optimistic and hopeful shapes of 
thought. 

I believe this is the very first road to happiness; to train the mind 
to expect a good deal of enjoyment in this world; to look upon misfortune 
as only a temporary obstacle, and upon every to-morrow as a radiant- 
faced friend hurrying to our assistance. 

Without religious training beyond that of an evening ‘‘ Now I lay 
me down to sleep,’’ I was happily born with a devout faith in unseen forces, 
and in prayer. I believed myself to be closely surrounded by loving 
influences, or guardian angels, who were doing all in their power to guide 
me toward happiness and success. 

This belief has never left me, and has been a shining road to hap- 
piness for me all my life. 

Some of the most melancholy and despondent hours of my existence 
have been when I wentcontrary to what I felt was the promptings of 
these influences, and because conscious of their disappointment and of 
my temporary isolation from their presence. 

Books are roads to happiness, or to discontent, according to what order 
f books we read. 
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My early reading,I know, resulted in more 
disaster than benefit. Of a naturally highly 
romantic and imaginative temperament, | 
read exciting and florid novels, wherein impossible hero- 
ines,of amazing beauty, figured with fascinating villains 
and heroes, through a continuous performance of won- 
derful adventures. The luxurious settings of most of 
the scenes, especially the final ones, usually left me 
with a keener sense of the barrenness of actual life, 
as I found it; and for days, after finishing one of these 
romances, my existence would seem to me _ scarcely 
worth dragging through, and a sense of hopelessness 
would possess me. I fairly loathed my own reflection 
in the mirror, comparing it with the wonderful beauty 
of the heroine of the last novel, and a general dis- 
content evicted my natural joyousness. False standards 
of life were created in my mind, which required years 
of experience to undermine and topple over. 

I can not fully enough express the importance 
which I attach to the right kind of reading for the 
young. My home was far from any town or library. 
Craving books, I seized upon such as were to be found 
in a country neighborhood, and the serial stories which ran through 
the New York ‘‘Mercury,’’ ‘‘Ledger,’’ and ‘‘Weekly,’’ together with 
Ouida’s sumptuous novels, were eagerly perused, and read aloud by 
me to older members of the family who did not realize their influence 
upon my naturally overwrought imagination. The entire family, in 
truth, indulged in a fictitious happiness in listening to those stories, 
which lifted each troubled and worried mind, temporarily, out of its unsat- 
isfactory environment. 

All this occurred in, and even before, my ‘‘teens.’’ Later, those ex- 
cellent books by Mrs. Whitney,—‘‘We Girls,’’ ‘‘The Other Girls,’’—fell 
into my hands, and they were like healthful food after having lived on 
drugs; and later still George Eliot's works, and Emerson's ‘‘ Essays,’’ 
which lifted me into a new realm, with a new atmosphere. These were 
actual roads to happiness; leading to no swamp, and to no mirage, but to 
somewhere, farther up and out into a wider, fairer world. Having, since 
the age of eight, been addicted to much scribbling of verse and prose, 
I began to publish my crude effusions at fourteen. 

It was then and there that I entered upon another broad road to 
happiness,—the avenue of expression. This brought me to new friends, 
new experiences, new opportunities, and a new understanding of life and 
humanity, together with the exhilarating effect of material profit, and a 
means of self-support. 

But sunlight always brings its shadow with it. After my first bounding 
delights in the new world which I had entered, came the hurts of criticism, 
misunderstanding of motives, indeed of methods, and jealousy; and besides, 
as my horizon widened, I began to realize the magnitude of life and its 
responsibilities, and to feel discouraged. I was told by the critics that 
everything had been said and written long before I came upon earth's 
scene, by more gifted tongues and pens, and that it was presumption for 
an ignorant girl to imagine she had any message of importance to give the 
world. I was assured that neither money nor fame was to be made in 
this prosaic age, by literary work; and that, at best, I could only hope to 
be a third-rate rhymester, or a penny-a-liner. 

These things depressed me tempor>.i.:, But my habit of hopeful 
expectation always asserted itself, anc ater was y, «2 express myself was 
too strong to be overcome by pessiznt-inside ¢¢y, «piness I derived 
from my work was too great to be aith the me Ym e had not meant 
needed recompense as well. f the Yani 2g, “ 

A habit of reasoning with mysir. Hays w, %s 5, tin 1er person, and 
of self-analysis when I was alone dismissed, %,, > ay eat factor in my 
ultimate happiness. her and #7: oo” 

For instance, when I felt a bits yping/7, © ,"d at times, against 
the fate which shut me out from mau, ./.%, ires of early youth, 
which I saw other girls enjoying,—travel, luve.y ,...0ents, and the amuse- 
ments which I craved,—I took myself to task and said: ‘‘Now would 
you exchange places in every particular with any one of these girls? 
Would you be one of them, and give up your own individuality? Then how 
utterly absurd and unreasonable it is that you wish to take the rose leaves 
from her life-bush, and leave the thorns,—either be willing to accept your 
own life as it is, or to give it up wholly for that of another, in your rebel- 
lious moods.”’ 

I found myself amenable to reason, and this course of argument was 


. always effective in makine ne contented with my lot forthe time being, 


while I was no less det anu, i to improve and better it as rapidly as 
possible. noy 
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knew nothing of the trade when he Awake from your dreaming,—up,—on to the fray teries of the alphabet, and, next, sc ye 
n, but, when he finished, he was an That is waged in the front of the hurrying to-day ! problem in algebra. While the two «\. 
t smith. As soon as this career Up. on to the battle of honor and truth, tremes of the curriculum of the ‘‘ Oak 7 sce 
ended, Mr. Markham started out as With a spirit that will not be quelled, and forsooth College'’ were being expounded, the b: ds 
her; and, for a quarter of a century, You never can fail of a victory glorious, were busy with their musical conserya. 
name was associated with educational For the vanquished may be the most truly victorious. tory in the cool, green, windy branc es 
n California. overhead,and the woodpeckers and squir. 
lis first experience as a teacher was On, fear not, nor falter, but give of your best ; rels were storing their winter acorns in 
ed with a romantic glamour. He was It is all that an angel can do: leave the rest near-by hollow trees, making fleeting 
1 to take charge of a school in Arroyo Unto God: He is sure, and He loves more your flags comments on the silly industry of the 
e, a little town in the mountains When the Powers of darkness have rent them to rags. teacher, so intent with his pupils. 
in Luis Obispo County, California. The law of the soul is eternal endeavor, That was the beginning of educationa| 
a ride of three hundred miles in a And bears the man onward and upward forever. labors that ended in the superintendenc, 
rse stage which was often at the of some of the most important institutions 
of the crafty highwayman, with no So rise with a faith in yourself, with a vow; of the West, for Edwin Markham s 
; for sleep or food, he arrived at Set your face to the stars and press on in the Now ; showed a genius for teaching in all its 
Grande only to find that no school- Reck not of the Future; reck not of the Past: phases. And all this while, the poc: 
had been erected. Mr. Markham They are God’s. Doing right in the present will cast heart was never faithless to its love for the 
then twenty-two years old, a tall, A horoscope fair for all time. Who does his best Muses. All these years, his poems were 
shouldered, smooth-faced man, with Bears the stars of his destiny in his own breast. appearing in the large magazines of the 
)f gritin his make-up, and a capac- country. 
expedients. Being without a school- And all may be done in To-day that we wait At length, in the Christmas vacation of 
he selected a large oak whose For To-morrow to do. Ah, the Future is fate 1898, he sat down to write the ‘* Man with 
ng branches shaded a goodly If we stand idle-handed and wishing and dumb the Hoe,’’ the poem which has marked « 
h of ground from the sun. This spot And wait for to-morrow with fortune to come. new epoch in American literature. Into 
ected for his school, and christened So awake from your dreaming,—-up,—on the fray this poem he condensed the thought and 
e Oak Tree College.’’ He placed That is waged in the front of the hurrying to-day; passion and philosophy of a lifetime. 
yy the trunk for his desk, nailed And Truth will be laureled and Right wear her crown This stamped him as the poet of the 
lackboard above it, and carried, On the field where the phalanx of wrong was trod down. hour, and he quickly soared on 1 
the old boxes and planks that wings of fame to a position in letters 
venches for the children. Then that is only achieved by very, very few 
THE PALACE OF DALLIANCE BROOKS 
BROOKS 
\. MOUNTAIN peak, covered with the om strains of music. How delicious, how 
rooding mist of coming dawn, A soothing it was! He was so near ti 
ijestically in the still air. The palace, but a little detour to the left 
itline of the moon, as she reluc- would take him to the gates. He could 
retires from her realm, is yet dimly already hear the plash of the water, 
The song of the morning star as it dashed itself in feathery spray 
faint inthe sky. Masses of into the marble basin. 
crimson, and gold, hang a Ah, he was at the gates! The 
efore the face of day. The ex- stood ajar. How enchanting! The rhyth- 
ish that precedes the awaken- mical plash of the fountains, the per- 
e envelops all things. fume of the flowers that bloomed on 
e valley, far beneath, a godlike every side, the witchery of the music, 
fair as the morning, clad in steeped his senses in a trance of delight. 
or, and mounted on a He slid from his milk-white steed 
steed, strains his eager gaze He was drawn within the inviting gates. 
the mountain tdép. Shod with From the open door of the palace, a 
seem the feet of the steed, maiden of voluptuous beauty, clad in 
es he carry his rider forward. loose flowing robes, advanced to meet 
1e not keep pace with the im- him. With awelcoming smile she took 
of the impetuous youth, whose the youth’s hand in hers, and led him 
s with every step that draws into a lofty hall, where tall, graceful 
rer to his goal. ferns, and ornamental palms, and the 
t rolls away. The curtain play of fountains cooled the heavily per- 
rimson and gold is rent fumed air. Lying on couches and di- 
y the flaming god of day. vans, in attitudes of luxurious repose, 
ht dews sparkle and scintillate lay men and women, sipping, from silver 
of velvet green. The birds and golden goblets, draughts which 
hop from branch to branch, steeped their senses in happy forgetful- 
‘st into a triumphant chorus ness of the cares that torment and bless 
Nature is awake, rejoicing in the day. The siren led the seeker after 
ty strength of the glad young day. ease to a vacant couch, and, putting a 
eler toward the mountain top flowing goblet in his hand, in caressing 
aN € pean. tones, bade him drink. A drowsiness 
j e procession of the hours ad- stole upon him, his limbs relaxed, his 
on toward noon. The sun is op- eyelids drooped. Fainter and fainter 
aj vely hot. Languor begins to creep upon the youth. He sighs as grew the vision of the mountain top. No lofty peaks raised their frown- 
c¥ ks upward to the sharp mountain peak, which seems to cut the blue ing heights in the fair Elysium in which he wandered. 
7 pyrean. He is not yet halfway up. The distance looks greater than * x * * * * * 
bit n the rosy light of morning. His weight presses so heavily on The heat of the day is past. The mountain peak, clear-cut against 
By teed that the animal's pace insensibly slackens. the glory of the setting sun, casts giant shadows into the valley below. 
y uddenly a strain of music, the like of which he never before heard, falls Its rugged grandeur is untouched by time. It seems but yesterday since 
o the ear of the traveler. Wonderingly he turns his eyes in the direc- it beckoned to the eager young knight on the snow-white charger. 
5 ee n from which the ravishing sounds proceed. To the left, halfway up Where is he? 
% eight, he sees, gleaming through an opening in the trees, the stately Out of the grove on the left, with unsteady,shambling gait, comes 
walls of a marble palace. How came it there? Who is the owner? a travel-soiled, broken-down steed. From the head of his pale, emaci- 
vy cool and refreshing it looks, embowered in the green shade! How ated rider, the battered helmet has fallen, exposing the few scattered gray 
ie tful it would be to dismount and pass the languorous noontide within locks which Time has spared. His dented, rusty armor clanks with 
La ol retreat! But the king, who sent him forth to scale the moun- every fearful move, as he tries to urge his worn-out steed further and 
ae n, bade him not tarry on the way, which he warned him was full of further from the blackened walls of the dungeon in which his youth |ies 
q en dangers. No, he would not turn aside from his path, no matter buried. The laughter of mocking fiends pursues him, as he stumbles 
1 t the temptation. downward. Hideous, grinning faces peer at him from the loopholes, @ 
pf Onward he toiled. Fiercer and fiercer grewthe heat. The gourd at he turns his faded eyes toward the transformed palace, which so lately rang 
; sack was dry. Why should he not turn aside and slake his thirst with the revelry of the lotus-eaters. Onward he goes in the gathering gloom. 
ee the fountains which play within the courtyard of the palace? There The shadows enfold him. A voice rings in his ears. It rumbles through 


rely could be no danger in that? A little rest and refreshment would 
new his strength for the upward journey. Nearer and nearer came the 


the hills. The echoes fling back: ‘*‘The wages of sin is death!’ ‘The 
wages of sin is death !’"’ : ; 
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H APPINESS is the goal toward which each mortal strives. 

Even those morbid people who believe them- 
selves to be deeply religious, and scorn earthly happi- 
ness, do so only as an imaginary means of attainin 
eternal joy. 

But, fortunately for humanity, the world is growing 
wiser and more helpful in its ideas of what constitutes 
religion. 

The intelligent man does not believe, to-day, that 
he must be persistently miserable on earth, in order to 
be happy throughout eternity. 

He does not think poverty and sickness and mis- 
fortune are the necessary accompaniments of spiritual 
attainment. 

He believes them to be mere phases, through which 
the good and the bad, the worthy and the unworthy, 
are sometimes called to pass, and that they are largely 
under the control of the spiritual powers. 

He regards his Creator as a loving being, who de- 
sires His children to be happy. 

Happiness is a science. Just as there are people 
born with abnormal gifts,—in music, or mathematics,— 
and again, others born with no ear for music, and an almost total lack 
of the power of understanding figures, so there are some people born with 
a talent for being happy, or miserable. 

The dullest minds, however, can be trained to grasp some idea of 
music or mathematics; and so the most melancholy can be taught how 
to obtain a certain amount of happiness out of life, if they choose to work 
for it. 

When the editor of Success asked me to write upon this topic, he 
believed, undoubtedly, that I had some knowledge of happiness, and of 
the roads which lead to it. I have,— 

For I am one who lives to say 

My life has held more gold than gray, 
And that the splendor of the real 
Surpassed my early dream's ideal. 

My anticipations of enjoyment in life have been more than fulfilled. 

Just as the successful financier might be pardoned for describing 
his personal efforts in the acquirement of a fortune, I may be excused 
for speaking somewhat freely of my own experiences in the pursuit of 
happiness. I am quite sure that, were every millionaire to offer his 
fortune for the happiness I have obtained out of life, I would at once de- 
cline the proposition. 

My first recollection of my mental states isthat of thinking it was a 
very great privilege to be alive, but that nothing in my environment was 
satisfactory. Without knowing why, I was conscious of a sense of home- 
sickness and loneliness, and heart hunger. 

A Wisconsin prairie house, in which no contented spirit dwelt, and 
where the struggle for the mere necessities of life exhausted the strength 
and time of every adult member of the household, (all out of their true 
sphere,) was not a source from which an artistic and sensitive tempera- 
ment could draw much encouragement. Yes, I remember many days when 
my irrepressible youth filled me with an overwhelming delight in existence; 
an intense gratitude for life; and almost as many nights, when I wept 
myself to sleep with the hurts and disappointments of the days. Still I 
confidently believed that I was to be happy. I was forever on the alert, 
in a state of spiritual expectancy, as it were. Without knowing it, I was 
setting vibrations in motion which would bring much joy into my life, 
and was forming my brain cells into optimistic and hopeful shapes of 
thought. 

I believe this is the very first road to happiness; to train the mind 
to expect a good deal of enjoyment in this world; to look upon misfortune 
as only a temporary obstacle, and upon every to-morrow as a radiant- 
faced friend hurrying to our assistance. 

Without religious training beyond that of an evening ‘‘Now I lay 
me down to sleep,’ I was happily born with a devout faith in unseen forces, 
and in prayer. I believed myself to be closely surrounded by loving 
influences, or guardian angels, who were doing all in their power to guide 
me toward happiness and success. 

This belief has never left me, and has been a shining road to hap- 
piness for me all my life. 

Some of the most melancholy and despondent hours of my existence 
have been when I wentcontrary to what I felt was the promptings of 
these influences, and because conscious of their disappointment and of 
my temporary isolation from their presence. 

Books are roads to happiness, or to discontent, according to what order 
of books we read. 


SUCCESS 


What Success is Greater Than Happiness? : : 
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My early reading,I know, resulted in more 
disaster than benefit. Of a naturally highly 
romantic and imaginative temperament, | 
read exciting and florid novels, wherein impossible hero- 
ines,of amazing beauty, figured with fascinating villains 
and heroes, through a continuous performance of won- 
derful adventures. The luxurious settings of most of 
the scenes, especially the final ones, usually left me 
with a keener sense of the barrenness of actual life, 
as I found it; and for days, after finishing one of these 
romances, my existence would seem to me scarcely 
worth dragging through, and a sense of hopelessness 
would possess me. I fairly loathed my own reflection 
in the mirror, comparing it with the wonderful beauty 
of the heroine of the last novel, and a general dis- 
content evicted my natural joyousness. False standards 
of life were created in my mind, which required years 
of experience to undermine and topple over. 

I can not fully enough express the importance 
which I attach to the right kind of reading for the 
young. My home was far from any town or library. 
Craving books, I seized upon such as were to be found 
in a country neighborhood, and the serial stories which ran through 
the New York ‘‘Mercury,’’ ‘‘Ledger,’’ and ‘‘Weekly,’’ together with 
Ouida’s sumptuous novels, were eagerly perused, and read aloud by 
me to older members of the family who did not realize their influence 
upon my naturally overwrought imagination. The entire family, in 
truth, indulged in a fictitious happiness in listening to those stories, 
which lifted each troubled and worried mind, temporarily, out of its unsat- 
isfactory environment. 

All this occurred in, and even before, my ‘‘teens.’’ Later, those ex- 
cellent books by Mrs. Whitney,—‘‘ We Girls,’’ ‘*The Other Girls,’’ —fell 
into my hands, and they were like healthful food after having lived on 
drugs; and later still George Eliot's works, and Emerson's ‘‘ Essays,"’ 
which lifted me into a new realm, with a new atmosphere. These were 
actual roads to happiness; leading to no swamp, and to no mirage, but to 
somewhere, farther up and out into a wider, fairer world. Having, since 
the age of eight, been addicted to much scribbling of verse and prose, 
I began to publish my crude effusions at fourteen. 

It was then and there that I entered upon another broad road to 
happiness,—the avenue of expression. This brought me to new friends, 
new experiences,-new opportunities, and a new understanding of life and 
humanity, together with the exhilarating effect of material profit, and a 
means of self-support. 

But sunlight always brings its shadow with it. After my first bounding 
delights in the new world which I had entered, came the hurts of criticism, 
misunderstanding of motives, indeed of methods, and jealousy; and besides, 
as my horizon widened, I began to realize the magnitude of life and its 
responsibilities, and to feel discouraged. I was told by the critics that 
everything had been said and written long before I came upon earth's 
scene, by more gifted tongues and pens, and that it was presumption for 
an ignorant girl to imagine she had any message of importance to give the 
world. I was assured that neither money nor fame was to be made in 
this prosaic age, by literary work; and that, at best, I could only hope to 
be a third-rate rhymester, or a penny-a-liner. 

These things depressed me temporz.iiy. But my habit of hopeful 
expectation always asserted itself, anc my impulse to express myself was 
too strong to be overcome by pessiinists, while the happiness I derived 
from my work was too great to be abandoned, even if it had not meant 
needed recompense as well. 

A habit of reasoning with myself, as if I were another person, and 
of self-analysis when I was alone n my room, was a great factor in my 
ultimate happiness. 

For instance, when I felt a bitu \ rebellion, as I did at times, against 
the fate which shut me out from ma..; of the pleasures of early youth, 
which I saw other girls enjoying,—travel, lovely garments, and the amuse- 
ments which I craved,—I took myself to task and said: ‘‘Now would 
you exchange places in every particular with any one of these girls? 
Would you be one of them, and give up your own individuality? Then how 
utterly absurd and unreasonable it is that you wish to take the rose leaves 
from her life-bush, and leave the thorns,—either be willing to accept your 
own life as it is, or to give it up wholly for that of another, in your rebel- 
lious moods."’ 

I found myself amenable to reason, and this course of argument was 


. always effective in making me contented with my lot forthe time being, 


while I was no less determined to improve and better it as rapidly as 
possible. 
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He who would grasp the key to power must be 
ater than his calling, and resist the vulgar 


rosperity that retrogrades toward barbarism. 





HANG UP BRIGHT EvFeY physician knows 

PICTURES IN THE that we may increase 

GALLERY OF bodily suffering, and even 

YOUR MIND engender the very diseases 

we dread, by continually 

» upon our bodily condition. On the other 

nd, we may augment our health-power by ex- 

ng discordant thought, or any other enemy of 

th and happiness from the mind, as one would 
t a thief from his house. 

mental conditions that govern success are 

ely the same as those that govern health 

ppiness. Success is largely a creation of 

and, if we would succeed, we must 

< success thoughts. A stream cannot rise 

r than its source, and even a Raphael could 

nt the face of Christ with Satan in his 
for a model. 

e should never admit, for an instant,even the 
tion that he may fail, for this lessens his 
ence just so much, and without confidence 

) nothing. Persistently assert that the 
r framed you for success, that it is your 
ht, and that it would be a positive sin for 

t to succeed. 
ure despondent, downcast, suffering from 
oly, you have had your mind fixed on 
thoughts, and have felt sure that misfor- 
were coming to you. You have anticipated 
failure and disaster so long that your brain is ab- 
ely incapable of giving off anything but mor- 

i oughts. You have dwelt upon the dark side 

und lived so long in the shadows that your brain 
ipable of producing a bright, helpful men- 
ture. How can you expect to find success 
ippiness when you are going in the oppo- 
rection, constantly feeding your mind with 

ns of disaster and failure? 
t face! Pull down those sable, morbid pic- 
ich have hung for years in the gallery of 
nd, and hang up bright, cheerful colors 
Fling open the shutters of your mental 
ber, and the shadows and ghosts which have 
so real, which have haunted and chilled 
soul with fear, will flee as fog and mists flee 
fore the sunlight. The pestilence and miasma 
now hang around and keep you despond- 
vanish. You will get a new outlook 
pon life, and will see things a’ “hey really are, 
rough the distorted medium or’‘dark-colored 


yu increase discord by admitting’ its reality, 

s you increase happiness by dwelling upon 

the things which make you happy. Sc\ by dwell- 

pon and anticipating failure, ¢ invite it, 
ause success to fly from you. 

ersistently shut out every the t that dis- 

ges or depresses you, and xéép the mind in 

right, healthy condition. Then the brain cells 

clear to think and plan, the body strong, 

und able to carry out the dictates of the 

n;and the mind, unclouded by the cobwebs 

of fear and anticipated failure, quick to seize 

upon every passing opportunity or advantage, 

will open the door to success. 
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Whene’er a task is put to you, 
+ [on Do n't idly sit and view it; 
' Nor be content and wish it done— 
Begin at once and do it 
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SUCCESS 


NOWHERE in the range 

of uplifting activi- 
ties does there exist a bet- 
ter field for usefulness 
than in the improvement 
of the social surround- 
ings of the enlisted men 
of the army and the navy. This is the semi-patri- 
otic work in which the ladies of the Women's 
Auxiliary of the international committee of the 
Young Men's Christian Association have been 
engaged since 1899. 

In the case of the army, a fine example of the 
work of the army and navy department of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, with which 
we codperate, is seen in the new building on 
Governor's Island, New York Harbor, where sol- 
diers have all the appointments of a clubhouse 
and athletic headquarters. It was given by Mr. 
Dodge, and there should be one hundred such 
buildings scattered over this country, to offset the 
low type of places now open to the men when 
they are off duty and outside the army posts. 


THE SAVING 
OF THE SOLDIER 
AND THE SAILOR 


Written Exclusively 
Sor * Success” 


» When the sailor comes ashore, his uniform 


makes him a conspicuous mark, and, as after a 
long cruise he generally has money in large sums, 
he easily becomes a prey to designing persons, 
while respectable boarding places are closed to 
him, I understand. Through our Women’s Aux- 
iliary, a seven-story structure near the Brooklyn 
Bridge is being erected, where the sailors will 
be provided with a restaurant, a rifle range,a bowl- 
ing alley, game rooms, smoking and reading rooms, 
two hundred sleeping rooms, and an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of five hundred, the men 
to pay a small amount for board and lodging. 
Already there are splendid results at that point. 
With a much smaller outfit, at the present build- 
ing, there were thirty-five thousand visitors in 
Ig00; ten thousand meals were served, sixteen 
thousand men lodged over night, seven hundred 
and fifty lockers rented, and fifty thousand dollars 
in deposits saved for the men. Arrangements have 
now been made with a savings bank, whereby 
regular interest will be granted on deposits made by 
the sailors. The navy department, Young Men's 
Christian Association, will be responsible for the 
management of the new building. 

The auxiliary is supplying traveling libraries, 
music-boxes, stereopticon and gramophone enter- 
tainment outfits, and the usual supply of reading 
matter to both the soldiers and the sailors. In the 
Philippines and China, the work is especially help- 
ful to the men in the service. 

Our society needs the coéperation of patriotic 
American women, and we hope many will unite 
with this movement both by becoming members 
and in giving practical assistance along the lines 
indicated. The international committee of Young 
Men's Christian Associations, to which we are 
auxiliary, is doing an interesting and helpful work 
among railroad employees, college students, In- 
dians, and negroes, besides having a number of 
secretaries abroad, in addition to all that is being 
done in the army and navy, but we women are at 
present using our efforts almost entirely for the 
benefit of soldiers and sailors, and for railroad men. 


Wee, Put, Come 


The memories of such heroines of gentle charity who spend 


their days hanging sweet pictures in the silent galleries of 
sunless lives shall never perish from the earth. 
» 


RESERVE POWER ‘: FX up the cask! fill 
ASA up the cask! fill up 
SUCCESS-MOTOR the cask! and then, if you 

tap it anywhere, you will get 
a good stream; but, if you put in but little, it will 
dribble, dribble, dribble, and you must tap, tap, tap, 
and then you will get but a small stream, after all."’ 

This was the advice given by Dr. Bellamy to a 
young clergyman who had asked him how he 
should set about preparing his sermons. No 
more excellent advice, none more applicable to 
young men generally,no matter what their station, 
profession or occupation, could be given. 

The cause of innumerable failures may be 
traced to the lack of reserve power. The major- 
ity of young men are satisfied with a half or 
quarter filled cask, which barely suffices to meet 
the ordinary demands of every day, but which is 
utterly insufficient for any extraordinary demand. 
They literally fulfill the scriptural injunction, — 
‘¢Take no thought for the morrow,’’—which was 
intended to emphasize ‘the lesson of faith and to 
condemn the foolish habit of worry,—but they 
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forget the parable of the foolish virgins who neg- 
lected to fill their lamps and were not preparec 
to meet the bridegroom. Preparation must come 
first; and then, indeed, there need be no. fretting, 
‘«no thought for the morrow."’ ‘‘If I were twenty, 
and had but ten years to live,’’ said a great 
scholar and writer, ‘‘1 would spend the first nine 
years accumulating knowledge and getting ready 
for the tenth.’’ 

Reserve power is capital, influence; .it is the 
ballast, the anchor that, holds the ship steady, 
and causes it to ride in safety through storm and 
tempest. And this reserve, which is a success- 
motor, if you will, cannot be stored up in a day, 
or a week, or a month, or a year. It is no special 
gift or talent; no one is born with this silver spoon 
in his mouth. But every one not unusually han- 
dicapped can acquire it. It cannot be purchased 
by dollars and cents, but only by years of hard 
study and patient, steady drill. And this study 
and drill must be ground into the soil of youth, or 
the autumn will yield no harvest of reserve. 

T. Starr King said that the great trees of Califor- 
nia gave him his first impression of the power of 
reserve. ‘‘It was the thought of the reserve 
energies that had been compacted into them,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that stirred me. The mountains had 
given them their iron and rich stimulants, the 
hills had given them their soil, the clouds had 
given their rain and snow, and a thousand summers 
and winters had poured forth their treasures about 
their vast roots."’ 

No young man can hope to do anything above 
the commonplace who has not made his life a 
reservoir of power on which he can constantly 
draw, which will never fail him in any emergency. 
It is only the man of great reserve, the man who 
has converted his knowledge into power, who has 
ground every experiment into paint for the great 
canvas for life's picture, who will make his mark 
in the world. The very skill which enables a 
surgeon to save a life, in an hour of supreme 
crisis, has been purchased by years of preparation, 
of stern discipline. 

Webster's name would never have gone down 
in history as the intellectual giant of his age had 
he on each occasion depended upon his natural 
genius. He was always storing up power for fu- 
ture use. Nothing, however insignificant, was 
overlooked that might strengthen his reserve. 

When he made the greatest speech, perhaps, in 
history, none of his associates saw any marked 
opportunity for fame. The debate had dragged 
heavily for days. Hayne had made a brilliant, 
and, as he thought, unanswerable speech. Web- 
ster had no time to prepare a reply, no time to 
read history to refresh his memory, to consult 
records, authorities, or friends. There he stood, 
alone, at a turning point in our nation’s history, 
fully realizing that he must stand or fall on his 
reserve. How much depended then on what he 
had stored up during all his previous life! The 
eyes of a nation were upon him. Would he be 
equal to the occasion ? His friends were anxious, 
his enemies jubilant over Hayne’s apparent vic- 
tory. But the great giant, conscious of a mighty 
reserve, rose to the occasion, calm and unruffled 
as a summer sea. It was one of the grandest 
spectacles in all our history. Serene, self-confi- 
dent, reposeful, Webster towered above his fel- 
lows, one of the most striking illustrations of re- 
serve the world has seen. ‘‘I felt,’’ said he, ‘‘as 
if everything I had ever seen, or read, or heard, 
was floating before me in one grand panorama, 
and I had little else to do than to reach up and 
cull a thunderbolt and hurl it at him,’’ [Hayne. } 

The consciousness of power, of hidden resource, 
will stamp itself upon your character, will com- 
municate itself to those about you, and inspire 
confidence in your ability. The measure of your 
reserve alone will limit your capacity for success. 

If you would succeed in your calling, look to 
your reserves. Be sure that you have stored away, 
in your power-house, the energy, the knowledge 
that will be equal to the great occasion when it 
comes. Many a worthy man has been forced to 
the wall, simply because he lacked the power, 
born of confidence, that would carry him through 
a crisis. More than one well established business 
house has gone down because there was not suffi- 
cient reserve back of it to carry it through a great 
emergency. 

Reserves give confidence, that consciousness of 
power that is more than half of victory. Admirel 
Farragut wrote his wife on the eve of battle, ‘‘As 
to being prepared for defeat, I certainly am not. 
Any man who is prepared for defeat would be 
half defeated before he commenced.”’ 
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It is rumored that Charles M. Hays, of the 
Grand Trunk Railroad, will receive a salary of 
$60,000 a year, in his new position, as the succes- 

r of Collis P. Huntington, on the Southern Pa- 
cific. Mr. Hays commands a good salary, be- 
cause he is a grinder.—Country Paper. 

yes, Mr. Hays is a grinder. When he was seven- 
teen years old, he went into the big mill, the 
American railroad, where the youth of this repub- 
lic are ground, hammered, rolled, polished, and 
sent out into the world to do things that only big 
men can manage. Some are unable to stand the 
grind."’ These quit. Some will not take the 
polish at the finish. These are pulverized and 
lumped in the scrap pile. 
It was in St. Louis, on the old Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, in November, 1873, that Mr. Hays heard 
the wheels go round for the first time. From the 
ery first revolution, he seemed to like it; he 
liked the “‘hum’’ and ‘‘go”’ of the passenger bus- 
iness, in which he started his railway work. A year 
later, he was transferred to the auditor's office, 
but in the same year took the desk in the office of 
the general superintendent, as chief clerk. In 
577, he went over to the Missouri Pacific, and 
ecame secretary to the general manager of 
Gould's great southwestern system. In 1884, he 
ttthe Missouri Pacific, and accepted a similar 
position on the Wabash. Two years later, he was 
appointed assistant general manager of that road, 
and then general manager. 


The Place Needed a Man of Nerve 


_ Seeing that he would take the polish, they made 
‘um vice president of the Wabash. That was in 
(994. By that time, his reputation as a man-and 
}Nanager was world-wide among people who 
own, but do not always know how to run rail- 
toads. The English owners of the Grand Trunk 
allway, of Canada, had played with that splendid 
piece of property, trying to operate it from Lon- 
don, until it had been distanced by nearly every 
other railroad im America. ; 
Finally, someone convinced them that an 
American railroad ought to be run in America. 
Someone suggested ‘‘Sam'’ Calloway. He was 
— \dian,—used to be a station agent at Lon- 
on, Ontario, but was then general manager of 
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the Nickel Plate. He was Yankee enough to sat- 
isfy those with new ideas, and British enough for 
the conservative element. They offered Calloway 
the job. To get him away from the Vanderbilts, 
they offered him a good salary. 

‘«No,’’ said Calloway: ‘1 haven't the nerve. 
I used to work with a lot of those old chaps over 
there, and,—really, I have n't the nerve to upset 
their old traditions."’ 

‘«But somebody must do it,’ they urged. 

‘« Yes, I know it’s got to be done, —but—’"’ 


Hays Promptly Opened the Throttle of Progress 

And so Calloway stayed with the Vanderbilts, 
and is now president of the New York Central. 

Finally, Hays of the Wabash was chosen gen- 
eral manager of the Grand Trunk, and on the 
first day of January, 1896, he went to Montreal to 
quicken the dead. 

Mr. Hays, I have been told, enlisted for five 
years, at $25,000 a year. 

When he went to Canada, he found four thou- 
sand two hundred miles of road running, or, rather, 
making time, from Chicago,—the railroad center 
of the earth,—to Portland on the Atlantic, with 
many branch lines and feeders, in the most fertile 
and prosperous corners of Canada, in Michigan, 
and in Maine. He had been selected against the 
protests of many of the shareholders, and not all 
the directors had faith in his ability to earn five 
hundred dollars in a week. 

The employee who still showed signs of life, he 
encouraged. These appreciated the encourage- 
ment. They had welcomed, in a quiet, undemon- 
strative way, the new manager, for they knew the 
possibilities of the road, properly managed. With 
that fine sense of loyalty which is second nature 
to a railroad man, they would have been happier 
leaving the road, if their absence were neccssary 
to its success, than remaining to see it ever at the 
tail of the procession. 

Among other valuable assets, Mr. Hays found 
a well manned and ably managed traffic depart- 
ment, and knew it ata glance. The head of that 
department is to succeed Mr. Hays. Scores of 
other officials remained, but all who were ‘‘sot in 
their ways,'’ who failed to catch the time and 
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How a Live Manager Quickens a Dead Line Cy Warman 


change from a funeral march to a quickstep, 
dropped out, and new men stepped in to fill the 
vacancies. 

Mr. Hays is just as good at ‘‘grinding up’’ as 
he is at ‘‘grinding down,'’ only the up grind never 
attracts the same amount of attention. The first 
trip over the road, he observed that the pay of 
the telegraph operators was very low. Some mes 
received only twenty-five dollars; many, only 
thirty dollars a month. 

‘«Let them have at least thirty-eight dollars a 
month,’’ was his instruction. ‘If a man is not 
worth so much, let him go.’’ 

Then they came to a small station, found 
a smart young operator in the office, and three 
big, able-bodied men with black pipes and mut- 
ton-chop whiskers holding down a truck. A local 
passenger train stopped, a servant. girl got off, 
two of the men carried her tin trunk into the 
little freight room, and the third man showed 
them where to put it. 

The superintendent looked. at. the..division- su- 
perintendent; the latter held up two fingers, and 
they all nodded their heads,—two funerals for 
that town. This operation had to be repeated at 
nearly every station on the road. The first result 
of the general slaughter was that every cross-road 
paper, every patent-inside periodical, published 
long interviews with the men dismissed, and col- 
umns of abuse of the Yankee manager and his 
minions. But Mr. Hays went right along. For 
every idle man dismissed, he put two men to 
work, cutting timber and weeds from the right of 
way, grading, riprapping, and laying new steel. 


There Was a0 Waiting for Branch Line Trains 


One thing that irritated the people along the 
line was that the conductors would not wait. 
Mr. Hays had introduced the trainmaster, and 
that restless individual insisted that the trains 
make time. Branch line trains had been in the 
habit of waiting for traveling men to work the 
little towns along the line, but the new and, till 
lately, unknown official, called the trainmaster, had 

that. The branch line trains came in on 
time, and through trains were not held. Things 
were moving, and the daily papers, which had re- 
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erved all comment and criticism of the new man- 


ement, were first to noteand comment on the im- 
ved train service. One of them remarked: 

People who wish to travel by the Grand Trunk 
do well to be at the station when the train 
ves 
(he new manager had imported a general su- 
ntendent, who was a walking wonder as a 
k man. As soon as this expert could go over 
vision, lifting the joints and lowering the 

nters, the trainmaster on that section would 
iten up the time-card. 

\ll the time the great brain of the manager was 
work on the weak places. The passenger 

ent said he could not compete with other roads 

r the theatrical business, because there were no 
long enough to hold a sixty-foot drop. Hays 
them built sixty feet long in the clear,no plat- 
s, but all car; and, before the varnish had 

irdened, the passenger department had use for 

From month to month, as the track im- 
yved, he shortened the time, gave the public 
tter cars, built new ones, and renovated the 
| ones, and business came to justify the outlay. 

For the freight department, he ran fast stock 
ns through from Chicago to Portland; and, 
en the traffic department could show a time- 
, they got all the freight the operating de- 

rtment could handle. Soon they had to have 
e cars, and new and heavier locomotives. 

They needed more conductors, which meant 
notion for men who had been braking and 
tching for years, and the employment of new 

en as brakemen. 

The prospects of early promotion made every 
ployee on the pay rolls quicken his step. It 

t new life into the service. 

But all these improvements cost money and 

t deeply into the revenue of the road. At the 

rst annual meeting of the shareholders, there was 
t time in old London,—hot for every one, save 
new manager. For Mr. Hays it was a frost. 
lo the amazement of the directors and share- 
ers, it ruffled the Yankee not the least bit. 
eir comments and criticisms had no more ef- 
n him than had the editorials in the country 
ers, that he had never seen. 
r the second year the improvements in the 
erty were still more marked, but by that time 
rnings had begun to soothe the sharehold- 
There was a noticeable thaw at the next meet- 
By that time, too, the old and the new officials 
become acquainted, had learned to appreci- 
one another, and the result was a staff that 
d not be excelled on the continent. 

At the end of the third year, the shareholders, 
ose pockets were beginning to bulge, opened 
r arms to the Yankee manager. One big man 
yng them had always stood for Mr. Hays,— 
Charles Rivers-Wilson, president of the road. 

Later, when the Vermont Central came under the 
atrol of the Grand Trunk, they persuaded Mr. 
ys to take the receivership of that line. The 

uder will observe that this wholly self-made 

in, at the age of forty-four, was commanding a 
ry of thirty-five thousand dollars a year. 
ind now, five years later, he is going away to 
president of the Southern Pacific, to succeed 

e great, but now dead, Collis P. Huntington, at 

salary, we are told, of sixty thousand dollars a 

ear,—over a thousand dollars a week. Well, he 

n earn it all, with two evenings and Sunday 

ternoons off. 

George B. Reeve, the new general manager, is 
anadian, made in this mill, as are all the of- 
ils of the traffic department, the men who 

ve helped Mr. Hays to make the road one of 

e best on the continent. 

There is no visible difference between a Cana- 

an and a Yankee. The mighty ‘‘Jim’’ Hill and 

e great Calloway are both Canadians. 

I Che president told the shareholders the other 
ay, in London, that it would be impossible to find 
i second Hays. ‘‘Mr. Reeve,"’ said he, ‘‘is the 
yest man whose services can be secured,’’ and no 
ne doubts it But Mr. Reeve would not have been 
" the best man five years ago, for, like Calloway, 
‘had n't the nerve.”’ 
= 


“For Business Purposes” 


[* the ethics of many business houses, there are 
two brands of honesty: the one, very elastic 
its application, marked ‘‘for business pur- 

poses;’’ the other, which has none of the pliable 


ae r elastic quality, being reserved for home and so- 


il use. The business man, and the man in pri- 
. ate life, often seem to be two distinct entities. 
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Governing themselves by this double standard 
of honesty, men do not hesitate, in business 
transactions, to resort to methods which, in pri- 
vate or social relations, they would condemn as 
‘*tricky,’’ ‘‘dishonest,"’ or ‘‘immoral.’’ But, if 
they are troubled by any qualms or misgivings in 
regard to their commercial rectitude, or the mo- 
rality of any particular act, all questioning is set 
at rest by the smug formula: ‘‘It is customary. 
Every one does it."’ 

Yet many business men would gladly use only 
the home brand of honesty, if they thought it 
practical. But, because the double standard is so 
generally recognized as legitimate, as the only 
‘«smart’’ way of doing business, they are fearful 


The 


Jefferson and McKinley 
MorTIMER A. DOWNING 


HAT a splendid contrast is that between the 
inauguration of Thomas Jefferson, March 4, 
1801, and that of William McKinley, March 4, 
1901, two events showing not-only the lapse of a 
century of marvelous progress, but the difference 





THOMAS JEFFERSON, MARCH 4, 1801 


between a primitive people with a mud-enshrined 
hamlet for a capital, and a powerful nation with a 
seat of government second to none in the world! 

Jefferson was chosen president of five million 
people, living in circumscribed territory, and re- 
cently freed from the spectacle of kingly pomp 
and ceremony. As if to emphasize the simplicity 
of democratic institutions, he rode, alone, on 
horseback, to the scene of his inauguration. John 
Marshall, chief justice of the United States, ad- 
ministered the oath of office, whereupon Mr. Jef- 
ferson turned to the people and admonished them 
in these words :— 


‘We are all Republicans. We are all Feder- 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S VISIT TO THE “RESOLUTE” 





Inauguration 


MARCH, 901 


that their interests will suffer, that competitors 
will get ahead of them if they take for their < |. 
standard the motto, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy. 
Although in theory they advocate the Golden R ule 
they have not the moral stamina to put it ip 
practice. 

These men do not realize that any materia) 
gains purchased by a compromise with conscience, 
by sharp practice with their neighbors, will turn 
to Dead Sea fruit in their grasp. They do not 
realize that the man who does not take honesty as 
his working partner in business, no matter how 
much money or property he may amass, how 
many colleges or institutions he may endow, \(| 
never be anything but a failure. 

1901 
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alists. If there be any among us who would wish 
to dissolve this Union, or change its republican 
form, let them stand undisturbed as monuments 
of the safety with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to combat it. 

William McKinley seals his second oath of 
fealty to the constitution amid the reverent ac. 
claim of seventy-six million American citizens 
and fifteen million postulants for the privilege of 
republican government. 

There is a difference of time and responsibility. 
It was fitting that Jefferson should modestly tether 
his famous horse, ‘‘ Wildair,’’ under the histori 
tree in the capitol grounds. It is noless seemly that 
William McKinley should be escorted, not neces- 
sarily by a pageant, but by the joyous representa- 
tives of republican freedom. Jefferson flung the 
frontier of the United States, from the Mississippi 
and the Gulf of Mexico, northward to Puget 
Sound. McKinley, on March 4, takes an oath to 
consummate the work of Jefferson. 

That President McKinley has that poetic ro- 
mance which illumines the character of Jefferson, 
is shown in a simple episode. He renews his 
oath to this republic upon the ancient Bible from 
which his aged mother and grandmother instruct. 
ed him. At his first inauguration, his venerable 
mother was his proudest spectator. That figure 
is missing now, but her memory remains. The 
filial piety which dictates the act is more im- 
portant than the booming cannon, the waving 
banners, the acclaim of the multitude of half a 
million souls. 

* 


The Mistress of the White House 
MARGARET BRENT 


N° since that hero of the Civil War, the late 

Uiysses S. Grant, and Mrs. Grant, left the 
White House, on March 4, twenty-four years ago, 
has it been the will of the sovereign American 
people to call the same executive and his family 
to occupy the historic mansion on the banks of 
the Potomac, for two consecutive terms, To the 
vast majority of the American people, the present 
mistress of the White House is known by her 
kindliness and essentially feminine virtues. With- 
out reference to politics, the American public re- 
joices that the gentle chatelaine of the White 
House is to continue her loving reign for the next 
four years. 

Mrs. McKinley has made no record, socially 
or politically. She has simply filled her place 
without ostentation or display. There can be no 
comparison between her success and that of the 
President. “Unlike many of the mistresses of the 
executive mansion, it will not be said of her that 
the term of the husband received much eclat from 
her social administration. She has attended 
her arduous duties faithfully and uncomplaining- 
ly, and, in this capacity, has been the adjutant 
of her distinguished husband. 

March 4, 1901, marks the second milestone 
the régime of this gentle, devoted woman. | 
interest to the American people extends from 
Maine to the Pacific, and from the Gulf coast 
the northwest lakes. Her individuality, habits 
tastes, and disposition, are pleasing qualities © 
the American public. Her love of children 
one of the traits which endear her to the milliom 
of fathers and mothers throughout the land. 
pretty story told of her is this: On New Years 
Day, a ragged little urchin insisted on crowding 
his way into the New Year reception, and w* 
about to be expelled, when Mrs. McKinley inte™ 
ceded in his behalf. He stepped up to her, ané 
with a graceful bow, said: ‘I am glad you # 
here, you and Mr. McKinley.’" The mistress of 
the White House replied, with a smile: ‘‘! 
glad you are here, and we hope you will have * 
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THE PRESIDENT, FROM HIS LATEST PHOTO 


happy New Year;’’ and, breaking a rose from her 
bouquet, she handed it to the delighted little boy. 
Such deeds as these are daily recorded, and they 
furnish the keynote of the love and veneration in 
which Mrs. McKinley is held by all. 

Her appearance at the inaugural ball will be the 
event of that notable occasion. She is to wear a 
gown which is typical of herself. Following the 
biblical injunction, that ‘‘ women shall at all times 
be becomingly attired,’’ she has chosen a robe, 
simple, yet costly, amd in every way worthy 
of the wife of the chief executive of the nation. 
Itis of priceless Venetian point lace, woven in 
one piece, and prepared especially for this event. 
lt is built on heavy cream satin, and its general 
effect is just what Mrs. McKinley desires, —rich- 
ness without display, absolute good taste without 
impressing the beholder with the idea that it re- 
quired four figures beginning with a ‘‘three’’ to 
purchase this exquisite costume. 


7 om + 


A Tribute to Mrs. McKinley 
Mrs. CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS 
( Wife of the Senator from Indiana) 


MBs. McKINLEY, wife of the twenty-eighth 
. President of the United States, will pass 
down in history as an ideal woman. Her kind- 
liness amd graciousness will be remembered 
when the more important events of President Mc- 
Kinley’s administration are forgotten. The ad- 
ministration of President Madison was famous as 
much for the part played by his beautiful and ac- 
complished wife,as for the statesmanly acts which 
are recorded to his credit Mrs. McKinley is the 
idol of the people because she is a woman and 
\\fe whose virtues are homely and domestic. The 
inspiration which she has ever been to her dis- 
tinguished husband, and his unquestioned recog- 
nition of the debt, are two factors in their lives 
which stand out in bright relief. The American 
people are unanimous in their approval of both. 
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MRS. McKINLEY IN HER CONSERVATORY, WEARING HER PRETTIEST GOWN 


The Queen’s Gift to the President 
AMELIA W. WELLS 


"THERE 1s a desk in the private office of the 

President of the United States which has a 
remarkable history. It represents an exchange 
of governmental felicitations which not only lend 
a special interest to it as a piece of furniture, but 
recall, at this particular time, many tender mem- 
ories. 

It occupies a position in the center of the large 
apartment which the President uses as his sanctum 
sanctorum. The desk was constructed from the 
timbers of the historical Arctic ship ‘‘ Resolute,"’ 
and was presented by Queen Victoria, through 
Sir Edward Thornton, the British minister at that 
time, to the President of the United States, 
through William M. Evarts, then secretary of state. 

This circumstance cannot help but revive the 
interest felt in that vessel, calling to mind a grace- 
ful act of this government. Congress, in 1856, 
passed a resolution authorizing her purchase from 
the salvors, (Great Britain having relinquished all 
claim to her,) directing that the vessel be fully 
repaired and equipped at one of our navy yards, 
with the request to her majesty’s government that 


A DESK MADE FROM THE “RESOLUTE’S” TIMBERS 


the United States be allowed to restore the ‘‘ Res- 
olute’’ to the service to which she had formerly 
belonged, and for which purpose the sum of forty 
thousand dollars was appropriated. The formal 
transfer of the vessel to the queen of England took 
place on December 16, 1856, at Cowes. 

It may be well to refer to the remarkable ca- 
reer of the ‘‘ Resolute,’’ and the unique circum- 
stances attending her rescue by the United States. 
She sailed from England in 1852, in search of 
the missing explorers composing the party of 
Sir John Franklin. Having been frozen up, her 
officers and crew were obliged to abandon her, 
seeking refuge on vessels more fortunately situ- 
ated, which conveyed them in safety to England. 

The vessel, then left to her fate, with not a soul 
on board to direct her movements, drifted a dis- 
tance of twelve hundred miles, ahd, though hard 
pressed by the ice, was, when discovered, on 
September 15, 1856, by Captain Buddington, of 
the American whaler, ‘‘George and Henry,"’ 
found to be stanch and seaworthy. 

The ‘‘Resolute’’ excited so much interest 
throughout England that the late queen expressed 
a desire to visit her, requesting that the ship be 
taken to Cowes for that purpose. The vessel, on 
that occasion, was dressed with flags, present- 
ing a fine appearance; and, what proved most 
pleasing to the eye, was the spectacle of the 
American and English ensigns flying side by side. 

The royal party consisted of the queen, Prince 
Albert, the Prince of Wales, the princess royal, 
and Princess Alice, with two maids of honor. 

In order to perpetuate the visit of the royal 
family to the ‘‘Resolute,’’ her majesty sent her 
photographer on board. A painting was after- 
wards executed, at the request of the queen. The 
original of this picture is now in Windsor, and 
from it was taken the proof for the cut in this 
issue of SUCCESS. 

The desk sent to the President was made, by 
order of the queen, from the timbers of this his- 
torical vessel, when she was broken up. 
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Let Yourself Go - TALKS TO YOUNG MEN - 





| us been said that 
power and aim are 
two halves of felic- 
The world, really, 
ed very largely into two 
la one class which aims so 
yng that it never hits the mark, 
fatigue in holding the weapon; 
the other that moves with un- 
lirected power, and so scatters its 
fo without result. 
highest ambitien in a young man’s mind 
omplishment. By a curious twist of lan- 
the graces of life are called ‘‘accomplish- 
This departure of language from its 
ty even goes so far as to name schools 
ung women, where more of the grace of 
than of learning is conveyed,—‘‘ finishing 
ols.'’ There could scarcely be a more marked 
leparture from the proper use of terms. Ac- 
plishment is the registry of work done. It 
e only a section of the whole, but it is 
plete section, and ‘‘finishing schools’’ 
w, for the most part, only nicely trimmed 
of behavior and complacent deportment, 
the presence of a world which should stir 
eeper emotions of Jife. 
cannot observe men entering upon the 
work of life without feeling a desire to cut them 
se from over-caution, timidity, and, above all 
lesire to save oneself. There is a certain 
iness of behavior about some men enter- 
pon the work of the world which makes the 
ession upon the observer that they are aware 
y have not much resource. It shows in 
y in which they lay out their strength,— 
t out as if it were dead; in the way 
n which they use ‘their minds, as if they 
were afraid the thought would wreck the thinking 
nery; in the way in which they give them- 
) their employment, always afraid of doing 
ich. To all such, one feels like saying, 
t yourself go!'’ Immediately this man,.‘‘new 
fe,’ says, ‘‘If I let myself go, I may go to 
( It requires a very swift revolution of a 
eel to break it by its own velocity. It would be 
sight to see some of the careful, smug, 
cent, elaborately-scarfed youths, break a 
yutton, or rip a seam. When I see a young 
vy trying to do business that requires him to 
s neck, with a four-inch collar under his 
make up my mind—perhaps rashly, but 
vitably,—that he has forgotten that most 
work of this world has been done, in past 
ns, by people with shirts open at the 
It is the same kind of young man that 
ne finds standing before the haberdashers’ win- 
adoring the last sweet thing in ties. It is 
me sort of young man that puts more energy 
preventing the bagging of his trousers, when 
ywn, than he puts into his employer's 
when he sits down to it. These are over- 
fellows, who will never do anything that is 
while, until they let themselves go. 
matter of fact, the resource of life is not 
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d measure, pressed down and shaken together, 

{ celestial reapers 
1G after his death, the officials of the com- 
mwealth and the noblest citizens of Bos- 
sembled to celebrate the one hundredth 
ersary of @®e birth of George Peabody. He 


t have children to keep his name before the 
How shall we account for two continents 
im such praise and fame? George Pea- 


received from his fellows because he first 
his fellows. To his genius for accumula- 

e added a genius for distribution. His large 
to Harvard and Yale, to Salem and Peabody, 
: science and art as well as to philanthropy 
; eligion, secured perpetual remembrance. 
the public credit of the state of Maryland 

. vas endangered, he negotiated $8,000,000 in Lon- 
nd gave his entire commission of $200,000 


k to the state. He who gave $3,500,000 for 
nding schools and colleges in the South for 
k and white, could not but receive honor and 
se. Therefore eulogies were pronounced by 


e legislators in Annapolis. As a ban in. 

4 London, he was disturbed by the sorrows , ey 
and for months gave himself to an inyesti- 

tion of the tenement-house system, developing 

e Peabody tenements, to which he gave $2,5@0,- 

oo, and helped twenty thousand people 49 req 
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scant except in the feeble-minded. Nature has a 
way of filling in at the bottom, as we take off at 
the top. One of the best services done to the 
youth of America, and England, has been ren} 
dered by athletic sports, which have taught young 
men to go in, and not mind what happens. ‘And; 
in the ordinary business of life, as in athletics; 
there must be a careful, previous training, but it 
is not completed before work is begun. | The 
training and the work go on together. The work 
is the training. But immediately someone rises, 
who is afraid of himself, afraid of expending him- 
self, afraid somebody will see him in an awkward 
pose, afraid of ‘‘not getting his due,”’ afraid of 
everything except his health,—which rarely en- 
ters into his thinking. He says, ‘If I let my- 
self go, I am sure to make mistakes.’’ A very 
good recent saying is this: ‘‘A man who does 
not make mistakes does not make anything else."’ 


Honest Mistakes Are Ladders In Life 


The fact is, we learn partly by our blunders 
and partly by our successes, and no right-minded 
man makes a blunder, from inexperience, which 
cannot be corrected the next day. The blunders 
that are made from being wrong-headed, and evil- 
minded, are not of this kind, and to such as may 
be described by these terms, one has nothing to 
say but that they must cast out the evil spirit. To 
tell such as are possessed by evil temper, low 
passions, and uncléan impulses, to let themselves 
go, would be simply putting them upon the path 
of dissipation. We rather turn to those who are 
over-careful of themselves, with the exhortation 
to let oneself go. 

Two or three things regarding ourselves we 
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move from dens into buildings that were light and 
sweet and wholesome. Therefore, when he died 
in London, the English nation that had received 
from him gave to him, and, for the first time in 
history, the gates of Westminster Abbey were 
thrown open for the funeral services of a for- 
eigner. Therefore, the prime minister of Eng- 
land selected the swiftest frigate in the English 
navy for carrying his body back to his native 
land. His generosity radiated in every direction, 
not in trickling rivulets, but in copious streams. 
Bountifully he gave to men; therefore, through 
innumerable orations, sermons, editorials and 
toasts, men vied in giving praise and honor back 
to Peabody, the benefactor of the people. 


In Nature and Life the Harvest Reveals the Seed 

««Give and it shall be given unto you!’’ Let 
the husbandman give his seed to the furrows; 
soon the furrows will give back big bundles into 
the sower's arms. Let the vintner give the sweat 
of his brow to the vines; soon the vines will give 
back thewich purple floods. Giye thy thought, 
O husbandman! to the wild rice; soon nature will 
~give back the ripe, plump wheat; Give thyself, 
O inventor! to the raw ores, and nature will give 
thee the forceful tools. Give thyself, O reformer! 


. te the desert world; soon the worldsdesert will be 
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Thomas R. Slicer 


must be sure of. First, we should be ab- 
solutely sincere. A man has a right t 
claim that for himself. He has a right 
to know whether the claim is true. A 
man knows whether he is a liar in word, and he 
has an equal right to know whether he has mixed 
motives in his actions. What harm can come to « 
sincere man who lets himself go on the path ot} 
his sincerity? He is simply following out, in 
practical life, the axiom in geometry,—‘‘A 
straight line is the shortest distance between tw: 
points."’ There never was a more false asser- 
tion applied to life than the statement,—‘‘The 
longest way round is the shortest way home.’’ 
Even rifles are judged efficient by the flatness ot 
their trajectory. The curve that is allowed for, in 
the discharge of an arrow at long distance, is dis- 
missed in the discharge of a bullet from a mod- 
ern weapon of precision. 

The sincere man has power back of his sincer- 
ity. His sincerity is the open groove throug! 
which he projects his power. If he can add, to 
his sincerity, directness of method, he may let 
himself go. When one sees a young employee 
watching his employer's face to know whether the 
thing he is saying ‘is well received, one cannot 
help feeling that he is wasting part of his power. 
He should be positive of the'thing he has to say, 
and of the sincerity of his motives, and then, in 
the most direct way consistent with courtesy, go 
to his point. The employer grows tired of follow- 
ing the windings of & tortugus mind, and the ef- 
fect upon the mind its@Mpis the worst possible, — 
for the habit of e ing omeself with a mar- 
gin of meaning in feerve upon .which one can 
change the purpose of the expression if it is not 
acceptable, is the very art of sophistry,—using 
words in_two senses, teetering upon an action and 
not quite sure which way it willtip. All these 
things belong to the hesitation ‘which Lowell des- 
cribes‘in ‘«The Courtin’ :’’— 

** He stoodion one foot'and then on t' other, 
And on which foot he felt the wust 
He could n't ha’ told you nuther."’ 

The unstable equilibrium that comes to the 
character that wishes, to be approved instead of 
wishing to discharge its task, leaves the mind 
a jelly, and turns the ‘muscles to pulp. 

What the world really wants is an unselfish, 
direct, sincere and energetic set of workmen, to 
do its work. The statement is forever true, that 
‘he who would save his life, shall lose it.’’ One 
of the highest attainments that can come to the 
mature man is to have settled well in his mind 
that it really does not matter what becomes of 
him, provided the thing he has sought to do has 
been achieved; and this attainment, in the ma- 
turer life, begins in the young.man when he lets 
himself go upon his task with an abandon that 
makes work a delight, study a rapture, recreation 
an unsullied joy, and the relations of friendship 
a chivalrous passion as real as that over which, 
in the romantic days of boyhood, we were thrilled 
with enthusiasm while reading of the knight 
who was ‘‘without fear and without reproach.’ 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS* 


given back a world-garden. Give sparingly to 
nature, and sparingly shalt thou receive again. 
Give bountifully, and bounty shall be given back. 
Give scant thought and drag but one plank to the 
stream, and thou shalt receive only a narrow 
bridge across the brook. Give abundant thought 
to wires and cables and buttresses, and nature 
will give the bridge across the Firth of Forth. 
Give God thy one talent, and, investing it, He re- 
turns ten. Give the cup of cold water, and thou 
shalt have rivers of the water of life. Share thy 
crust and thy cloak, and thou shalt have banquet 
and robe and house of many mansions. This 's 
the pledge of nature and God. 

Only give thy body obedience and it will re- 
turn happiness and health. Give overdrafts and 
excesses, and it will return sleepless nights and 
suffering days. Man's sins are seeds; his suffer- 
ings, harvests. Every action is embryonic, and, 
according as it is right or wrong, will ripen into 
sweet fruits of pleasure or poison fruits of pain. 

Give forth thy gift, young men and maidens, 
and, according as thou givest, thou shalt receive 
fruit, or picture, or poem, or temple, or ladder let 
down from heaven, or angel aspirations going up. 





* Note.—The s in this article are selected from 
“The Investment of Influence,” published by the Fleming 1 
Revell Company, New York, Chicago and Toronto. 
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Home Financiers - 


“TF the power to do good is given us,"’ 

Mrs. Sage said, recently, to a Suc- 
CESS representative, ‘‘we must strive to 
use it in the wisest manner. How to 
put money to the best uses is a more difficult 
problem than many seem to think.’’ 

Besides managing, even to small details, a 
large domestic establishment, Mrs. Sage is active 
in social duties and pleasures, in the church, in 
women’s organizations, and in philanthropy. 
She is one of the busiest women in New York 
City. The possession of great wealth does not 
mean idleness to her. 

‘«I give my first attention to my own home,”’ 
she continued. ‘*My mornings are devoted to 
affairs of the household. It is in the home, I 
think, that the married woman, except under un- 
usual circumstances, finds her first duty. What 
the American home most needs, at the present 
time, is women. In my opinion, women’s clubs, 
while good in themselves, are beginning to ab- 
sorb too much of the time and attention of many 
of our women. 

‘«College education for women, it seems to me, 
is being carried to excess. For a few women, it 
is excellent, but for the majority, I think, it is 
needless. There are ample opportunities for 
young women to secure mental breadth and cul- 
ture without devoting four years to higher math- 
ematics, the dead languages, and kindred sub- 
jects. A prominent college president wrote to me, 
asking for a substantial sum to enable a young 
woman to complete her Greek studies. My reply 
was, that I did not believe that an exhaustive 
study of Greek would make any young woman a 
happier or more useful member of society. 

‘‘Education that teaches women to view the 
conditions and problems of life in the light of 
sound common sense, that imparts the power of 
accomplishment in practical matters, is the edu- 
cation that young women most need. The wife is 
almost as important a factor in her husband’s 
success or failure as he is. To succeed in these 
times, a man must be practical; to help him to 
succeed, his wife must be practical. She should 
not only know all about the matters of her own 
household, but should know as much as possible 
about her husband’s business. The advice of a 
clear-headed woman is often invaluable to her 
husband. Moreover, if she knows her husband's 
circumstances exactly, she isin a position to make 
the household expenses conform tothem. Asen- 
sible, economical wife has saved many a man 
from failure. A few days before last Christmas, 
aman whom I know gave his wife a hundred 
dollars for gifts. This was the usual sum; but, 
knowing that he had met with business reverses, 
and had reduced his income, the wife spent less 


Cultivate The 


Man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what is heaven for !—Brownina. 


D® COLLYER has reminded us that Darwin's 

suggestion as to the evolution of the eagle 
is an instructive one. The desire to ascend was 
there before the wings, and through countless 
ages of development the process of formation and 
adaptation went on, until, at length, with mighty 
pinions, seven feet from tip to tip, the eagle soared 
aloft toward the sun. Of us it may be said that 
every well-meant trial and intention is part of a 
great process; each starts some feather in the 
eagle’s wing. 

It is he who aspires mightily who mightily 
achieves. The noblest character would soon de- 
generate if it should lose the love of excellence. 
This passion for excellence is the voice of God, 
bidding us up and on, lest we forget our divine 
origin and degenerate to barbarism again. This 
principle is the guardian of the human race. It 
is God’s yoice in man. It is the gem which the 
Creator$dropped into the dust when he fashioned 
us in his own image. 


Thorwaldsen, being asked whether there was 


inything distressing him, answered, ‘‘My genius 
\s decaying." ‘*What do you mean ?"’ said the 
visitor. **Why, here is my statue of Christ. It 
is the first of all my works I have ever felt satis- 
ted with, Till now, my ideal has always been 
far beyond what I could execute. But it is no 
‘onger so. I shall never have a great ideal again."’ 

‘The more thorough a man’s education,’’ says 
Beecher, «*the more he yearns for and is pushed 
forward to new achievement. The better a man 
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TO YOUNG WOMEN . mrs. Russell Sage 


and I am thankful that it is 
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than twenty-five dollars for gifts; to such good ad- 
vantage, however, that there was just as much 
Christmas cheer in that home as there ever had 
been. Many times I have seen wives make or 
mar their husband’s careers. Young women 
should educate themselves to be practical and 
helpful. 

‘«There are numerous ways of obtaining such 
training. The girl who is forced to earn her own 
bread may be regarded by many as unfortunate; 
but, to my mind, she may be, and often is, just 
the reverse of unfortunate. Her work is disci- 
pline. It develops will power and good sense. 
It probably destroys some of her illusions regard- 
ing men, but it gives her a grasp of the condi- 
tions of her work, and, in general, broadens her 
knowledge of life. But she should, sooner or 
later, return to the home life, if possible. As- 
suming that she is a normal girl, she should 








marry, if the right man asks her; for, after all, it 


is woman's instinct to depend upon man. 
‘«When a woman engages in financial opera- 
tions, this feminine quality is conspicuous. No 
matter how self-reliant she may be, she goes to a 
man for advice, when the risks are large. There 
are many young men in this country with sufficient 
brains and character to go into Wall Street, and, 
after the necessary work of years, reach com- 
manding positions. But there are no girls who 
could do it. Nature, herself, has barred the way, 


For 


is in the world, the better he is compelled to be. 
That bold youth who climbed up the Natural 
Bridge, in Virginia, and carved his name higher 
than any other, found, when he had done so, that 
it was impossible for him to descend, and that his 
only alternative was to go on and scale the height, 
and find safety at the top. There is no going 
down. It is climbing or falling.’’ 

‘« The situation that has not its duty, its ideals,’’ 
says Carlyle,‘‘was never yet occupied by man. 
Yes, here, in this poor, miserable, hampered, 
despicable actual, wherein thou even now stand- 
est, here or nowhere is thy ideal; work it out 
therefrom, and, working, believe, live, be free. 
The ideal is im thyself !’’ 

‘‘Higher! It is a word of noble import,’’ says 
a modern teacher. ‘It lifts the soul of man 
from low and groveling pursuits to the achieve- 
ment of great and noble deeds, and ever keeps 
the object of its aspiration in view, till his most 
sanguine expectations are fully realized."’ 

Nothing else will so save a man from self-con- 
sumption as a complete surrender to excellence— 
to.a lofty ideal. . It is a burning zeal to get higher 
inthe scale of character, an ever-increasing en- 
thusiasm for the best, that will take nothing less, 
that lifts life upon a plane worth living. 


** Yea, higher yet, and higher, 


Ever nigher, ever nigher, 
White men ene small by stooping and the reaper piles 
e grain,— 
Higher and , 
Seer aioe eer : 
a ee en a 


“Women 


Too Much 
Sentiment” 
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so. Women have too much 
sentiment for such achieve- 
< ment. They dislike the cold 
atmosphere of facts and conditions; 
they lack the fighting qualities and 
the ability for reasoning that are the 
mental attributes of the man who 
begins with nothing and ends with a 
fortune. The woman who could be- 
come a power in Wall Street would have to pos- 
sess a man’s mind. 

‘«In subordinate business positions, women are 
more efficient than men. This opinion is shared 
with me by Mr. Sage. Long experience has 
taught him that women are apt to be more con- 
scientious and faithful in their work. In the tel- 
egraph offices, for instance, Mr, Sage favors wo- 
men operators, for the reason that they will stay 
by their instruments. The girl may be sewing, 
or reading a love story during the intervals of 
waiting for messages, but she is at the instrument 
when the message comes. The man, on the 
other hand, is restless. He gets up and walks 
around, steps outside, and, when his station is 
called, may be out of his office, instead of at the 
receiver, waiting for business.’’ 

Mrs. Sage was asked to speak of the qualities 
of her husband. 

‘*Well,’’ she replied, ‘‘I have already men- 
tioned some of the mental endowments necessary 
to win a high position in the world of finance. 
Mr. Sage is far-sighted and persistent He has a 
great deal of common sense, and not a great deal 
of sentiment. He conducts his operations as a 
man plays chess. When he starts to business in 
the morning, he has the day’s moves well in mind. 
If he finds that he cannot make them, he makes 
others directed to the same end, and continues 
to make moves till this end is attained. He never 
loses his balance, or indulges in dreams. I have 
seen men who, as soon as they make a sum of 
money, see larger and quicker ways of making 
a good deal more. Mr. Sage is content with the 
old, tried methods. A great many people come 
to him with plans conceived on a large scale. 
They are eager to invest his money. He is always 
skeptical of the plan that promises immense 
profits. One of his chief policies in business is 
to make the positive profit of a penny to-day, 
rather than to wait for the uncertain profit of five 
cents next week. But it is not the possession of 
money that gives Mr. Sage gratification. It is the 
feeling that he has overcome many obstacles, and 
succeeded in his chosen sphere. He has always 
subordinated himself to his work. He often says: 
‘To cultivate strength of will, to conquer self, is 
to develop character and achieve success.’ *’ 


Have 


LIDA A. CHURCHILL 


The agonizing yearning, 
The imploring and the burning, 

Grown awfuler, intenser, at each vista we attain, 
And clearer, brighter growing, 
Up the gulf of heaven wander, 

Higher yet, and higher, to the Mystery we ponder."’ 


The Home Ideal Is the Important Thing 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Tt location of the home is not the important 

thing to consider in establishing one; it is 
the home ideal. American homes are of a thou- 
sand varieties, from the simplicity of the barest, to 
the luxury of the grandest; they are detached and 
independent in the country, standing one by one 
amid fields and gardens, or they are cells in a 
crowded hive in city blocks and apartment houses. 
The home itself may be in one room, it may be 
in a hut or in a houseboat, or in a dugout; or, 
equally, it may be in a great avenue mansion or 
a stately palace, where, for generations, men and 
women have been in the enjoyment of ease and 
culture. The home ideal is everywhere the same. 
Home means people of ‘kindred blood, congenial 
disposition, and common endeavors, gathered 
around one table and under one roof. A boarding 
house or an inn can never carry the true home 
idea, since it stands for the convenience of the 
crowd, and not for the upbuilding of the family. 
Striking its notes deep down into primitive soil, 
the family signifies the permanence of the race, 
and always, for its perfect background, the family 
needs the home. A true home is earth's best gift. 
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One beautiful morning in early June, To the various viands upon the shelves 


Or, perhaps, "twas in the afternoon, 


And perhaps November, The Black Bear seized a pot of honey, 
I don’t remember And ate until he felt quite funny. 
Just when it was, but anyway, **Oh, help me! ’’ he cried to Dot and Dicky, 
Twas a pleasing, breezing sort of a day, ** From head to foot I’m so awfully sticky.”’ 
And the Brushwood Babes went out to play. The Fox ate grapes as fast as he could ; 
And as they wandered over the hill, ** My!" he exclaimed, “* but they’re sweet and good ! 
Through the field and down by the rill, I’ve always thought they were sour, you see, 
And across the brook,— Because they hung too high for me."’ 


** Oh, look ; oh, look! ”’ 
The Black Bear cried, 
As he suddenly spied 
A little, old house with its door flung wide, 
Let's go and see what is inside.”” 


0 Oba 


The Black Bear danced, 
The ’Possum pranced, 
With comical capers they all advanced, 
And Dicky and Dot, 
With a skip and a trot, 
The Fox in a flurry, 
The Hare in a hurry, 
And everyone else in a scampering scurry, 
Arrived at the curious cot. 
They all went in, and, such a surprise! 
They scarcely could believe their eyes. 


we 


The cupboard was open,—its shelves 
displayed 
All sorts of good things that ever were 
made ; 
Cakes and pies 
Of a wondrous size, 
Puddings and custards and jellies and ices, 
Nuts and raisins and sugar and spices, 
Herrings and hams, 
Pickles and jams, 
And everything else that good and nice is. 
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The Brushwood Babes just helped themselves. 
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The very polite and fastidious "Coon 

Ate marmalade with a silver spoon ; 

And the ’Possum, in order himself to regale, 
Had twisted his tail 
Around a nail, 

And hung there, eating a potted quail. 


we MO du 


Well, they ate until they just about 
Cleaned that cupboard entirely out, 
And such funny antics as they cut up !— 
A little bird went to sleep in a cup, 
And a wicked fox 
Shook the pepper box 
In the eyes of a bear who was eating cheese, 
And oh, how that bear did sputter and sneeze ! 
But just as the rollicking, frolicking fun 
Of the Brushwood Babes had fairly begun, 
Dotty looked out of the window and spied 
Somebody coming. ‘Oh, run!” she cried,— 
* It’s old Mother Hubbard! Her dog she brings,— 
This is her house, and we’ve eaten her things! *’ 


a ub 66 


«I knew it all the time,” said Dick,— 
** She'll be raging mad,—let ’s get out quick! "’ 
So through the door, with a crowd and a crush, 
And away with a helter-skelter rush, 

The Brushwood Babes flew like the wind, 
Leaving an empty cupboard behind. 

And this was the cause, as you may guess, 
Of Old Mother Hubbard’s deep distress, 
When she went to get her poor dog a bone, 

















He suddenly spied a little, old house with its door flung wide’ “And this was the cause, as you may guess, of Old Mother Hubbard's deep distress ” 
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Leagues of Success Clubs Are Now in 


[’ our original plan, it was not ex- 

pected that leagues of clubs would be 
necessary within a year after the idea was 
announced; but, in less than half that 
time, several have already been formed. 
Such favorable reports have come from 
these leagues that our Bureau now deems 
it expedient to propose a plan for the 
formation of others in those states or 
districts where the number of societies 
makes such leagues practicable. 

There is no state which does not con- 
tain a sufficient number of clubs to form 
at least a nucleus of a league, and there 
is an advantage in federating even a 
few clubs, because such a course will 
tend to multiply the number. As soon 
asa club is in good working order, it 
will increase its influence and usefulness 
by sending delegates to neighboring 
places to form other clubs. This plan 
has already been tried, and the result 
has been the formation of anumber of local unions. 

Club members should take careful note of this 
idea. Here is an opportunity for you to do mis- 
sionary work. If you are being helped by the 
Success Club, pass the idea on and let it help 
others. Send our Bureau the names and addresses 
of any of your friends whom you desire to inter- 
est in the club, and pamphlets and full informa- 
tion will be mailed them. 

A still greater advantage of a league is ex- 
pressed by the old maxim, ‘‘In union there is 
strength.” It is readily seen that establishing a 
neans of communication and interchange of 
ideas among the various individual clubs will 
strengthen and insure the permanency of each. 
A healthy rivalry will be created which will be to 
the clubs as competition is to business. More- 
over, the league will simplify many matters, and 
allow our Bureau a better opportunity to be of 
service to the clubs. 


State Secretaries Are Desired 


The first thing necessary in forming a state 
league is to have a person of ability to direct 
operations. In order to facilitate matters, wher- 
ever it is desirable, our Bureau will appoint a gen- 
eral secretary to look after the interests of the so- 
cieties in his state, and arrange for the formation 
of aregular state organization. Persons having 
enterprise and a fair education are desired. Of 
irse it will not be necessary for the state secre- 
tary to spend his or her entire time in the Suc- 
ess Club work, therefore teachers or others who 
esire to use their spare moments to good advan- 
tage are quite eligible to the office. Our Bureau 
would like to hear from those who desire to take 
up this work. Whenever several applications 
are received from the same state, some of 
the applicants may be appointed as assistant sec- 
retaries, 
hus far our society has prospered in all parts 
{ the country. There are clubs in every state of 
the Union, yet no state can properly be called the 

eader in the van.’’ Missouri comes nearest to 
earning this title, because of the energetic work 
of the Ruskin Hall extension lecturers. As has 
been stated in a previous article, foundations are 
already laid for a Missouri state league of Suc- 
ess Clubs, which is being formed under the di- 
rection of Professor Forrest W. Beers, of Ruskin 
College, Trenton, Missouri. All new clubs in 
that state, as soon as they are permanently organ- 
zed, should write to Professor Beers for particulars. 


The Educational Aim of the Success Club 


How many boys of the present day would go 
‘to such an extreme to secure an education as 
did the lad im the accompanying picture? A 
slover's apprentice, of Glasgow, Scotland, work- 
ing during all the hours of daylight, too poor to 
‘tord a candle at night, would climb a lamp post 
and laboriously pore over his books. It is not 
much wonder that his persistence was rewarded, 
and that he finally became one of the most emi- 
nent scholars of his country. 

Une purpose of the Success Clubs is to render 
‘Ssistince and encouragement to those who are 
Stugsling with difficulties in their efforts to edu- 
cate themselves. We want to hear about these 
‘tudents and their troubles, and we want to help 
them » win knowledge. The aim of our society 
's to be the most helpful institution in the land, 
knowing that the best kind of help is that which 
Points out a truly effective way to help oneself. 
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FORREST W. BEERS 





President Vrooman, of Ruskin Hall, has aptly 
demonstrated the fact that the Success Club is an 
ideal society for public schools. In Kansas City, 
Missouri, Mr. Vrooman recently organized clubs 
in all the city schools, and created so much en- 
thusiasm that, at a mass meeting of clubs held in 
the high school auditorium, over three thousand 
people crowded into the building, filling it so 
that more than a thousand were unable to gain 
admittance. 


An Ideal Society for Schools 

This example of Kansas City should be followed 
by every city or village in the country. There 
has long been a need of some kind of public 
school society, and the Success Club is shown to 
be the right thing for the place. 

One of the speakers at the New York Summer 
School in Philanthropic Work introduced an ad- 
dress on boys’ social clubs by the following state- 
ment:—‘‘ The longer I live in one of the poorest 
quarters of New York City, the more deeply I am 
impressed by the harm done to young people, 
and especially to boys, through the evil character 
of the ordinary social life.’’ 

The speaker saw a chance for a remedy in the 
wholesome tendency of young people to ‘‘get to- 
gether and hold meetings.’’ In many places, es- 
pecially in cities, no rooms can be readily secured 


HE WAS DETERMINED TO GET AN EDUCATION 
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for these gatherings. Occasionally a 
4j wide-awake church opens its doors for 
Uy this purpose; but, unfortunately, such 
yy churches are still the exceptional ones. 
/ The boys therefore meet in the little 
candy and cigar shops, because the 
proprietors generally give permission 
readily. 

The reason for their hospitality is, 
of course, obvious. Anyone who knows 
boys knows that they have a chivalrous 
sense of obligation. But their generous 
desire to make return for the favors they 
receive works to their own injury. They 
learn to smoke, they eat more candy 
than is good for them, and they become 
familiar with the cheap and often vile 
reading matter which many of these 
little stores carry as a ‘‘ side line."’ 

When they outgrow the candy store 
and the tobacco shop, they are gradu- 
ated to the saloon. ‘‘George's place,"’ 
on the corner, is handy, and ‘‘George’’ says, 
‘‘Sure, use it at any time you want to."’ So 
drinking is almost inevitably the result. 

What better means can be used against this 
evil than opening the school or church doors on 
certain week-day evenings, for the meetings of a 
wholesome, helpful, and, withal, attractive soci- 
ety? Teachers, ministers, and others who desire 
to give a part of their time and energies to the 
work of helping young people develop character 
and make the most of themselves, will do well to 
investigate the plan and purpose of the Success 
Club. State secretaries, and other club organiz- 
ers, should make a special effort to introduce our 
society into public schools. In this connection, 
it would seem a good suggestion that club workers 
make arrangements to have the subject discussed 
in the various teachers’ conventions that will soon 
be held in different parts of the country. 


“ ™ * 
A FEW NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


Our space in SUCCESS is so limited that we can- 
not mention clubs or club members unless they 
do something especially interesting. But we are 
always anxious for items of the latter description. 
To encourage our members to send us items of 
advice and criticism, for every letter that contains 
a suggestion of sufficient merit to warrant its be- 
ing published for the benefit of all clubs, we will 
send any one of Dr. Marden's books that the 
writer may choose. 

+] al 


Here is a fine chance to secure a start for your 
club library. Our Bureau will send an entire set 
of Dr. Marden’s inspiring books—five cloth- 
bound volumes,—to the club in each state which 
organizes, during the month of March, and re- 
ports the largest number of charter members. 


Some of our members have requested our Bu- 
reau to mention subjects for debate. Here are a 
few, and, in a short time, a pamphlet will be pre- 
pared in which there will be given a score of sim- 
ilar topics, together with rules for debating and 
points on parliamentary law. 

Resolved, That carelessness is a greater hin- 
drance to commercial success than laziness. 

Resolved, That early marriage hinders a young 
man's success. 

Resolved, That success is more dependent upon 
ability than opportunity. 

Resolved, That the present system of teaching 
in our public schools is not such as to give the 
average pupil a knowledge of the real principles 
of successful living. 


Whenever possible, we should like to have or- 
ganizers of clubs favor our Bureau with their 
photographs. We often desire to let the readers 
of Success see the faces of the Success Club work- 
ers, as is the case this month. William R. Mur- 
phy organized a Success Club among his amateur 
journalist friends of Philadelphia, which, by the 
way, is the fifth amateur journalist Success Club 
that has been started. The work of Professor 
Beers has been mentioned in another place. 


Anyone who desires to learn more about the 
Success Clubs, or the plan of starting and con- 
ducting a local club, should address the Success 
Club Bureau, University Building, New York 
City, not forgetting to inclose a stamp for reply. 













































rclay had a ranch to sell, and the two Eng- 
en with us had offered him a very hand- 

e price for it. I was the broker in the trans- 
n. 

Ve met at ‘‘Dan’s place’’ by appointment, 
I hoped to conclude the deal at once, as a 
ommission stared me in the face. It was 
ve o’ clock outside, —but in ‘‘ Dan's place’’ no 
int was ever kept of time. 

e Englishmen were a couple of sturdy, red- 
ed, high-booted fellows, with a good deal of 
‘sport’’ in their natures. They were 
roughly Texanized, and could gamble or drink 
with the best or worst plainsmen. Our 


ends had just made some very profitable trades, 


were by no means inclined to omit the func- 

) usually described as ‘‘ celebrating.”’ 
Dan’’ put out glasses for four, and a bottle 
ld rye, in a very proper anticipation of our 
er. The Englishmen and myself turned out a 
‘three fingers’’ into our glasses, but Bar- 
y hesitated. I shoved the bottle along to him. 
think I'll take sarsaparilla,’’ he said, quietly. 
The Englishmen glanced at each other signifi- 


ntly. ‘‘We're not buying soft drinks to-day, 
rtner,’’ said Todd. 
| looked at Barclay. He was evidently agitated, 


| I began to feel very nervous. 
Come, old chap,’’ exclaimed Todd, slapping 
) on the back, ‘‘this is a big transaction, and 
serves christening in something better than 

ned water.’’ 

{ nudged Barclay. ‘‘ For goodness’ sake, old 
n, don’t leta drink of whiskey stand in the 
| was trembling, lest some foolish slip in 


e deal should happen. The Englishmen had 


ised with half lifted glasses, and were looking 
patiently at Barclay. Suddenly he straight- 
d himself up to his full height. His face 
s full of a new determination. His left hand 
hed out and grasped the bottle; and, pouring 
a good stiff drink, he raised it to his lips and 
ned with a smile to the Englishmen. They 
ided their approval of his action. A strange 
then occurred. Barclay took off his hat 
looked into the crown of it for a moment; he 


rned very pale. Then he set the untouched 
juor upon the bar again. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he 


‘you'll have to pardon any seeming unso- 


ibility, but I cannot drink liquor.’’ 





We were all astonished at Barclay’s action. 
Todd, who by this time was a little the worse for 
wear, swore a mighty oath and cried: ‘If you 
can’t drink with us, you can’t trade with us,— 
that’s all;'’ and he banged his fist down on the 
table to emphasize what he had said. 

Barclay turned to him; he was perfectly calm, 
but his face was very white. He saw the chance 
of recouping his fortunes slipping through his 
fingers,—but he said, very slowly :— 

‘«Then the deal is off, gentlemen."’ 

To think that he would let a stupid fanatical 
prejudice obstruct the opportunity, was too har- 
rowing for words. I ground my teeth in silent 
rage. I felt my heart sink within me. In my 
impatience at the absurdity of his course, I could 
scarcely restrain a sudden impulse to grasp him 
roughly by the arm. 

An embarrassed silence followed. I was se- 
cretly furious. Presently Barclay spoke. Ad- 
dressing us all, he said :-— 

‘*You are all reasonable men and will hear 
what I have to say. I'll admit I would like to 
trade with you, gentlemen, but the trade may go 
to the devil if I have to drink whiskey in order 
to make it. What annoys me most, however, is 
that you may consider me an unsociable boor. I 
want you to listen, —we' ll take seats at one of these 
tables, and I'll tell you why I won't drink whis- 
key or any other alcoholic product.’’ 

The independence of Barclay’s sentiments, and 
the earnestness of his tone, compelled respect, 
and we took seats at the table indicated, and com- 
posed ourselves to listen. 

He began: ‘‘This is a story I have never told 
to a soul in Texas, and I don’t believe anyone 
in this state knows it. I would not tell it now, 
but Mr. (meaning me,) has worked very 
hard in my interest, and I consider him entitled 
to my reasons for acting as I have in this matter. 
You may think it took courage to refuse the drink, 
—I tell you it would have taken a good deal more 
courage to have accepted."’ Then he stopped 
and fumbled in his pockets for a moment, say- 
ing: ‘‘I have a few picturesque exhibits which 
go with the story. The first is this.'" He drew 
from his inner waistcoat pocket a great leather 
pocketbook, and from one of its many compart- 
ments extracted a newspaper clipping, and, hold- 
ing it up by one corner, allowed it to unfold itself, 
and then put it on the table before us. ‘‘ That's 
‘Exhibit One,’’’ he remarked, eyeing us curi- 
ously, to see how we took it. For a moment, we 
stared in wild-eyed amazement at the great black 
words whose heavy lines covered the top of the 





‘column like a mourning band :— 


««GUILTY !"’ 

That was the word. 

The sub-caption ran on in the ‘‘sky-rockety’’ 
style of the small western town: ‘John Barclay, 
convicted of murder in the first degree.’"’ And 
then, oh, horror! ‘‘A most spectacular aérial 
performance anticipated. Sentence postponed 
through respect for the prisoner's aged mother, 
who dropped dead in the courtroom upon hearing 
the verdict.’’ 

‘That's nice stuff for a man to read about him- 
self,’’ said Barclay, with a groan. 

He folded the slip, put it back where it be- 
longed, and produced another, 

‘*Exhibit No. 2,”’ he said, in a matter-of-fact 
way; ‘‘that looks more like business.’’ It read: 
‘«Barclay to be hanged on the twenty-first in- 
stant."’ It was dated ‘‘the fourteenth,’’ many 
years ago. 

‘«Things were getting pretty warm,’’ observed 
Barclay, with anything but enthusiasm. We all 
shrugged our shoulders, and he proceeded: 
««Gentlemen, the immediate cause of those two 
most unflattering notices was murder. The prime 
cause was—well, what is ‘‘murder’’ spelled 
backward ?’’ Without waiting for an answer, he 





ey 


series of stories to be considered 
the award of $450 in prizes.—The Editor) 












traced the letters of the word with his pencil in 
the order suggested :— 

‘(RED RUM!" 

‘«Gentlemen, the rum that I drank murdered 
my mother. It was with malice prepense it did 
it, too. It was just as deliberately done as if | 
had crept into the poor soul’s bedroom at night 
and pressed a knife down into her trusting old 
heart. I knew that my intemperance,—nay, my 
brutal debauchery, was killing her by inches,— 
the cruelest way ever devil devised. She did 
nothing but good to me. It is no excuse for a 
man’s acts that he was drunk. It is not then he 
commits the crime,—no, it is when, in his sober 
senses, he takes the first drink, knowing ful! well 
the devils he lets loose in his brain when he does 
it At that time,’’ continued Barclay, ‘‘my 
mother and I were living in a boarding house in 
a small town in the North. Our landlady was a 
old maid. She was a person of uncertain meats 
and temper. I had been drinking most brutally 
for a long period, and would, no doubt, have 
been put out of my boarding house unceremon- 
ously, but for Miss C’s consideration of my 
mother, for whom she seemed to have a genuine 
affection. I had never had any words with her 
but, as it subsequently developed, I had been 
heard to complain about her exceeding exacting: 
ness where money was due her. It was know? 
at the time, that I had but recently met with 
several business reverses, and was unusually ‘hard 
up. 

wef had been on one of my cattle-trading trips: 
and, upon my return, was regaling ‘the boys 
with a little up-country gossip and some hot rum, 
—for they all laughed at my jokes when my 
money was buying the'drinks. I remember, ! 
was about eleven o'clock at night. The whol 
scene comes back to me now: the hot rum-ané- 
water-laden air; the great corpulent stove, '™ 
with rage and energy, and the steaming calves “ 
the countrymen who stood near it. There tht 
scene ends. When I slowly awoke, or recovereé 
consciousness, it was still dark, but I felt that! 
was in a strange place. Something, a cert? 
subtle, inner consciousness that goes on recordins 
our actions when the brain itself is incapacitatet. 
seemed striving to tell me that some awful disa* 
ter had befallen me. I started up and stood up 
the floor. It was hard and cold. Anawfu! shué 
der ran over me. I spread out my arms to the! 
full length, and, to my horror, touched the 
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opposite sides of my room at once,—stone walls. 
«| was thoroughly terrified. Going in the 
direction I believed the door to be in, I put 


out my hand and thrust it through what seemed a Profit 
hole, but later proved to be one of the interstices ; . . or the 
between iron bars. I must have dropped in a try PR PO y 
faint, because I do not remember going back to Sak ; Experience 


my bed. However, when I next came to, it was 
proad daylight. The jailer stood at the door, look- 
ing in, and evidently waiting for me to awaken; 
for, as soon as he caught my eye, he exclaimed :— 

«««Remember! Anything you say may be used 
against you. ’ 

‘A great dread sat, like a lump of ice, on my 
heart. I begged him to explain. Anything but 
that awful suspense! 

««Then he told me I had murdered Miss C. 


«My trial was put down for a date about a ‘ 7 ian YP Z “4 $300 A& 
month away, and my angel mother secured the j Fes Bay 3 ~ 


| Every hat 

best of all, she came to me in my agony and put ki n 
her hand upon my forehead, and then kissed me es, ‘ 1S made in 
and pose that = hearagger agg a ent. a , ee Pie HJ 4 our own 
she could logically do it, with evidence enoug ; j i 
against me to damn an angel, I don’t know, but factor 1eS 
she did it with her woman's heart, and her wo- at 
man's heart broke when, at length, the jury told : 
her she had been mistaken. Danbury 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ resumed Barclay, after a pause, Conn. 
‘«‘] used to believe all lawyers rascals until that 
time. But the way that man worked for me was 
nothing short of sublime. He labored with me 
day in and day out, morning, noon, and night, 
striving by all means known to philosophy, sci- 
ence, and practice, to recover from the sensitive 
plates of my memory the pictures printed on them 


of others; 





Wear a 





ablest counsel in the country to defend me; but, 


by arum-enfeebled spirit between the hours of | Write for ? : 
eleven P. M. and two A. M. on the night of the | m rice. 
murder. But it was of no use. Evidently the films Hawes aaah <2 
of memory had been temporarily desensitized by Hat g ap oF 
the stupefying influence of the alcohol. Any- . b, * = 
way, nothing could bring the dreaded pictures of Fashions 
that awful period to the surface. Showing all for 
‘‘] shall not bore you with the harassing details ° 

of the trial. It was shown, however, that I had either 

l ip been discovered in Miss C’s room. | was on the 








floor, in a drunken sleep, when the officers ar- 
rived, and was completely dressed, even to my 





























ered overcoat and hat. Near my right hand, as if I 
did had but recently relaxed my hold upon it, lay my 
if | pistol. One of the cartridges had been dis- 
ight charged, and the bullet found in Miss C's body | 
old fitted the empty shell. 
my ‘My lawyer used to come to my cell and im- : 
“ei plore me to ask every trick and device that I knew Our reputation and full arantee Stands back of every we 
did of to bring back the chain of events of that fate- sell. lf you cannot ge a are hat in your cit send ree 
or a ful night, but I could only gaze at him stupidly. Dollars your height, waist measure and size of hat. state 
» he So far 1 could go, but no further. At a certain : : : ‘ - 
ober point, the cloud of oblivion would drop before color and ifa stiff or soft hat is wanted . Our Mail Order Depart- 
well my mind,and I could not penetrate it. I thought -ment at either store will send you the New Spring Shape. 
does that, by thinking with great rapidity, and running 
‘my with exact sequence along the chain of occurrences 
e in leading up to a certain hour, the mental momen- ko 
S an tum hn Semel might carry me through into New York By 0 Bos r 
eans the realms of my mental darkness. But it was 832 Broadway. 1232 172 Tremont St. 
tally without avail. You can drive a horse at a furious FROM OUR FACTORY. TO YOUR HEAD. 
have rate right up to the brink of a lake, but there he 
oni- will stop, and not budge an inch further; and the | 
my blackness of the lake in front of him is no | 
uine blacker than the blackness of that hell-born pe- 
her riod of five or six hours of oblivion that confront- 
een ed me. O, the helplessness of it all! I used 
ing- to sit and watch my lawyer fight against such 
wn, overwhelming odds that the admiration I felt for 
with his skill would, at times, so absorb me that I 
hard lorgot the part I was taking in the awful tragedy. 
‘To make a long story short, the case finally 
rips went to the jury. You have seen the newspaper 
oys clippings. The verdict killed my mother, who 
‘um, had never once left my side during the trial, ex- 
my cept at night, —and then only to resume her place 
r, It the first thing in the morning. She had been 
~ ae — nae. When ~~ es 
anu Aad, Oo < "7 TILE ETTYSBUR 
red she had weirs ok = pra eo a “— op ane Gide took 12 ome Ab they. Btee! poner A - wtamety gasm = 
sof _‘‘On the morning of the twenty-first, as the Trattleneld, to whom waa Che eee ee Cerra a re ee easy, wopoeTapher of the United States Goverament for this 
the ‘\pping says, | was brought before the judge, an tiles tong and s miles wide, fe chown in complete detail in the original, Which we offer ‘abeole, acearecy. The eA yh 
4 ’ asacrifice. The figures 
ered old friend of my father, and sentenced to be | ff Stein ides ul the Neamtn nod crcmae in our Original sies! are $6 thnesas large as oo Gaeee Saree ym | yt 
at | haneel : Pk ogee. Bs ie co regiietic that ons con eqaily imagine the rear cannon and the move- 
\a d by the neck until dead. Gentlemen, Sermen ot this cnamrntne wall hall oF eee tenn ane, baste, ond exe located in this Bins geect time every 
tain there's an experience not many ever had and Mancort and Lomgutrest anid “if is correct in landscape and t Peaiiion of troops. *”"Captain Long and Lather Minnigh, the oficial 
ding ved to tell of it. I tell you, words are feeble fh the world.” Atmoted educator writess"It should hang on the wall of every Heme hiv Nobel Mastdem te te seunn™ 
ted when one tries to describe it Fenn emery an are a tae Fickett's charge. Oc Mesty Stee! Pinte Paper siee S848 lashes” Only s few will be sold si 
a Talk about timely rescues in the dramas,— Griginal seta of Uansadian, GSUDA DUE 
mn pie A . occur with the regularity of cor lopalntesd nied zs AL A oy scp pele vik 
‘‘OcKwork,—why, they actually had that awful agent O18 ” Edition. if me lt rn month thereafter 
— black cap drawn year ng face, he the noose ad- rae Gone sry Plate Faber ” wins months.” If not as represeated ted mares 10 pay $10 each month terrae Jor 
justed before the governor's ‘stay’ arrived. I for this engraving some year ago: 4 Bisterspee State 
heard a commotion in the crowd and wondered is worth it. ENRY PETERSON. orf is ordered, send @8.00 and change ® mos. to 18 mos. 
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rather impatiently what the delay was about. 
Then hands removed the cap and noose, and I 
was led back to my cell. I was too astonished to 
speak, and no one vouchsafed an explanation. 
When I reached my cell and sat upon my bed, I 
could n't realize what had occurred, and pinched 
myself to see whether I were really there, or my 
spirit had come back to haunt the place. 
‘Presently the head jailer came to me and told 
me that a fire had taken place in the neighbor- 
hood the night before, in which two strange men 
were so badly burned that death was but a matter 
of hours with them. One of the men, when he 
was told that he could not live, sent for the min- 
ister and confessed to having committed the mur- 
der I had been convicted of. His story, which 
was subsequently confirmed by the other burglar, 
was, substantially, that they had come to our 
town in quest of proper prey. They had learned 
that Miss C had many well-to-do boarders in 
her house, some of whom carried money with 
them in large amounts, and they had determined 
to rob the house. The hour was late, and the 
night very tempestuous and black,—the very ele- 


ments seeming to favor the wicked purpose ot | 
those men. Their plan was to go first to Miss C's | : 
| and hard evening’s work. The food has never 


room and secure the keys of the house, after 
which they could loot at leisure. Accidentally, 
however, they awakened the landlady, who im- 


mediately set up such an unearthly screaming | 


that it was found necessary to despatch her with- 
out more ado. One shot was enough for the das- 
tardly purpose, and the poor old creature, who 
had never done any other harm than ask for her 
just dues, went quickly ‘‘over the river.’’ The 
robbers then paused for a moment to ascertain if 
any one in the house had been aroused by the 
shot. Concluding finally that the storm had 
drowned the report of the pistol, they determined 
to leave at once, as the murder had so unnerved 
them that they had no thought of theft, but cared 
only to get away. As they were going out, how- 
ever, they discovered a man lying in the hall at 
the landing, near Miss C’s door, in a drunken 
stupor. Then it occurred to them to drag the 
man noiselessly into her room, and leave him 
there with a pistol on the floor near his hand. 
Their motive in doing this was to divert suspicion 
from themselves, as they were strangers in the 
place. When they discovered that I had a pistol 
in my pocket similar to their own, they exchanged 
cartridges; hence the empty shell in mine. 

«On my release from prison, I was met by my 
old enemy, who exclaimed: ‘Mighty close shave 
you had, my lad, but don’t be discouraged,— 
keep right on as you have been doing, and you 
will get there yet. I don’t know but we ought to 
swing you, anyhow; for,if you didn't kill one, you 
certainly did the other.’ 

‘«Gentlemen, that is my story.”’ 

Barclay paused, and we all sat silent. Pres- 
ently he said :— 

‘IT know there's one question you all want to 
ask. You want to know what I've got in my hat 
that had such a startling effect upon me. 1 will 
tell you what it is,—it’s a picture,—it’s not that 


| of mother, nor my sweetheart, but,’’—and he 


held his hat with the inside turned toward us. 
There was a picture there, one that caused us 
all to shudder. It was the picture of a gallows. 
Todd extended his hand. 
‘The deal is on,"’ he said. 


» 
STEADY AND STICK DO THE TRICK 
A RUSH is good in its place, lad, 
But not at the start, I say, 
For life's a very long race, lad, 
And never was won that way. 
It's the stay that tells; the stay, boy, 
And the heart that never says die; 
A spurt may do, with the goal in view, 
But steady 's the word, say I. 
Steady 's the word that wins, lad, 
Grit and sturdy grain; 
It 's sticking to it will carry you through it,— 
Roll up your sleeves again! 


O! Snap is a very good cur, lad, 
To frighten the tramps, I trow, 
But Holdfast sticks like a burr, lad,— 
Brave Holdfast never lets go. 
And Clever's a pretty nag, boy, 
But stumbles and shies, they say; 
So Steady I count the safer mount 
To carry you all the way. 


The iron bar will smile, lad, 
At straining muscle and thew, 
But the patient teeth of the file, lad, 
I warrant will gnaw it through. 
A snap may come at the end, boy, 
And a bout of might and main, 
But Steady and Stick must do the trick,— 
Roll up your sleeves again !—SELECTED. 
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SURPRISED. 


FLAVOR OF FOOD WON HER. 

*«When the landlady told me that the new <<) 
at my plate was the much talked of food, Gra), 
Nuts, I tasted it languidly expecting the usua| 
tasteless, insipid compound posing under some 
one of the various names of ‘ breakfast foods.’ 

‘‘I am a school-teacher and board. Haye 
usually been in robust health, but last spriny | 
had the much dreaded symptoms of spring fe\er 
set in with great severity. I could hardly kee; 
my work and headaches were almost constant. 
Food had become nauseating and | only partook 
of any sort of food from a sense of duty. 

‘«My nights were spent in distress. The first 
taste of Grape-Nuts yielded a flavor that was new 
and attracted me at once. I arose from the table 
satisfied, having enjoyed my meal as I had not 
done for weeks. So I had Grape-Nuts food for 
breakfast every is and soon found other reasons 
besides my taste for continuing the food. 

‘* All of the spring fever symptoms er m 
the headaches left, my complexion cleared . 
and after a supper of Grape- Nuts I found isc if 
able to sleep like a baby, in spite of a hard day 


palled on my appetite nor failed in furnishing a 
perfect meal, full of strength and vigor. I know 
from my own experience, of the value of this food 
for any one who feels strength lagging under the 
strain of work, and it is evident that the claim 


| made by the makers that it is a brain food is well 


taken. Please omit my name if you publish 
this.’"" The lady lives in Hanover, Ind. Name 
supplied by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 





Keith ——s bone 317 Lum. Bx., Minneapolis, Minn, 




















A single one of our designs published fn Twa Lapras’ Howe Sounnas, bas been built over 600 
times. We have 600 others. Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, ete., are: 


Studies of Sum. Cottages, $1.60 184 Costing $1600 te @fe00, 1.10 

86 Briek & Combination 1.00 150 to 1.00 

17 Practicable Stables, . « We “a Cl** 2bee te Se00, 1.00 

20 Double Houses, Flats, ete., bbe 198 Cl“ Bece te 4000, 1.00 

6S Cottages, leas than - Me 1a 4000 and upward, |.00 
70 Costing S800 to $1200, + We 17 Model . . 

_ 1600, - be 2.00 


Churches, 

A magazine devoted to the Heme—Its Bufiding 
Economics—Social Lite, 10 new designs of moderate 
cost homes monthly, and a wealth of information on decorating. 
furnishing; Ingle Nooks; the Kitchen, Table; ome 3 Grounds, etc. 
1@c. » copy—All Newse-stands. Per Year, $1.00. 


[A FAIR COMPLEXION 


—— to every lady. All can have it by 
5 MADAME LAJEUNESSE’S 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 


\ the perfection of Parisian Beauty Makers. 
SACQUEMINOT CREAM effaces and retaris 
wrinkles. A wonderful skin food. Fills « = 





mp 
Tea 
WDER. Natural tint only. —_ 
ion delicate. Price S5e per bex. 
Pamistas ROUGE TINT gives health _ 

ful com a. Price 500 a 

r ROSK ¥ for anes and — 
hands never fale to cure also a splendid 
the face. Our special remedy 
for freckles is highly commended. write ys printed matter FREE. 
Bend 0c in stamps for ye aa Full a EU t 


TOILET CO. Behe ei6-17 18 


LIVE AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. 
THERE I8 NO EQUAL TO 
THE EXCES Faure STRETCHER 
and TACK HAMMER COMBINED. 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Simple, oe strong and compact. 
ty a easil 
STAMPS. 
With pty tar for one ne dozen deduc t 4 
65 cents as we ing 
AGENT'S OUTFIT FREE “OU TOKLA 
send for Free Illustrated circulars. 
QUICK MPG. CO., Dept. Xi1, Galien, Mich. 
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Pears 


soap is not only the best in all the 
world for toilet and bath but also 
for shaving. Pears was the inventor 
of shaving stick soap. 





All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 


KNOX'S GELATINE 


is as diferent from the others 
as day is from night. 

A, sweng punement, but 
easi ro 

u Pmail FREE my book 
of seventy * Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People,” if you 
will send the name of your 
grocer. If you can’t do this, 
send a two-cent stamp. 

For five cents in stamps, 
(for postage and 1 pac king), 
= ook and full pint 

mple. For fifteen cents, 
the book and fell 3-quart 

ckage. Pink color for 
Fancy desserts inevery pack- 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
64 Kueox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
































‘Watches, Diamonds 


The Best 14-k. Gold Filled Case that 
money can buy, warranted fer 25 and 
35 years, with 1g and 17 Ruby Jeweled 
Adjusted Remington Movements. El- 
gin, Waltham or other Migh-Grade if 
preferred. 


Costs less than 
15 cts. a Day 


to buy a high- 
grade watch or 
diamond direct 
from us, 


Co~ 
operative 
Plan. 


$1.00 per week 
payments. No 
middiemen’s 
profit. Lowest 
cash prices, 
Any size. All 
crades and 
prices, 


THE 
pe, 


For prompt 
THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 
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\'26 State Street, Dept. F. 64, Chicago, itt. 











SUCCESS 
Social Stars of Official Washington 
MARGARET B. DOWNING 


N that grave and reverend body, the supreme 
court of the United States, one does not look 
for youth and beauty. Naturally, we think of 
the men who compose that august tribunal as 
having arrived at a ripe age, full of honors, and 
borne down by legal 
learning. If we pic- 
ture their families at 
all, we think of grand- 
fathers, surrounded by 
rosy groups of little 
ones with papas and 
mammas who are 
home to spend the 
holiday season under 
the ancestral roofs. All 
these pretty pictures 
are dispelled when two 
young and blooming 
girls, both daughters of 
men who help compose 
the judicial branch of our government, are pre- 
sented in SUCCESS. 

Miss Hildegarde McKenna, daughter of Justice 
McKenna, is.one of the most beautiful girls in 
official life. She made her début early in Decem- 
ber, and took society at the capital by storm. Her 


MISS HAY 





coloring is of that exquisite brilliancy born of the | 
mild airs of the Pacific coast. She is tall and | 
graceful, neither slender nor stout, but lissome | 


and pliant. 
eyes, and is of the style that Titian loved to paint. 
She was educated at 
Georgetown Convent, 
and possesses a gra- 
cious presence, and a 
kindly air which wins 
her friends at the first 
meeting. Justice Mc- 
Kenna has three 
daughters, Isabel, 
Marie and Hildegarde. 
They represent the 
blonde, brunette and 
Titian types of beauty, 
and are considered 
three of the handsom- 
est young girls in Washington. Their mother, 
Mrs. McKenna, is also one of the grande dames 
of Washington, tall, graceful, and handsome, al- 
ways faultlessly clad, and—an ideal hostess. 

Miss Fannie Fuller, the seventh and last un- 
married daughter of the chief justice, made her 
début in Washington this winter, under the most 
enviable. circumstances. Cabinet officers and 
their families, the associates of the chief justice, 
gayly clad diplomats, the military branch of our 
government, gorgeous with gold braid and shining 
buttons, senators and representatives, and the 
resident society, paid tribute at the shrine of this 
handsome and gifted young woman. Miss Fuller 
is a continental-bred 
young woman, 
possesses all the self- 
poise and fascination 
which foreign educa- 
tion is supposed to 
impart. She performs 
exquisitely on the 
banjo and mandolin, 
and sings plantation 
songs and Italian 
barcarolles with a 
vim and feeling which 
would put a profes- 
sional vocalist to the 
blush. Miss Fuller is already popular with the 
young set because of her vivacity and candid 
love of pure fun. 

Miss Griggs, daughter of the attorney general, 
shares with her sister, Miss Leila Griggs, the cab- 
inet honors of this season. Both of these win- 
some young women were to have been presented 
to society a year ago, but the death of their ma- 
ternal grandmother prevented. They are both 
exceedingly popular. 

Miss Alice Hay, daughter ot the scholarly sec- 
retary of state of the United States, is even more 
accomplished, in a social sense, than her more 
famous sister, Helen. The latter is exceedingly 
ambitious in a literary way, while Miss Alice is 
an ideal entertainer and a most welcome member 
of the cabinet set, whose duties have been ren- 
dered more arduous because of the partial with- 
drawal of Mrs. McKinley from social functions. 





MISS GRIGGS 





MISS McKENNA 


and | 


She has soft auburn hair, has blue | 











Send 


91.00 for a 


SHAW-WALKER CARD SYSTEM. 


The complete outfit consists of a 
Quarter-Sawed Oak Case, highly finished and ished, 
filled rwith 400 linen bristol record cards, pen ruled in ogrere, 
and an ees of of indexes—alphabetic: a ub dates— 
for special purpc 
A Subscription te » SYSTEM for four months. 
A Bunch of Cards showing forms particularly applicable to 
your work. 
An Instructive C atales worth careful study. 


Place the case in the to > dra wer of your desk. It will take 
care of all sorts of information now scattered throughout your 
desk and office. 

The magazine will describe each month, with elaborate illus- 
trations, methods actually in use by suc cessful business and pro- 
fessional men. The best ones you can Vy to your work, ex- 
perimenting at first with a few cards in desk case 

The sample cards are particularly —+ 1... ont will suggest 
similar forms for your use. 


SHIPPED ON a 
ress charges prepaid for 2c. extra case is nine 


ine’ oe Include 10c. extra for each additional inch required 
to fit the width of your desk drawer. 


The catalog alone will be sent free. 


THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 
The Largest Exclusive MAKERS OF CARD SYSTEMS in the World. 








The Business Man’s Magazine 
sSYSTE ~ 


Announces for 1901 a series of articles on: peeeey c 7 Cyne. 
Purchasing, Insurance Records, Indexing L ibraries. 
tion of Trade, Collecting, Bookless Accounting, Filing Clippings. 


FOUR MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 16c. 


BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


Cloth, Each, 50 Cents 


















































By William Pittenger. Most 
men dread being called upon to 
respond to a toast or to make an 
address. What would you not 
give for the ability bose rid of this 
embarrassment ? to give 
much when you can ‘earn the art 
nog be this little book. It will tell 
bat how to do it: not only that, 

:. by example it will show the 

It is valuable not alone to 
the. ‘novice, but the experienced 
speaker will gather from it many 
suggestions. 





By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life is often marred 
by bad manners. A perusal of this work will prevent such 
blunders. It is a book for everybody, for the select sets as 
well as for the less ambitious. The subject is presented 
in a bright and interesting manner represents the 


latest vogue. 
LETTER WRITING 
By Agnes H. Morton. Most persons dislike letter writ- 
ing. ause they fear they cannot say just the right thing. 
is admirable book not only shows by numerous exam- 
les just what kind of letters to write for all occasions 
But it teaches the reader to become an accomplished 
original letter writer. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH 
By John H. Bechtel. Who does not make them? The 
best of usdo. Why not avoid them? Any one with the 
desire for self-improvement can. No necessity for study- 
ing rules of rhetoric or grammar, when this book can be 
had. It teaches both without the study of either. 


DEBATING 
ont William Pittenger. There is no greater ability than 
power of skillful debate. Here are directions for or- 
izing debating societies, and s' tions for all who 
gana to Game aS. in public. Also a list of over 
bate, with arguments both affirmative 





200 questions for 
and negative. 


LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP GUT OF IT 
By Paschal H. C E Most 1 Gace 
aries from i Be the saleer ot Ne law. This 
volume furnishes to the busy man leenes informa- 
tion on just such Fa as are likely to arise in ma 
a, —o us forestalls them nst mental worry 
nancia 









By Henry Frith. Palmistry is one of the most lar 
subje s of the day. More would be Sal it 
if they properly "smdermend This volume furnishes 
full and trustworthy iodeemmation = the Se ene, and by 
means of it, any one will be read character fully 
and accurately. Illustrated. 
















By Dean Rivers. Conundrums are intellectual exer- 
cises which sharpen our wits and lead us to think quite. 

is book contains an excellent collection ¥- over a 
ial of the latest, test, and most uptodate 
conundrums, to which are many Biblical, poetical, 
and French conundrums. 


For. sale at all bookstores, or mailed for the price. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
024 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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BOOK CASES; 


(PATENTED—OTHER PATENTS PENDING.) 
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$1.00 Per Section (Witheut Doors.) 
wards, accord- iT} +) 
eand finish, $ On val, 
re tart " ate ur expense if not found in every partic - = 
t perfect Book Case at the lowest prices ever 
it is the omty kind having absolutely 


non-Ginding and (Patented) 
Disappearing Doors 


t stick or net ind in any climate. Dust-proof—Moisture- 
This is only ene of several features that make the 
positively the best Sectional Book Case in point of 
tion—Convenience—Style—Finish and Price ever 
W rite for Catalogue ** A A-1. 
THE FRED MAGEY GO., Grand | Rapids, Mich. 

Branches: New York, 
9 Makersof Mich Grade Office a aay ens r) 

re.—See our other poe tee in this magazine. 
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BENEDICT’S PEN COPY BOOK sive. LEADS 


IT DOES TWO THINGS WELL AT ONE TIME. 
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Letters aad Bills Cepted While Being Written clear 
Phe Benedict Clipe hold the sheet flat. Any ink, 
he Benedic ips hold the si a ny an 
aper can be used. The Benedict is Deable P y ink any pen and 


exes. Ite capacity for bills and lettering, ‘oy toa pie: a. 
ugh you use other methods of copying, you w 
ery useful in emergencies. Twice the voeas of wt any eg 
the market. 


Made in two styles, price $1. 
$2.0 for this modern device. We pre 
anteed satisfactory or money refun 


Ww at nce. 
KIMBALL & STORER CO.,14 5th St. S.,Minneapolis, Minn. 


SMITHS “?xDex TAGS 


ex reas an wines. 









“Save 20 per cent of a booke Alvhebet Tas, Style 1 
keeper’s time.”’ 

ps in leather tabs. In- 
applied or moved to meet 
nditions. A tag foreach 
400 kinds kept in stock. 
g Accounts, Cities, Alpha- 
Numbers, States, Months, 

nd Tags to WRITE on. Three other stytes in stock 

Used by Chicago Telephone Co., Chicago; Hartford Fire In- 


o., Hartford; Am. Smelting & Refining Co., Denver. 
Catalog and Price List FREE. Sample Tag, 5 Cents. 


Dept. E, Chas. C. Smith, Mfr., Exeter, Neb, 


Canadian Agents, GRAND 4 TOY, Ltd., Toronte. 


A BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FOR A DOLLAR? 


cred di ble, and yet all the essential elements of such an 
are contained in 


Hi AW KINS’ NEW CATECHISM OF BUSINESS, 


es Manual of 600 pages and 1,500 topics, including Mercantile 
i Phrases, Trade Details and Statistics, Mercantile Law, etc. 
oth. Gilt edges, 61.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


rHEO. AUDEL & CO.,es rink Svc. New York. 








INTERNATIONAL AUTHORS’ BUREAU, surrato, ¥.v. 
‘ e and assistance given to inexperienced writers, and -aid in 
g matmecripts for public — 
em and revision of hographies, family memorials, lectures, 

ag rticles, stories, ete. Manuscripts typewritten. 
Adres ENTERNATIONAL AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Bufalc, X.Y. 


Library research. 





| the rate of hundreds of barrels per hour. 





SUCCESS 
SUCCESS CHIPS 


THE new assistant to the president of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad is a wo- 
man, Miss I. G. Carpenter, who is pronounced 
‘*a thorough railroad woman."’ President Len- 
ox seldom leaves Chicago to go over his line, 
but sends Miss Carpenter. 


- = a 


THE Sons of the American Revolution offered a | 


prize for the best oration on the American Revo- 
lution. The Hawaiian Islands were admitted to 
the competition, and, miradile dictu, a Chinaman 
won the prize! Well, yellow is a master color, — 
the color of sunshine,—a fact which may yet be 
impressed upon the attention of the allied powers. 


. a“ 


One of the finest features of the forthcoming 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo will be a 
lace-making display, in the women’s 
ment. None but American laces will be shown, 
and it is expected that the display will compare 
favorably with foreign goods. Mrs. Lillian M. 
Siegfried, who is arranging this exhibit, asks all 
American women to unite in the affair. 


a a - 


Many a public official has made or marred his 
career through the strength or weakness of his 
private secretary. Governor Odell seems to be 
unusually fortunate in securing a gentleman of 
ability, tact, patience, and integrity. 
James G. Graham isa native of Newburg, Gov- 
ernor Odell’s native town. He is a lawyer by 
profession, and has had legislative experience. 


. * . 


THE starvation of Arthur Edgar Ely, a student 
who was working his way through the Yale Medi- 
cal School, is pathetic. He was sent to the New 
York Hospital, where his disease was diagnosed as 
brain fever, but lack of nourishment and over- 
study brought it on. His was a case for the 
Success ‘‘Struggling Merit Fund,’’ and there 
must be many others in our great universities and 
colleges. 

+ we -_ 


THE death of ex-Governor Mount, of Indiana, 
takes from the world an exemplar of the men who 
succeed by looking on the bright side of things. 
In a private letter to the editor of SuccEss, he 
wrote: ‘‘ My success | attribute largely to look- 
ing on the bright side of things, to seeing pos- 
sibilities, and then hopefully bending every en- 
ergy to their accomplishment.’ On the same 
occasion, he wrote: ‘‘I have found that charac- 
ter counts for more than all else.’’ 


BERLIN has provided for the interchange of 
city and country children. The poorer classes, 
who cannot afford country outings, are sent, at 
public expense, to the country, and, in exchange, 
the city receives children from country homes. 
The parents in the city take good care of the 
little country cousins, knowing well that families 
in the country are taking good care of their young 
progeny. The plan serves an excellent educa- 
tional purpose. 


AROUND Beaumont, Texas, prospectors have 
struck more oil. Texas is, in all natural respects 
except the number of its inhabitants, the greatest 
state in the Union. It is believed that there is 
more oil in that state than in all the rest of the 
country. In some places it is only necessary to 
scratch the earth, and oil spouts up in fountains at 
At this 
writing, the Standard Oil Company has not se- 
cured the new field. Is the oil supply getting too 
great for the big concern ? 


7. . + 


THE negro race possesses, in a remarkable de- 
gree, the gift of oratory,—a sort of fervid elo- 
quence which is largely emotional. An individ- 
ual of the race has coupled with this gift intel- 
lectual strength. Roscoe Conkling Bruce is such 
a one, for he has won the medal in the debate 
between Harvard and Yale, he having been cho- 
sen by Harvard as its chief representative. This 
young man is a son of the late Blanch K. Bruce, 
who, when a senator of the United States from Mis- 
sissippi, was shown much courtesy in the senate 
chamber by the late Roscoe Conkling, for whom 
he named his son. 
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MAKE THE CHANGE. 


BEFORE COFFEE W WRECKS YOU. 

‘The right man came along one day when | 
told me that coffee drinking was the cause of 1 
gastritis, nervousness, torpid liver, and tremblin, 
hands that interfered with my business, that 
mechanical drawing, but coffee was my only ha! 
and I loved it so that I did not see how 1 cou): 
give it up. 

If he had not been so enthusiastic regarding th. 


| relief in his case by leaving off coffee and taki: 


| ef Postum. 


Postum Food Coffee I could not have mustere« 
up will power enough to abandon my favorit: 
beverage. 

I left off coffee that day at lunch and had a cup 
It was made good, and had a ric! 


| dark color, with a delicious flavor that I could no: 


tell from regular coffee. It pleased the eye, sim 
and palate, so I had it each day at the restaurant 


| for the noonday lunch, and discovered a decide 


depart- | 


improvement in my condition, but it was not 
until I left off coffee for breakfast and used Pos- 
tum in its place that real relief set in. NowI am 
free from gastritis, headaches, and fully appre- 
ciate the value of the ‘nerve ease.’ No more 


| trembling hands and no more nervous prostratio! 


Colonel | 








I am well, and feel that! should say to others who 
are being poisoned by a beverage that they do not 
suspect, ‘coffee,’ ‘Make the change before th« 
poison works destruction in you.’ ”’ 

This letter is from a New York mechanical 
draughtsman. Name can be furnished by the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., at Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ADJUSTABLE. 


Adapted for use over Bed, 
reading, writing, etc. 
that can be raised, lowered or tilted either way. Perfect device 
for holding books attached to each side. Frame fs steel tubing, 


Lounge or Chair, for serving meals. 
Has finely polished quartered oak top, 


handsomely finished. Table weighs ss Ibs. Height, 38 inches. 
There is nothing that affords more Encouragement, Cheer and 


T IN SICKNESS 


than this most table. Adopted by we S. Gov't Institutions. 

In five st Black Enamel, $4.25; White Enamel, $4.75; 

Nickel Plated, $6.75; Brass Plated, $7.00; Antique Co; Plated 

(very handsome), 12S: Fr t prepaid east of Colorado; 

by, cnpwoss poses, Sip ue im. guaranteed. Money back 
t ai very loney 

if not satisGed.  ieteresting Bookict mailed free. Send for it. 


5.8. BAKER & SONS CO., 93 Wayne St., Kendallville, ind. ; 
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tnosia tare A Safety Document File 


te er, A perfect documents and Pench pean UNDER LOCK AND 







ect indexed sysicm. 






sheet rase. 
any ml lock. 


Two ke 
Money “hack if 
not satis 


Ne. 10. 
3x5 1-4x11 in., 
24 pockets, 


$1.75 


Ne. 30. 

4 1-2x5 14x 
12 in., 

31 pockets, 


$2.00 
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POCKET —22.900 Wa 
iSPELLER ‘““So run 
; Gives Complete List of Words in Commos Use 
Gives right orthography of given names 0! 
i men and women, rules tor the use of capitals 
and punctuation marks, business forms, forms 
im of notes, due bills, receipts, laws of etiquette. 
tables of weights and measures, postal rates.¢t- 
Price, Bound in Seal-Finished Leather, 25 Cents. 
4 Bound in Russia Leather, Gold Edge, 50 Cents. 
J Send 1c. ~~ or P.O. Money Order. Address 


F. M. THOMPSON 
Over 900,000 Sold. Bex 3592, BANBURY, CONN. 
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There are rea- 

han sons why -. less 

’ than elsewhere” 

Elsewhere , is not a catch- 

word but a fact. 

We buy direct from the great makers; not 

middiemen. We puy spot cash; take large 

discounts. e are the largest importers of 
China and Glass in the U. S. 

e sell to the very best class of people; 
families of distinction in all parts of the U.S. 
They order from our catalogue, which shows 

ttern, exact tints and color, Why spend 
another dollar for fine China or Glass till you 
have seen this catalogue ? “ 

Write to-day for Catalogue 11 W. 


50-54 West 284 Street, New York City 








“ Well, 1am delighted, At las has an American 


t Jones 
T er. Now from this letter I can tell what he ts driv- 
ing at—and what a relief from his pen-scribbled puzzies ! Pu 
wager Jones will do some business now.” 


SPECIAL OFFER 
American *9@ Typewriter 


We will give the first person answering this adver- 
tisement, from each town in the United States, a 
splendid opportunity to obtain the American Type- 
writer, the only standard low-priced typewriter on the 
market, on unusually attractive terms. Write promptly 
and mention SuCCEss. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 














THAN SATISFIED. 
THE NEW MODELS ARE SUPERB. 


PRKES *75 %50 940. 














SUCCESS 





MRS. C. A. BARWISE 


HE ‘‘Boys’ Welcome Hall,’’ Chauncey Street, 

Brooklyn, is an admirable example of the 
best method that can be adopted in large cities 
to keep boys out of the streets. Many young- 
sters who roam the thoroughfares and crowd the 
doorways of saloons do so because they have no 
agreeable place where they can assemble. The 
home is often lacking in attractiveness, and, con- 
sequently, in influence. Besides, it is the natural 
bent of a boy to roam,—to pass a portion of the 
time away from the paternal roof. 

It was a crowd of boys, standing under the 
awning of a Brooklyn saloon, that brought the 
idea of the ‘‘Boys’ Welcome Hall’’ into being. 
Two young men who believed in combining 
Christianity with common sense, football, and in- 





struction, saw the crowd. 


**If those boys had a place to go where they 


| would always be welcome, where they would find 





amusement and good books, they would n't be in 
the streets,’’ said one. 

«Suppose we start such a place,’’ said the other. 

Then it was decided that the new institution 
should be nonsectarian, that it should contain a 
reading room and attractions in the way of harm- 
less games, that lectures and athletic entertain- 
ments should be given. 

Mrs. C. A. Barwise and Mrs. L. H. Dowie took 
an active interest in the financial part of the mat- 
ter, and they were sufficiently successful to war- 
rant the opening of rooms at No. 1659 Fulton 
Street. The rooms were comfortably furnished, 
and were thrown open to the youngsters. Its 
success was immediate, inasmuch as it proved 
that the boys who had been crowding the streets 
were clamoring for knowledge. It was soon 
found necessary to secure larger quarters, and the 











Chauncey Street building was rented, a permanent 
organization was effected, and Mrs. Barwise was 
elected president. Still it grew and grew. The 
demand made by the young men of the neighbor- 
hood for instruction and improvement could not 
be checked. Then the richer members of the 
community took an interest in the Hall,”’or «the 
Club,’’ as the boys cheerfully call it, and appeals 
for funds for the erection of a permanent home 
were readily met. The Boys’ Welcome Hall is 
now a model Christian Association. Everything 
that can be done to improve and educate boys is 
considered, and it now contains, also, a sewing 
class for girls, a kindergarten for little ones, a 
savings bank and a gymnasium. 

Mrs. Barwise, whose portrait is reproduced in 
this sketch, is already known to thousands of boys 
as the guiding spirit of their better lives,—boys 
who might otherwise have become wrecks on the 
shoals of city life. 
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This handsome catalogue 
will tell you all about the 
New Century Typewriter. 








Write for a copy. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
32 Broadway, New York. 
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New Models for 1901, No. 4 and No.5. 
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is transacted with ease and despatch through the universal 
use of the 


Remington Typewriter 


The Speed, Strength and Reliability of the Remington, and its 
capacity for years of heavy work, make it the STANDARD 
writing machine in every department of commercial life. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York 
Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. Qutranking all Medals. 













ASK FOR CATALOGUE 33-Y. 


The Globe*Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI. 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 





NEW YORK. 








“ELASTIC” 
CABINETS 


A system of units fitted 
with every convenience 
for filing business papers. 
A living, growing cabinet. 
It grows with your busi- 
ness and your business 
with it. Carried in stock 
by dealers in principal 
cities. Send for list and 
catalogue 33-Y. 


















“G-W”’ pays the 
freight. 
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Also “Elastic” Book-Cases, Card Indexes, Desks. 














THE GREATEST TIME-SAVER EVER INVENTED. 
DISPENSES WITH ALL USELESS BOOKS OF REGORD. 






The “ Perpetual Ledger System” Ss 
requires no change from methods of 7 » =— 
handling accounts now in use. The r = 

good features of the plan you now employ may be GAT PREAE > 


retained. Wedo not chan our method imp! 2 = 
t. ge y $, you simply —S 


our advantages. It is adapted for any line of 
rcantile or banking business, and is now eanployed 
representative concerns in every conceivable trade; 5 

idual and general ledgers; sales, purchase and “wm 
private ledgers; trial-balance books, cost and price 
»ooks, pay-rolls, inventory books, etc. Leaves are made 
any size and with any desired ruling. 





We have 60 experts covering the entire United States, 
and within 30 days our representatives can call on you 
© matter where you are located, thoroughly explain 
ur methods, and can prove to you our ability to so 
systematize and simplify your business that you will 
bem closer touch than ever with both credit and debit 
side. Correspondence solicited. 


BAKER-VAWTER CO., *° CMamter,sfcommerce 








WE WILL PAY 


BEA L G oc bach made read $10.00 IN for each suggestion of a new idea for our great 
4 MELSS BOER 5 min. Wt., 10 ibs. Paced map Ag game board, MENO@L.A, that we can adopt. It has #@ good 
Cat.free,Baths or 15 styles Fotrine Boats. Fine hos Ask your dealer to show it to you and write to us for 

6 galls.a iJ Ww Fair. ACME FOLD. 3 Book of Rules and particulars of this contest. 
full bath MIAMISBURG, OHIO. LEONARD MFG. CO., - - Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CANVAS FOLDING Tub fits bather so 2 pasis of water make full 
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SUCCESS CHIPS 


GOVERNOR LESLIE M. SHAW, of Iowa, who | 
been spoken of for the presidency of the Unit 
States by his Republican friends, believes tha: 
man can do but one thing well. A friend sen: 
young man to him with a letter of recommend 
tion for a position. A postscript said: «| 
plays in the band.’’ The young man did not , 
the place; and, when Mr. Shaw saw his friend, 
asked why the postscript was added. His frie: 
replied: ‘‘1I was afraid you'd hire him."’ «T) 
man who has time to play in the band hasr 
time to be a first-class bookkeeper,’’ said t 


governor. 
* a a 


CALIFORNIA has more college students in pr 
portion to its population than any other state 
the Union,—one in four hundred and ninetee 
The state spends more money on high schox 
than any other state save New York, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, and more on its common scho 
in proportion to population than any state sa\: 
Massachusetts or Nevada. Women teachers 
receive higher wages in California than anywher 
else in America. Of the students of the Univer- 
sity of California, sixty per cent. are natives of th: 
state, and forty-six per cent. are women. Cali- 
fornia’s splendid showing in education is due 
largely to such philanthropists as Mrs. Hearst and 
Mrs. Stanford. 


- a 


Tue American Bell Telephone Company has 
paid Professor Michael Pupin, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, half a million dollars for an invention 
which is expected to make telephone communica- 
tion between New York and London possible, and 
render the telegraph cable a hundred per cent. 
more efficient than it now is. Professor Pupin's 
invention has overcome, in a large measure, the 
present resistance in a cable circuit, and his suc- 
cess is due to the fact that he has reduced what is 
known as the ‘‘capacity’’ of a wire by increasing 


its ‘‘inductance.’’ This is done by cutting the 
wire into sections and joining these sections by 
‘‘choke coils."’ The invention, it is believed, 


will greatly improve all telegraph and telephone 
communication. 
= 7 _ 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR., son of the late 
railroad magnate, read an interesting paper on 
the development of his recently patented fire-box, 
on Tuesday evening, January 8, before the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York. 
The young inventor handled his subject like a 
veteran, and received considerable praise from 
several old and noted engineers in the audience. 
Mr. Vanderbilt's invention has deen tried on sev- 
eral of the locomotives of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railway. It is a device to 
prevent the continued wearing out of locomotive 
boilers. Engineers say that, if it proves as sat- 
isfactory as the experiments show, then a step 
will have been taken in the construction of 
locomotive boilers which will stand unparalleled 
in the history of the world. 


Mrs. St. JusTIN BEALE is soon to open a 
school in New York, to teach girls of all national- 
ities how to cook, wash, sweep, dust, and perform 
all the practical duties of a household. A strong 
and much needed effort will be made to instill in 
them tact, politeness, patience, tidiness, kindness, 
and silence. Lunches, fashionable dinners, and 
ball suppers will be served on the shortest notice. 
Dressmaking, millinery, hairdressing, manicu- 
ring, and other things in this line are to be put 
in. Mrs. M t Sangster, Mrs. St. Justin 
Beale, Mrs. J. S. Henchley, Mrs. Rose and Miss 
Oleson are a committee of women to forward this 
institution. They have one of the great problems 
of civilization on their hands, and every family 
man and woman on this continent will say, ‘God 
bless them.”’ 

- ~ 
** Write on your doors the saying, wise and old, 
*‘ Be bold ! be bold! and everywhere be bold !’ 
But not too bold! Yet better the excess 
Than the defect; better the more than less; 
Better, like Hector, in the field to die, 
Than, like a perfumed Paris, turn and fly.” 


Up! up ! my soul, awake and use thy goad. 
I lose forever my divine abode, — 
If in this poor estate I thus abide; , 
The ground I stand on now will soon subside, 
And be by ocean fathomless o' erflowed. 
HENRY SEPTIMUS SUTTON. 
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Lighted 
Instantaneously 


with one match. 


Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamps. 





If you use 


GAS, KEROSENE OR ELECTRICITY, 


you should read our catalogue. If money is an object, you 
should use the “Canton” system of lighting, which gives the 
verfection of brilliancy. pleasa 

Bined with great beauty of design and honesty of 
struction. 100 candle power 20 hours (i.e. average week's use) 
costs 3c. for fuel. Fine print read 45 feet away. No smoke or 
odor. All styles of double and single burners, for home, busi- 


ness or public buildings, ‘rom $2.75 up. Agents wanted. 
CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO., Box A, Cantos, Ohio. 
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‘SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ACETYLENE GAS GENERATION 
PERFECTED. 


UR APPARATUS embodies entirely 

new principles. Safe, Automatic, 
: Simple to install and operate. Next 
:to daylight in cost and quality. Any 
i capacity from table lamps to town 
: plants. Also high grade “Criterion” 


¢ 


: Stereopticons. 
} J. B. COLT CO., Dept.A, 408 East 324 St., New York 
146 Franklin St., Beston. 421 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 

189 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Is perhaps the smoothest writing pen 
ever made. It has a stub point, and 
rounded a trifle so as not to catch in 





the paper. Is flexible and pliant. 


Samples for Trial on receipt of return postage. 


ASK FOR SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
No. 28. 349 Broadway, New York City. 


All 
goes 

in 

the 
Pocket. 














The No. 3 
Folding Weno 


Hawk-Eye 


is the only pocket camera having pneumatic 
Shutter and iris diaphragm stops. It is fitted 
With the finest rapid rectilinear lenses, brilliant 
reversible finder, focusing mechanism and 
‘tripod sockets for horizontal and vertical pict- 
ures. A complete daylight loading film camera 
Of the highest type. 

No. 3, (3% m4%) with Rectilineariens, - 
No. 3, (3% 4%) Achromatic tens, set focus, - 
No. 4, (4x5) with Rapid Rectilinearlens, - - 
No. 4, (4x8) Achromatic fens, set focus,- - = 17.50 


Hawk-Eyes, $5.00 to $25.00 


: BLAIR CAMERA CO. 
a Eve Catalog free by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 
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| offer it for publication. 
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CHARLES MAJOR JULIA MARLOWE 








NE of the new stars in the firmament is Charles 
Major, author of ‘‘When Knighthood Was 

in Flower.’ Upon sight of him one instinctive- 
ly thinks of Brandon, the hero of the story. 

‘« Brandon,’’ I greeted him. 

‘« Major,’’ correcting me. 

‘« Brandon,’’ I insisted; all you lack is the cos- 
tume. No wonder Mary Tudor fell in love.’’ 





While he selected the cigars, I made this men- | 
tal note: ‘‘Strongly built, perfectly formed, ath- | 


letic, large head, rugged face, very full perceptive de- 
velopment; altogether a striking personality, and, 
withal, just the man to run off with a princess.’’ 

‘«You want something the people don't know, 
—something about my struggles, Well, I never 
had to struggle. I am a lawyer and was success- 
ful. I have been writing since I was twelve years 
old, and hope the day may never come when I 
cannot write. 

‘«] write simply for the pleasure it gives me. I 
never had the least thought of publication. ‘When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,’ was written for 
pleasure, not for publication.’’ 

‘«How, then, was it discovered ?’’ I inquired. 

‘«] happened to hand the manuscript toa news- 
paper friend. He read it and persuaded me to 
I offered it to the Bowen 
and Merrill house, and it was immediately ac- 
cepted.’’ 

««What became of all you wrote before ‘When 
Knighthood Was in Flower?’”’ 

«« Nothing."’ 

«« Never offered them ?’’ 

**No, nothing but the ‘Blue River Bear Sto- 


| ries," now appearing in serial, and a few short 


pieces.’’ 

‘« Have you written anything since ?"’ 

‘«Yes, a book story, locked upin my safe these 
three months past.”’ 


‘«My library? Well, Miss Marlowe dined with | 


me to-day and paid it a handsome compliment. 
I have gone shabby, that I might spend the 





money on books; and I have spent time on my | 


writing, that I often felt should be given to my | 


business; but it seemed I could not help it; it 
was such a pleasure,—the pleasure of my life,— 
and it has turned out all right. Miss Marlowe 
was the twenty-second applicant for the dramatic 
rights, and, as you see, is playing nightly to 
crowded houses.’ 

Even while he spoke, he was swept away from 
me by a surging mass of his fellow citizens from 
Shelleyville, who, on a specially chartered train, 
had come to see the play. 

When he was called upon for a speech, Miss 
Marlowe led him out, and disappeared, bowing. 
‘«With the clever Paul Kester to dramatize it,"’ 
said he, ‘‘and the brilliant Julia Marlowe to play 
it, I think a dramatization of the unabridged dic- 
tionary itself would be a success.’ 

Mr. Major's fame is securely made. In dealing 
with details, therefore, he does not hesitate to say 
that ‘«‘When Knighthood Was in Flower’’ was 
once declined; that, too, by a leading New York 
firm. 

I saw Julia Marlowe in her dressing room, 
where, all aglow from the heat of action, and 
flushed with exquisite tints, in her flowing Prin- 
cess May robes, she received me most graciously, 
tired though she was from her three hours of 
almost continuous strain. As Mary Tudor, this 
beautiful, gifted woman is scoring one of her 


| greatest triumphs. 


‘« Miss Marlowe," I said, «‘the readers of Suc- 
CEss would like to know something about the lower 
rounds of the ladder by which you have climbed 
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THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


The Acme of Realism. 





~~ y 
PERFECT REPRODUCTIONS OF SOUND 


are obtained by using Egfifgons Records 204 
Genuine Edison 


Nine Styles. From $10.00 to $100.00. 
Catalogues everywhere. All Dealers. 
THIS 


LO TOR TRADE-NARK 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 125 Filth Avenue, New Yerk. 


Hartford Bicycles 


are common-sense bicycles, noted for their 
fine running quality, graceful design and 


NONE GENUINE 
WITHOUT 








handsome finish. They are built to wear 
and are sold at a moderate price. The 
new models for Igor present important 
improvements in the driving mechanism. 


Price $35 


Vedette Bicyles 


are meant to satisfy all who want low- 
priced wheels that are reliably guaranteed 
and can be depended upon for practical 
every-day service. 


Price $25 


We equip Hartiords and Vedettes with out 
TIRE or HUB COASTER BRAKE 
for $s extra. 


Ask any Columbia dealer for catalogue 
or write to us enclosing 2cent stamp. 


Columbia Sales Department 


Letters copied while writing. 


; brush ; no work. 
no water; no = Any 


; paper. never 
ode paper firm. Write with no extra 
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If Your Child 
Toes In, 
Has Bow Legs, 
Weak Ankles, 
Or A Flat Foot, 


We have special shoes to correct these 
tendencies a they result in permanent 

tects, ch answers its purpose per- 
fectly, without discomfort, ical ead like 
any shoe, and is inexpensive. 

We also furnish children, whose feet are 

all right now, with just the shoes to keep 
them right till they are grown up—at 
moderate prices. 

Everything else that Children wear—and al- 


s the mght things—can be ordered by mail, 
ur Catalogue—send 4 cents for postage. 


Address Department 27. 
OVER 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York. 
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“IT’S ONLY WHOOPING COUGH.” 


But 2,097 children died of it in London in one year. 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and cured by 
aporized Cresolene, Cresolene has been most success- 

y used for twenty years as a preventative of Croup, 
ughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Measles, Scariet 
Fever, and other contagious diseases. “actual tests show 
that vaporized Cresolene kills the germs of ~~. 
end for descriptive booklet with testimonials, Sold by 
‘ druggi sts, 


Vepe-Cresetene Co., 180 Felten Street, New York. 


— To 








Hearing Restored 2.9 
WILSON’S 
Common 


Sue's OP Drums 


The only scientific sound conductors. 
visible, comfortable, efficient. They at in 
the ear. Doctors recommend them. Thow- 
sands testify to their efficiency. 

information and Booklet Free. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., *$2tsvin Bigs 
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‘From the lowly earth, to the vaulted skies.’ ’ 
‘«By hard work; that is it, in three words."’ 
‘*Would n't you rather say, ‘genius?’ "’ 

‘*No matter; it would count for little without 
the work,—work, long and arduous. Ah, success 
is such an ephemeral thing, unless you keep fol- 


lowing it up! Only by digging, digging, can one | 


expect to continue taking up the gold. 

«‘Oh, yes, I love the character of Mary Tudor. 
It'is charming. I have acted in plays I liked be- 
fore, (and I've played more Shakespearean plays 
than any other actress of my age,) but never in one 
where | seemed up in the air as in this. I suffer 
extremely from nervousness, though I am out- 
wardly calm.’ 

oe 


Conscious Power 
DorotTHy MELLES 


I" has been said that the distinguishing trait be- 

tween man and the lower order of animals is 
the gift of speech. There is another trait peculiar 
to human beings which is equally distinctive and 
even more important to understand than the gift 


| of language, and that is conscious power. Did 


this wonderful characteristic belong to dumb crea- 
tures, they would be not only unmanageable, but 
would be less removed from humanity. 

Conscious power is the eloquence of action, the 
underlying motor that makes the world move. It 
is the instinct that makes men laugh at difficul- 
ties. Conscious mental power is only equaled by 
conscious physical power. Both are levers which, 
resting on the fulcrum of character, pry up all the 
hindrances of life. 

A young man once said to me: ‘‘Don't give 
me an easy job. I want to handle heavy boxes, 
shoulder great loads. I would like to lift a big 
mountain and throw it into the sea,’’—and he 
stretched out two brawny arms, while his honest 
eyes danced and his whole being glowed with 
conscious strength. He is now in South America, 
leveling mighty mountains and making way for a 
great railroad. 

In another man, this conscious power is evi- 
denced mentally. It is conscious power that 
makes an orator, that writes a book, that holds an 
audience entranced with a song, that affects the 
pulse of the financial world. 

Conscious power destroys fear. Fear destroys 
every impulse that incites a man or woman to 
acquire distinction or influence in the world. The 
two often war with each other in the souls ot the 
weak, and, alas! fear is often the victor. 

Conscious power exists within the mind of 
every sentient being. Sometimes its existence is 
unrealized, but it is there. It is there to be de- 
veloped and brought forth, like the culture of that 
obstinate but beautiful flower, the orchid. To 
allow it to remain dormant is to place oneself 
in obscurity, to trample on one’s ambition, to 
smother one's faculties. 

There is nothing else so important to a boy as to 
become acquainted with himself. Aside from 
knowing his secret faults and subduing them, 
there is another important thing to understand, 
and thas is, what he is best fitted for in life. 
Learning that, he begins the work of accom- 
plishing it. Often the worst foe to overcome, 
one that makes outside obstacles dwindle to pig- 
mies in comparison, is that enemy, fear. Con- 
scious power clears away the mists, points out the 
star of his destiny, and bids him ‘hitch his 
wagon’’ thereto. Fear holds him, and whispers, 
‘«You may fail,—wait!'’ He hesitates, and the 
opportunity slips. 

Down with fear! Trample it under foot as you 
would a viper, and let that conscious power with- 
in your soul stand boldly forth and lead you to 
victory! Itis a matter of will, of development. 
It is not self-conceit, brag, ‘‘American cheek,"’ « 
anything savoring of selfishness. It is individu- 
alizing all that is best within you, and giving it to 
the world. It is absolute knowledge of self, the 
proper estimate of your own value, and the ability 
to be understood by your brethren. Within such 
a life lurks modesty, not self-conceit; there boast- 
ing is not needed; from it is eliminated gross sel- 
fishness, and in it love for mankind has an abid- 
ing place. 

g 


It would be as reasonable for a mustard seed to refuse 
to grow because it can never become a pine, or for a 
Se to refuse toextend its tendrils because it cannot 

ome an oak, as for a boy to lose precious years hesi- 
tating and dallying because uncertain as to his possessing 
genius. The duty of an acorn is to become an oak, not a 
pine, nor a rose. 





Coffee Cost 
ei A lady; said, “Blanke’s ii, 


coffees cost more at first, ~ / 
but their best brand, the, * 
.\. ‘FAUST.BLEND,’ makes so ‘:. Y 
|, much -more\ coffee— either ‘: 
‘:) large or small cups—that | . 
doubt whether it,really costs «| | 
ef more}in:spite of their trade “>: 
uA phrase, “Jt costs’ more, be- oy 
‘\y Cause it's worth more.” v 
Lif # Wwride for booklet (fine) or send eo for “gy 
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Music is the essence of order and leads to all that is good, just and beautiful.—Piato. 


AMERICAN 
MUSIC BOXES. 


Best in the world. Play 
from 1 - ees ——., = 
carry the largest and fin- 
est stock of music boxes Por Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 

mR in America, and our sales Enables anyone who will take an interest in 
N ll largely exceed those of | music to play easy pieces in a few hours, and in a short 
Nf other dealers. GoodMusic | time to become an expert player. 

a Boxes from $5.00 up. Price, for any instrument, 18c., by mail, prepaid. 
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“Howard” Mandolins and Artist’s Violin $3.68. Violin Value 


f s The be 1 - 
fi Guitars. e best results of forty-four A violin bought 











ears’ experience in the man- i 
ufacture of Musical netrumente are embodied in c . by our original and 
Howard Mandolins and Guitars. They are the unique plan becomes 
best for tone, true scale and durability that can / . simply an investment. 
be made. Absolute guarantee given with each : It is always worth ex- 
instrument, From $7.60 up. Wg = actly what you paid for 
Write for special “ Howard” Catalogue. by it. It will pay you to in- 
~ cs at yesti ate th Oran Setece bee. 
A record of forty years’ unimpeached, h ble a r ng. Wecarry the largest line 
dealing stands bark of every ¢ aim caplpandevery . ‘Ke of fine and rare Violins in 
guarantee given by the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. : f : America. No heirloom is ever 
rized so highly asan old vio- 
‘ in ; the very soul of theowner 
GRAPHOPHONES Hopf model, brown color, finish, inlaid edges, is revealed in its wonderful 
ebony trimmings; Violin , Brazilwood, Ebony tones: We have man 
Largest stock in America to Frog, Pearl:Slide and Eye, Bone Ti German Silver ies of instruments o 
select from. Good ones, usin trimmed ; box of resin. Complete Instructor. Violin mona,Brescian Florentine, 
regular records, for $5.00 onl Case wood, black varnish ; Lock and Hooks ;| French, German, Austrian, En 
on up to the largest sizes flannel lined. lin makers. Large, finely il 
ade Catalogue sent free on request. 


. , = 
Artist 8 Mandolin, It is scarcely an exaggeration to claim that every 


known Musical Instrument under the sun, certain! 
$2.98. all ay ye : a wee by 4 ~~ nations of’ ~ tere 
ma ained from The Ru urlitzer Co., a 
10.000 new records in Nine Ribs, Walnut and Maple, in at ower prices than can ib! made by any le iti- 


stock and new ones jan tg yh tulota mate competitor of equal standing and resp nsibility, 


== fat as they Orange Sound Board, Patent Tail- 


nscord, 0c. each, ece and Complete instructor. Wurlitzer’s Chromatic 
Artist’s Guitar 
$2.98. 


: Stide Scale. German 
WURLITZ ER’S ry — —- The pitch may be raised or lowered instant- 


° > “ ly, and any desired tone secured, by simply turnin 
Perfection Music Stand pate LL EST. | the indicator at the side. Price, s8c, by mail, prepaid. 
wood Bridge, Meta! Tail- ’ n 
GUITAR. piece, Complete Instructor. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co.’s goods go to all parts of 
Never before have such values es these besa the —. Recent shipments were made to the Philip- 
No. $141. Iron, black japanned, folding | It is only possible for us to make such superboffers be- pine Islands, Denmark, London and Hong Kong. 
desk; adjustable to any angle; —y = —S ee —_ lar; = ee 
: *lers of Mus: nstruments and deal in nothin ‘ 
per dozen, $5.501; each, 48c. Sendonly 0cents. State instrument desired. We ship CORN ETS. 
No. ‘3148. Same as No. 3141, nickel) by — —. Examine - a og ty ou a = <c 
° . outfit ex 8 your greatest expectation, an e mos 
peated; per Gounm, G188; cam, remarkable value ever offered, pay Express Agent the 
$1.10. balance of $2.48 on Guitar or Mandolin, or $8.)8on Violin 
and express Rn! om and the handsome outfit is yours. 
we che *s Trial; if not perfectly satisfied we 








glish and Tyrolean vio- 
ustrated special Violin 




















your morey. , 
Not a chance, lottery or draw- 
ing, but a combination of mak-|Costs You Nothing! To oe — one oes 
er, distributor and buyers, —— amount of cash with order. 
WURLITZER making unusually low prices|¥¢ W'!! send Free an extra set of strings and U.S. Let- 
and unusually low terms, prof-|tered singersears, with which you can learn to play 
Pl AN 0 CLUB itable and beneficial toall three |¢ither instrument in a short time, without a teacher. 
-ey Bete “- RP rT he Sales States Sanne | we pur- =. 
~ cha: ts supplies of drums, trumpets and other mu- b 
$5.00 be -wd cae erepstioan”” —— sical instruments, for use in both the Army and Navy, The Wurlitzer Solo Bd. 
Member. Fee Upright Piano, the production from The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. It requires a house eseuth 
ship of one of the best makers in the |! .the highest standing, test facilities and lowest |Courtois Model, BS Cornet, Bd and A Shanks, Mo 
entities youtobuy@® pnited States, full size and|PTices to meet the demands of the Government. a ~~ Rack, Mute, Valve aay A ~~ hom = 
$350 Plano for $235 = guaranteed for seven years, by uble Water Key, German Silver Piston, Ha armen | 
f $5.00. and $1.50 Engraved. The illustration is an exact reproduction 

upon payment of $5 payment of $5.00, and $1.50 per! Brags Band Instruments  <_|cornetin full detail, as well as engraving. 
cosh, and $1.90 Per remarkably low price of $235.00 Drum Etc ay Ser oneminntion, ©, 2°e Scllent Soke Cornet at a price 
week. has been paid. It will pay you 8, . , within the reach of all. There is no reason sow why 

ornet. 


before buying a piano to send , 
for booklet ex taining the| SEDUCED PRICES. , you should not have a good C 
et: 


i il, |Our sales in this de- Ne. 624. Brass, Elegantly Engraved, complete 
Wurlitzer Piano Club in ail wo hae — 4 ‘ Outét io m— , y gra $20.00 


erage over one hun- Handsomer ones at $21.00, $25.00, $26.g0, and $30.00. 


WURLITZER’S ae ge 3 “RELIABLE.” 2" ss substantial Cor- 


: : oni ounced by furnished with mouth- 

Patent Mandolin Pick. experts tobe the ee piece, music rack, end water key. = mR te 
m 2609. ’ Cornet, . - 
Endorsed by professional Mandolin players ae gh Re. sere, Sinae HE “meitabie” Bo Gorect, . $008 
Superior in every respect toany Mandolin Pick sold to-iment found any- Bd and A Shanks. 
day. Enables the pertormer to gradually increase Of| where in the United Better ones at $7.85, $8.g0 and $22.50. 
decrease the volume of sound, and to tremolo a chord,istates. This enormous business on 
when necessary, with the test ease. Little dangeripand instruments has been built up Some idea of the sizeof this Remarkable Establish- 
of breaking and chipping is ——. Teachersand/solely by giving the public the very ment may be gained from a knowledge of the fact that 
players who have tried this Pick will use no other. best value for the money. Large 80-page Band Instru-| it covers over 39,000 square feet Goer space, equal to 20 
Price, 20 cents, by mail, prepaid. ment Catalogue sent free om request. ordinary stores 100 ft. by 2 ft. 


TO N 0 PH ON E The only tnstrument se = mind A the aie Cute, BAe pA Serene Wosttiger Sn. The = “ 
° tomatically, similar to a piano, and is opera’ nickel-in-the-slot a’ ment. The greatest self- a -t 
- ” [eclroment yet devised for use in public places. Pays for itself by our easy-payment plan. — aumes Fe 


EVERY KNOWN MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. R—Z 


FREE Our several large catalogues. the handsomest published, show illustrations gow known musica} instrument from | ~ 























te the lowest net cash prices known. Either will be sent Specify whether you desire String In- 
25 conte OP sinlogue No. 43, Band Catslogue No. 44, or Violin Catalogue No. 46. Please write our address as below in full. 


\\a 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. (g AS 
10-120 East Fourth St., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. eS: 


SRE TSS BEL LER ARES HR SRRT Se AS 
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ASTER and the Spring season which follows brings a 
demand for the fresh, new styles in footwear. The 
new patterns for both men and women are now ready 

in the Regal. Our models for dress wear are unusually 
attractive, and our line is more varied than ever before. 

You can save considerable money in buying Regal shoes. 
They are sold directly from tannery to consumer. This 
method eliminates all middlemen's profits, which make 
good shoes sold by ordinary methods so expensive and the 
cheap shoes so poor in quality. 

Regal shoes are the equal in value, fit and style of any 
$6 shoe made. You simply save $2.50 on every pair you 
buy, and get the latest style. We may not sell you this 
year, but we will next if you will keep our catalogue, be- 
cause you will find we are just a year ahead of our nearest 
competitor. 

If there is no Regal store in your town, you can order by 
mail with perfect satisfaction; 120,000 regular, satisfied 
customers prove the merit of our mail-order system. You 
are taking no chances, for we are always glad to make 
necessary exchange or refund money. 

Catalogues will be sent postpaid on application. 
Catalogue M (Men's Shoes). Catalogue Y (Women's Shoes). 


Regal Shoes are delivered through our Mail Order Department, 
carriage charges prepaid to any address in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Germany, also within the limits of the Par- 
cel Post system, on receipt of $3.75 per pair. ( The extra 25 
cents is for delivery.) 

Samples of leather and any information desired will be gladly 
furnished on request. 


L. C. BLISS & CO., 
Mail Order 


Department, 
BOSTON, MASS., M. 0. BOX 397. 


MEN'S STORES.—Boston, 113 Summer St.; Providence, 220 
Westminster St.; New York, 115 Nassau St., 1347 Broadway, 
291 Broadway, 125th St. and 7th Ave.; Brookiyn, 357 Fulton St., 
111 Broadway; Baltimore, 219 East Baltimore St.; Philadelphia, 
1218 Market St., Chestnnt and 8th Sts.; Washington, D. C., 1003 
Penn Ave.; Pittsburg, 309 Fifth Ave.; Ruffalo, 362 Main St.; 
Cincinnati, 13-15 Fountain Sq.; St. Louis, 618 Olive St.; Chi- 
cago, 103 Dearborn St.,21§ Dearborn St.; Detroit, 122 Woodward 
Ave.; Cleveland, 17 Euclid Ave.; Denver, 423 Sixteenth St.; Al- 
bany, N.Y., 34 Maiden Lane; Atlanta, Ga., 6 Whitehall St.; 
Milwaukee, Wis., 212 Grand Ave. Factory, Whitman, Mass. 

WOMEN’S STORES.—1tcg Summer St., Boston, Mass.; 1218 
Market St., Philadelphia; t2sth St. and 7th Ave., New York. 
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Copyright by Aime Dupont, N.Y. 
AILURE sometimes leads to success, —as, some 
times, our greatest disappointments are the 
means by which our lives are enriched and enno- 
bled, and made to serve the higher purpose for 
which we are allowed to live. 
It was the failure of a play at the Bijou Thea- 
ter, New York City, that gave me an opportunity 
to win success. For six years, 1 had been en- 


| deavoring to secure that clever play, ‘‘ Mistress 


Nell,’ and I was certain, when I finally became 
possessor of it, that it would become popular. | 
was not at all sure, however, that I would be per- 
sonally successful. For years 1 had been strug- 
gling to make a name for myself, but had never 
before attempted to star. Before the opening per- 
formance of ‘‘ Mistress Nell’’ in New York,I had 
decided that this was to be the turning point in 
my career. If I should fail to score a success in 
the eyes of the metropolitan critics, I intended to 
retire from the stage. 1 would then feel that the 
‘‘divine spark’’ called genius was not in me; 
that I had made a mistake all these years in think- 
ing that I possessed it, and that it was owing to 
this, and this alone, that I had not been successful 
in my endeavors. The play, I knew, could not 
fail. 

The hearty praises, the delightful appreciation, 
the unanimous enthusiasm with which I was 
greeted by the press on the morning following 
my first appearance, was a complete surprise. It 
seemed too good to be true, and it inspired me 
with renewed zeal and hope. After I had got- 
ten my foot firmly planted on the first rung of 
the ladder of fame, I felt that no perseverance 
and no energy should be spared to aid me in 
mounting toward the top. Theretofore,I had been 


| groping in the dark, as it were, feeling, in my 





own heart, that I must, eventually, succeed, and 
yet not knowing when I would reach the goal for 
which I had been striving so long. 

I do not think that true genius ever goes un- 
recognized. It may take years of hard work and 
unremitting energy, but, in the end, talent will 
triumph. I am a great believer in the ‘survival 
of the fittest.’’ Weare but the instruments by 
means of which our Maker shows forth his won- 
drous works. There is a universal scheme of sal- 
vation to be worked out, and we are but the pup- 
pets by which the grand plan is carried out. 

Was it Edison who invented the great. uses 
which have been made of electricity? It was that 
higher power, showing us, through this man, as 
his instrument, some wonders of which we never 
dreamed. 

We are all destined to perform some work in 
life. God has never created a human being and 
endowed him with the gift of genius, that He has 
not allowed that genius to be discovered by the 
world. 

It is more difficult fora woman to succeed in the 
theatrical profession than in any other. A wo- 
man has a difficult time in any calling in which 
she has to fight humanity and find out its weak- 
nesses, its jealousies, and its unkindnesses. 

Since ‘‘ Mistress Nell’’ began its prosperous 
run in New York, I have been besieged by appli- 
cants for my autograph. At first, I sent my auto- 
graph to all my unknown friends, until, finally, 
the thought struck me that I might make some 


| money for a worthy charity—Life’s Fresh Air 


Fund,—by charging a small fee for each auto- 
graph,—say, twenty-five cents. 

I consulted with the gentleman who has charge 
of the fund,and he received my suggestion gladly. 
He advised me to make no stipulated charge, but 
to state simply that any small amount would be 

| gratefully received for the fund. It is really sur- 
| prising to find how few people care enough for an 
| autograph to pay even ten cents for it. Out of 
the hundreds of applications I have received for 
autographs since putting my new idea into prac- 
| tice, I would be ashamed to tell how seldom I re- 
| ceive any response to my request for a donation. 
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Boys Who 
Make Money 


N A DAINTY little booklet, 25 out of some 
Qi=4 1800 bright boys tell in their own way just 
S922) how they have made a success of selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Pictures of the boys—letters telling how they 
built up a paying business outside of school hours. 
Interesting stories of real business tact. 


EXTRA PRIZE each month to 

25 OO the boy selling the Largest. Number of 

e Copies during the month; $20.00 to the 

boy selling the next largest number; $15.00 to the next, and so on, 
making 50 cash prizes to the 50 different boys selling the Post. This 


is in addition to your regular profit made on every copy you sell. 
We will furnish you with Ten Copies the first week Free of 
Charge, to be sold at sc acopy; you can then send us the whole- 
sale price for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 
You can earn money without interfering with school 
duties, and be independent 

IF YOU WANT TO TRY IT ADDRESS 


The Certis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 














** THE NEW GARDEN OF EDEN.”’ 


UTAH 


Temper, Leisure and 
Energy by the 
housekeeper who 
neglected to use 





GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 




















AND 
SALT LAKE. 


A land rich in minerals, grains, fruits and 
vegetables, developed from the sage brush by 
industrious and intelligent labor; a city 
unique in its location and its character, hav- 
ing a delightful climate and every other in. 
ducement for a sojourn there. Reached by 
the through connections of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
the  Poar-Track series,” New York Central’s 
books CA nore and education, will & sent free, 
post-paid, to any address on of a postage 
3 y Geores * —— General 

gent, New York Cen Railroad, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 



















PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
pone artistic standpoint than all other makes 
combin 








Challenge Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. You can 1 with us at a distant 
point the same as in Boston. Send for catologue 
and full information. 


VOS€ & SONS PIANO CO., 
Boston. 


163 Boyiston Street, . + ~ 
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CURES DISEASE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


it is especially valuable for treating the very worst cases of 


Colds, Catarrh, 


Asthma, LaGrippe, Typhoid ~ other Fevers, Congestions, Kidney, Liver, Skin and Blood Diseases, Obesity 


and Stomach Troubles; 


the Nerves and prevents sickness. Gives a beautiful Complexion. 


a TURKISH BATH AT HOME FOR TWO CENT: 


It*opens the po 
Europe endorse and use the Robinson Bath Ca’ 
Dr. Andersen, of Yale 
and at my home. I find it ve 
Br. G. F. Ada 


valuable in t 
. &. rey “e 
and the nervous and slee 
Str John Fife 


are quieted ai 


Tos, Gud swente the poisons (which cause disease) out of the blood. The best papeisinns im Amerien and 
Patrecctte. onze: ae om , using 7 our cabinet in the College Gymnasium, 
ases.” 


F pari other @ 


Vapor 1 athe ‘ake the weak and debilitated grow strong, 
ind made to sleep like a young child.’ 


Midnes a ’ » says: “ Its effects are most remarkable in treating diseases of the Liver and 
7.” 


@r. Brereton says: “It has 
= ~ will net = and 


the Facaiticn in the Riewne well-known ee: 
and Girard. " 


TmatY DAYS’ TRIAL. if features, covered "y 
a, oats ieee te Patrons. It 


te WANTED. SUS to 0808 wen 
delay, ae territory is being takes rapidly.” 


become a 
aches vanish as 
ti ys 4 educators. Our Cabinets are in use among the Rregseere and Members of 
The University of Wisconsin, ( chicago. Yas 


b hae Gupertnsentente of of Schools. Over 600 Cabinets are in use 
vernment and Army and Navy Hospitals. 


cabinet possesses 
8, necessary Bs the successful use of the Cabinet 
contains full instructions for « ine pr written en by prominent ph tees, 
fer our handsomely illustrated catalogue and our ‘SP 
menthiy made by our ~ ead il We st en 
Exclusive rights. 


euricn with me not what the Vapor Bath will cure, but 
if by magic. 


~~ Pennsylvania, 
m among Senators, 


|. money refunded. Our Sung eqseetiat 


map ant wen salen 


terprising men 
rite at once for Special Agent’s 1901 Proposition. Do not 


$500.00 in Gold will be given to the Agents doing the largest business this year. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO., 645 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio. 








hktedl Bicycles. 


are made in 20, 24, 26 and Siac se =@ 
are sold at very moderate ‘prites, $20, 

$25, so that the little folks can Pi be A. Po fied 
and made happy at little expense. 

Bicycling keeps boys and girls out of mischief; 
makes them healthy, strong and self-reliant; brings 
them in touch with nature; Eroadesst' -eir minds and 
leads them to better appreciate the nobler side of life. 

Beautiful Indian Poster Catalogue sent free 


IDEAL AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
RAMBLER SALES DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO 








Missed your Ro 


Then step across the 
street to the Grand Union 
Hetel and be comforta- 
ble while you wait. Bet- 
ter yet, stop with us next 
time and you won't miss 
your train 

Most convenient and 
accessible hotel in 
New York. Within 
easy reach of Thea- 
tres and Shopping 
District. 


Fine Cafe and 
Restaurant 


'! Purepean Plan 


Rates $1.00 
per Day 
and Vp 











| of failure. 


| cumstances. 
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Expect Success 


EAR of failure or lack of confidence in ong 

ability is one of the most potent cays 
The youth who expects to get on 
the world must make up his mind that, cop, 
what may, he will succeed. He must have a § 
conviction that he was made for success, th. sy. 
cess is his birthright, a right of which he « ann 
be deprived by any combination of adverse ¢ 
Every youth should hold in hi 
mind the thought that success is as much }j 
right as the acorn has the right to become a 1 Oak! 
or the rosebud to become a rose. 

Failure, like disease, is abnormal. N thing 
is more depressing than holding for years th 
thought of defeat, or that you are unlucky and 
not intended for success as others are. 

That success is the normal condition is ; 
by the fact that it is a great health tonic. | eoplg 
who have been in delicate health for years, upc 
suddenly or unexpectedly achieving some sign 
success, immediately improve in health. 
mind reacts upon the body, and there is a x 
bound from the old depressed condition, to th 
vital, the normal, the healthy. Holding a sy 
cess-thought brightens your outlook and scatte 
your specters of doubt and fear, and sends a 
electric current of hope and power through yoy 
that will revolutionize your possibilities and trans 
form you into a new being. 

The greatest artist in the world could not pain 
the face of a Madonna with the image of d "7 v. 
ity constantly held in his mind. You cannot e 
pect to be loved if you surround yourself w “ a 
atmosphere of hatred, envy, and jealousy, and {q 
the same reason you cannot succeed if you su. 
round yourself with an atmosphere of doubt. 

If teachers and parents could only realize th 


nowy 


| infinite possibilities they can bring within th 


reach of the child, by impressing him at the ou. 
set with faith in himself, in his power to succeed 
it would revolutionize our civilization. If you ar 
a teacher, try to impress success-thoughts upa 
your pupil. Teach him that he is a succes 
acorn, and that the Creator intended him to unfold 
into an oak,—not a crabbed or dwarfed oak, but: 
magnificent giant of the forest that will furnis 
shade for man and beast, and timber for a ship 
ora house. Impress upon the child your faith 
in him; tell him that you expect great things d 
him in the future, and charge him not to disap 


point you. 


A few encouraging words as to the writers 
possible success, from his teacher in the academy, 
have never ceased to have an uplifting and inspr 
ing influence upon his life. Goldsmith owed 
much of his success to his teacher; for, when every 
one else had despaired of his amounting to any- 
thing, when on all sides he was spoken of as: 
«*dunce,’* the teacher still encouraged him y 
word and action. Through his teacher's faith it 


| him, he became one of the world’s celebrated 


poets. Thousands of men in this country ov 
their success almost wholly to the inspiratiot 
which came from the confidence of parent 
teacher or friend in their ability; and, when dis 
couragements crowded upon them, and they wer 
almost ready to give up, the thought of the disap 
pointment of those who believed in them and had 
faith in their success spurred them on to renewtl 
efforts. 

We little realize how we can assist our frients 
by constantly encouraging and suggesting healthy 
thoughts to them, believing in them, and inspi- 
ing them at every opportunity. 

The greatest help does not come from money © 
other material aid. A warm grasp of the hand, ! 
cheering word or thought, an expression of sy" 
pathy and encouragement wil] not only help 
friends, but will react upon ourselves. The giv? 
is often helped more than the receiver. 


pRoval SUNLIGHT IF YOU CAN 
HOUGH you deal in liquid blacking, 
Pe ismel bluing and such things, 
When you have a sale to manage, 
Do it as the robin sings. 
Put some cheer-up in your business, — 
Be a chipper sort of man, 
And, with other lines of notions. 
Peddle sunshine if you can. 


There's an awful deal of meanness 
In this busy world of ours; 
But, mixed in with weeds the rankest, 
Ofttimes grow the finest flowers. 
Wear a posy on your lapel, — 
It won't hurt the trade you plan, 
And along with other samples, 
Peddle sunshine if you can. P 
Chicago ‘ Record. 
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OF the various roads which lead to success, few 
will be found as rough, or to offer as many 


: Pe obstacles to be overcome, as the path which was 
rs, uy chosen by Benjamin J. Scoville, a young actor. 
e Such a train of adverse circumstances and hard- 
h. 7 ships as he has passed through might easily have 


disheartened many a strong,sturdy man; but with 
grit, energy, and great determination, he clung to 
his work and gradually rose, step by step, from 
the humble position of an orphan bootblack in 
the streets of London, to be an actor, theatrical 
manager, stage director,and professor of elocution. 

Mr. Scoville was born in London. His father, 
an army Officer, was killed in the Zulu War, 
and his mother died shortly after, leaving the 


ot pain 
whe little seven-year-old boy to take care of his sister, 
nnot ey Who was two years younger. W ith his father and 
with agg mother both gone, the boy set out to provide food 
and fof OY selling newspapers and blacking boots in the 
you suf Whitechapel district. But his scanty income was 
‘a. insufficient to provide even the poorest fare, and 
lize thm he two children often went whole days on dry 


thin theme crust. Finally the little girl died of starvation. 
the cal Although left entirely alone in the world, Ben 
fag Scoville continued for four years to sell papers, 
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FF BiGacs' 
STAN DARD OF THE WORLD 


A year ago a noted physician wrote of the Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless bicycle as follows : 
** It perfectly supplements and carries to the limit of 
effectiveness the human mechanism of locomotion.”’ 

The Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless for 1901 presents a still more perfect combina- 
tion of means and appliances for enabling the rider to make the most of his power. Its 
characteristics are lightness, , durability, beauty, and it will always be found fit for 
duty, always at its best. Price $75.00. 

All that has been accomplished towards a wheels more perfect is exemplified 
in the new Columbia Chain models. Price $50. 


“ Sie Chae me Pitan toe eihes Aptos ot Cote wee ee agent vie 
ions, greatly promoting the comfort a uxu cycling. extra. Colum re or Hu! 
Coaster Brake for elthes Chainiess or Ohain models. Price $5.00 extra. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Conn. 





Art Catalogue free of dealers 
or by mail for two-cent stamp. 




















oe + sleeping at night under the arches of London 
ts “a Bridge, or in wagons, alleyways, or on doorsteps. 
enicell In spite of these hardships, he was anxious to get 
o unfol ahead, and managed, evenings, to attend a school 
tk, buts where he learned to read and write. During the 
) Saved day he continued his studies by reading the signs 
> a shin over shops and business houses while he was sell- 
ur fail ng his papers. Several years were passed in this 
hings df hard battle with adversity, but the boy made 
> disap progress and kept his object steadily in view. 
After spending two years in sticking labels in a 
writer blacking factory, he started for America, his head 
hesleas full of such notions as a lad of thirteen might 
1 inspi: cherish. It was his ambition to become a cow- 
» oud boy, to shoot Indians, and to herd buffalo. These 
mn every ideas were soon abandoned, however. In Ohio, 
> ont he secured a position with a doctor, agreeing to 
at ol do his chores for his board and clothes, and with 
him by permission to attend school. The work was hard, 
faith i often keeping him up late at night, but he kept 
lebratel at it pluckily for nearly six years and made excel- 
ery out lent educational progress meanwhile. He then 
piratic went to Chicago, Cleveland, and at length to Bos- 
nenae a ton, where he took up the study of elocution, 
hen dis working in a machine-shop during the day to pay 
vey wel his way. Thus he continued until he had finished 
e disap a three years’ course. He then secured a posi- 
and had tion with a theatrical company, and his training 
senaull and natural talent were quickly appreciated and 
rewarded with advancement. At this time he 
friends worked almost incessantly, night and day, drilling, 
healthy rehearsing, and studying the parts of other actors 
inspit as well as his own. He was frequently given im- 
portant Shakespearean rdéles, and acquitted himself 
ae successfully. He returned to London, and Sarah 
onl Bernhardt engaged him to represent her. 
of syml- 
elp out a “ 
he give 
SUCCESS 
. MARY MARKWELL 
SUCCEss! It is won by a patient endeavor, 


Energy's fire, and the flame-glow of Will; 

grasping the chance with a ‘‘ Now, now or 
 mever!”’ 

rging oh, on! while the laggard stands still. 


ess! It is facing life's trials, undaunted; 
righting the present—forgetting the past: 
trusting to Fate, though for years she hastaunted, 
\nd — Time's scars; facing front, to the 
ast! 


Success! Would you win it and wear its bright 
token ? 
__ mile and step out to the drummer's light lilt; 
‘ight on till the last inch of sword-blade is broken. 
hen do not say die. Fight on with the hilt! 











cord. . 





ganer bicycles are celebrated 
heir marvelous strength and 
light running qualities. 
1901 Catalogue, with beautiful Indian 
poster cover, sent free onrequest. 


Rowdee Soles Dey. 
© C¥Acago, Ws. 
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The Ostermoor Patent '' 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, x 


1S GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOU 


because it has proven good enough for such men as 


Wa. K. Vanderbilt George H. Daniels 
C. Oliver Iselia James Gordon Benactt 
Joba Jacob Aster Charles Warren Lippitt 


and scores of others of equal prominence, who have 
adopted it for their homes, their yachts, or both (4 
omplete list in our book, mailed free). These men 
do not have to count their pennies, and could afford 
hair mattresses if they thought they were better 
the matter of $15. or $50. is not what sells our 
mattress. It is the QUALITY and this guarantee : 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 
And if it is not even all you have mx ent det pe 


believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, d 
omfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you es 
” 





your money back by return mail —“‘ no questions ask 








U. S. Judges Chambers — Addison Brown, Judge. 
New York, February 20, 1900. 
Gaentiamen:— The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses you 
made for me ji/teen years ago have been in constant use ever 
since and are still good. 1 am well pleased, and entirely sat- 
isfied in every way. Appison Brown. 


If made in two parts, soc. extra. Special sizes special prices, 
Express Charges Prepaid Anywhere. 


HANDSOME BOOK MAILED FREE! 


Fully one-third of your life is spent in bed. HARD BED, 
LIFE. And that is the reason why our 72-page book, 
“The Test of Time,”’ should be in the hands of every one. 
Send a postal card request and the book will be in your heme 
return mail, /ree, 
ether you need a 
mattress or not. 


BEWARE F There is not a single store in the country that carries our mattress ; 
———=~—=—======= almost every store now has an imitation so-called “ felt,”” which is 


kept to sell on our advertising. Our name and guarantee on every 


genuine matiress. 


Can only be bought from us direct. Send to-day for ours/ree book, “ The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 13 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 








FAIRY SOAP 


THE NEW OVAL CAKE 


could be made purer, more delicate, or in any way better suited to toilet and bath uses, 


and yet the 


is only five cents a cake 


OF FAIRY SOAP is the most practical and 
economical cake of soap made. No soap 


- One trial of the Oval Fairy will convince 


you of its excellence, convenience and economy over all other white soaps. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY SAYS: 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, Ill. 


January 7, 1901. 


Gentlemen: I have used Fairbank's Fairy Soap for a month and shall never willingly use any other kind.” 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 


Manufacturers also of GOLD DUST Washing Powder. 





_ has been reélected, almost unanimously, to repre. 


| of the nation. His profound dignity, his learning 
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At the venerable age of seventy-four years, Sep. 
ator George Frisbie Hoar, of Massachusetrs, 


sent his state at Washington. Senator Har js 
still an active man, and is one of the great min 


I$ 


and his eloquence as a public speaker, se: 
have become almost an integral factor at the cap. 
itol. 

Senator Hoar, ever ready to say a guiding word 
to young men, told a representative of Succes 
that the one thing that is of the greatest benefit 
to man, in his later years, is a good education. 

‘*To the young man at school or college,’ sai 
Senator Hoar, ‘‘study becomes laborious, and the 
student often foresees no direct reward for his la. 
bors. But he should remember that his know). 
edge will always be his best friend. Men ma 
take away your purse and your character, but the 
can never take away that which is stored in you 
brain. College-bred men have a great responsi. 
bility in the world. More is expected of the 
than of their brothers who have been denied such 
an advantage. A great many conquests and 
discoveries have been made by ordinary men 
who have done their best, after years of struggling. 
Perhaps, if the minds of such men had been 
trained, they would have been quicker to act. 

‘«IT have known many men of distinction; and 
if 1 were asked to declare the secret of their suc. 
cess, I should attribute it, in general, not to any 
superiority of natural genius, but to the manner 
in which they spent their time while students, and 
to the use they made of their spare moments. 

‘*Politics should not be barred as a possible 
calling by young men. The requisites for polit- 
cal work in this country are many. To be a suc 
cessful politician, a man must be honest, broaé- 
minded, and charitable. It must be remembered 
that honest men do not always see things alike, 
and that different conclusions may be reached in 
considering a public matter. It is such differences 
that have caused bigotry, tyranny and oppression 

‘«The chief danger of our public life, at pre:- 
ent, is not party spirit and competition, not the 
reckless desire for empire, not selfishness or 
disregard for justice,—these we have vanquished 
before, and will vanquish again,—-but, rather, the 
danger in the want of faith in God and man, com- 
bined with helplessness, despair, hatred, and up- 
charitableness. 

‘‘Oratory is akin to politics. Ability to talk 
well in public is indispensable to the polit 
cian. For aman who aspires to a public career, 
it isa great blessing. Occasionally, however, 4 
man has succeeded without the gift of fluency 0 
speech. 

‘‘A public speaker must be natural. He 
must talk to a crowd as he would talk to a group 
of friends. In a word, he must be free. A g00d 
way to acquire freedom is to make translations 
from Greek and Latin, for they bring precision 
and create style. A speaker should always have 
high motives, and never utter a sentiment that he 
does not feel. He should not resort to tricks 1 


| catch an audience, for the public will not be ¢e- 


ceived all the time, and quickly learns who is s!0- 
cere and who is not."’ 


“ 
THE WINE PRESS 


CLINTON DANGERFIELD 


‘* "HERE is a wine,'’ the Voices said, 
** The juice of which shall make thee free 
Gather the fruit from yonder wood, 
We pray thee, gather fearlessly."’ 


He saw strange grapes on thorny vines, 

Wild growths of danger and distress; 
} With bleeding hands he bore them home, 
| And lo! the wine men call ‘‘ Success!" 


eee | of worth or weight can be achieved with half’ 
mind, with a faint heart, with a lame endeavor.— BAO" 
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“THE SUN RIGES AND SETS BY THE INGERSOLL YANKEE DOLLAR WATCH.” 


This is the verdict of the American ple who have accorded it the 
Raa backed 


erse and an army of enlightened wearers by far outnumbering the com- 
bined standing armies of the world, by such an arm 


: univ 
, * Yankee’ has gone forth to conquer the world. Over a quarter of a million were sold 
abroad during 1900—the first year of its invasion there. From the in head of real merit alone could such success flow. Its immense sales and popularity are due to the 
fact that ite want is felt by every class. 


It is the only tical boys’ watch ever brought out. © On account of its rugged construction it withstands hard usage as no other 
watch can do. This feature des making it the Tdeal boys’ watch commends it also to sportsmen all who must give any timepiece they carry such treatment as would 
ruin the complex mechanism of a more costly watch ; and even if ruined a new one can be bought for less than the cost of repairs on an ordinary watch. 
Physicians and all who must be abroad in bad weather find that the Dollar Watch keeps better time under these conditions than even the most expensive. And so for one 
season ond gnome, Grontent ot these being its unquestioned reliability, its accuracy and durability, it has been found appropriate for rich and poor alike, for young folks 
and old—* watch for the millions.” 

OUTPUT A MILLION AND A HALF IN 1900. 
Handsome in appearance and absolutely guaranteed to keep accurate time for one year or money back. For sale by 10,000 dealers 
throughout the country, or the 19018 model sent postpaid in United States and Canada for $1.00. 


Tivha me ladiaite 
RORTH.INGERSOLI 
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Trae era . 
“ - ~t ~\ a) Sy 
‘KO ANDS @B-~>) 9 
; } Xe Sm TO INTRODUCE OUR LATEST LARGE, POWERFUL 
/ CHRYSANTHEMUMS > g/Z& ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, THE EXCELSIOR 
% F R E E , er & POSITIVELY such a good way was never sold for this price Z 
: a = ale before. These Telescopes are made one of the largest manu- 
, “yi PR BEE ai tect ins soctions They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS 
~ » wel, » tettentintitintaiaiian SAFETY CAP on each end to exclude dust, ete., with 
5 WZ aN NWA) aah iain . 4 POWERFUL LENSES, scientificall und and ad. 
> are Sa mily pape “ SF ile site knee boon sci Sor” 
5 Fax Bie Cle\ 0.0 Sie from $5.00 to $8.00. Necded on Farm, Sca or 
§ Ale eS hy ny\\ $ .. hg ,000 2 ‘ Every sojourner in the country or . 
. SN Sadler’ Umea gt ad . at seaside resorts should certainly secure 
. AX a7, io F one of these instruments; and no farmer 7 SS 
: SAR os . ome should be a one. Objects miles 4® SN 
. FANS vd away are brought to view with as- \ 
‘ YON st of th es Cae Set gs i. 
* mo a6 love bloom ; ass., says: 
* ing Roses and & othemum R ch ' prepaid, of && “¥ te 
® nets < vont = iene tenn donee tie new of Watches, ~ came to hand in due 
5 the grandest o Pink Rose ‘ etc.,sent with each order. S season in fine shape. 
® best c Ped Ro ' . : This isa NS Just as good as you re 
‘a. * 0 ; D 3 ‘ an mum ~ resented it. Many thanks 
ee * ant th allo : . ‘ for same. A friend of mine 
ees : —a seed. db er ala : y > oe hy calepmmaamanns no better 
dat D » o D Boston, P del ph nd Chic = ” 
: aeete os ah aeapeenemtald sO coup counT THE PANES OF Liss. 
‘ tres ’ - . _ 0 + - Zz. Ww. Minich, of Grand Island, La., sa : 
* ot ca pu chol joricultur **T received one of your telescopes the 
ee LI ' ERMORE. to one person in | A day. I could not test it until to-day on account 
. ‘ : . some pen tell eee \S _of the weather I began on a steamboat 1 
He column fam contal we miles off, then tried it onacabin 34 miles away an 
‘y- — at cia ee a vont could almost count the cla Then I went up 
: nor, etc. You will be delighte Q) © on the roof and took up boats and cabins in Batavia 
: ie — 24 5 sistance of ive or x miles. 'T then turned it on Fort 
* if yo » literatu vingstone, 4} miles away. Cc ily have told 
. Prizes FRE! from a pig on its slope. I then directed iton a building 3008 
* ‘ull size for vu feet distant and could plainly count the panes of glass.” 
. parentes comp! WANTS ANOTHER.—Brandy, Va. a ea Rel send another Tel 
F _~ in money enclosed. Other was a 4 et nstruments costi ti 
* oo od money.—R. C. ALLEN. Send $0 CEN by Registered Letter, "Post-Of o 
* , Express Money Order, or Bank Draft payable to our order, or have your store- 
< ses - keeper or newsdealer order for you. 
J : 
pecans EXCELSIOR IMPORTING GO., Dept. S, 206 BROADWAY, NEW 

















SUCCESS 


A Great Opportanity for 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


To make money; a fine chance to get a prize. 
To introduce our famous KLEANO Silver Polish 
.  jimto every household, we offer every bo 
girl who will sell it for us a liberal pro » 
every bottle sold, and, in addition to 
this cash payment, we offer to every 
one selling respectively 25, 50, or 100 


bottles, three valuable prizes, a Wal- 

tham Watch, a fine Sled, and Stevens 

ArmsCo.’s“Crackshot” 22 Caliber Rifle. 

We furnish samples. We pay the 

money. We give the prizes. You do 

the hustling. Any bright boy or girl can 

easily make from $4.00 to $6.00 per week 

by devoting a littie time to Kleano after school 

hours, and get a sled, gun, or watch in addition. A 

postal pee will bring you full particulars. No 

postage stamps or cash or outlay of any sort required. 
Write at once to 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 
POLISH DEPARTMENT. 
367A Atlantic Ave., Boston. 100 William St., NewYork. 9% Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


This is the 
Waltham 
face Bovs’ Watch 
_> we give away. A 
> perfect time- 
Seven 
: on Nowe jewels. Gold filled 
“\ case warranted 
i for for twenty years. 








WE RESTORE Sic" T 


CLASSES RENDER 
weet VISION 
HRONI 





> —— ven our 
TREATISE, 
Mailed Free. 


THE IDEAL Company, 
239 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Artistic Monuments 


Pisin ones ia. White Bronze 


Plain ones in . . 
ons-grown, constant expense and 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets moss diveolored, requires 
eare, and eventually crumbles back to Nother Earth. Besides, it is very expensive. 


is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action of 
White Bronze * frost. Moss-crowth is an impossibility. It is more artistic 
than any stone. Then, why not investigate it? It has been adopted for nearly one 
dred public and by thousands of delighted customers in all parts of 
the country. It has been on the market for over 20 years, and is an established 
success. We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and 
information. It puts you under no obligations. We deal direct and deliver every- 
where. Special inducements offered for winter orders for spring shipment. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE C0.,°“Sitiockronr, cosy. 
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A Dearly-Bought Victory 
HERBERT M. LOME 


B*Y®? DOUGHERTY is probably the younge-; 

native-born orchestral conductor of note iy 
this country. He is about twenty-eight years «; 
age, and has been wielding the baton since 189:, 
having been continuously before the public in hs 
professional capacity during the past four year. 
He is alsoa composer of promise. Some of his in 
pressions, interludes and songs are popular favo: 
ites, and an opera, which he has recently fin 
ished, is to be produced in New York City, ear, 
in the spring of Igol. 

Six or seven years ago, Mr. Dougherty, who 
had business interests in a South American repul)- 
lic, was financially ruined by one of the revolu 
tions that are of almost annual occurrence in the 
country in question. He returned north. Then 
followed a period of employment-seeking, duriny 
which meals were as infrequent as they were 
scanty. At length, he obtained work at wages 
that just sufficed to pay his board bills. It was 
at that juncture that he determined to cultivate 
the musical gifts that he had inherited from his 
mother, to the end of making his livelihood 
thereby. 

‘*When I so resolved,’’ said he to the writer, 
‘‘I made a compact with myself. I said that | 
would n't rest content with being a fair musicia: 

I wanted to be better than the average, and, if 
possible, one of the best.’’ 

He was true to this promise made to himself. 
Nearly two years of heart-breaking, body-trying 
work followed. Before daylight and long afte: 
dark he studied, practiced, and wrestled with the 
problems of his art. He quickly realized the 
width of the gulf that lies between the amateur 
and the professional musician. It cost him infi- 
nite work, self-denial in the matter of food, and 
the use of a wardrobe of the scantiest sort, to 
bridge this gulf. All this time he held on to his 
badly paid position, for that meant the food and 
the dollars to keep up the struggle. The grim 
feverishness of these years left him gaunt of 
form and hollow of eye. But he had deter 
mined to literally die or conquer. 

During the summer of 1896, the manager of a 
certain well-known musical and spectacular at- 
traction, then about to go on the road, wanted a 
conductor. There were sixty more or less difficult 
numbers in the piece. But this did not daunt the 
musician, and he applied for the position. The 
manager eyed the thin, shabbily dressed young 
fellow with a smile. 















TO ALL WOMEN WHO DESIRE BEAUTY. 


Until further notice we will send you a 30-day daily treatment of Dr. 
Campbell's Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and a 30-day daily 
treatment of Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Soap FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


These world famous preparations are a mever — rew 
Dimples, ~~ blackheads, mot 
Ress of face or nose. w 

ishes, whether on the face, neck y. They brighten and beautify 

complexion as no other remedies on earth can, and they do it in a very short time. 
They impart to the « eeapienton F the most exquisite fairness, make the skin clear, soft 
and velvety. Until further notice we will send og the wafers and soap as 
above for $1.00. After this offer is withdrawn the price will be $1.00 for the wafers 
and 50c. for the soap. Address or call on 


H. B. sues, Room 42, 214 Sixth Ave., New York. 
by Drugzsists Kverywhere. 











For 49 we 
sty 
manefactare and i Tafeta. 


. D . subject to examination. 
our nearest eanuress office, and if found PERFECTLY SaTISF. 
ited, and the greatest value we have ever 


and 
amount to % to 50 cents; on twelve ane twenty 
peeese you reduce eo yy 
to join with you a iT 


40 erefor 

> Good eee see en esr ee eaee 
appropriate as a foundation to be covereh wtb eee 
variety of beautiful colors. evening 
biue, heliotrope. yellow, orange, violet, tan. white and poo 4 
pattern: skirt pattern. Understend, 
are not ‘ectly satisfactory when re- = oy 
ceived, the agent returns it at cer expense. orders 





«I never heard of you,’’ said he; ‘and, if you 
will pardon my saying so, you don't look as if 
success had been yours."’ 

‘«But it will be,’’ replied Dougherty, ‘if you 


| will give me a chance."’ 


‘‘Can you read music ?’’ asked the other. 

‘«Fluently.’"’ 

Thereupon the manager tested his statement, 
with the aid of a difficult composition. 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ remarked thé manager, 
looking upon his visitor with increased respect, 
‘‘but what do you know about the baton ?’’ 

‘«Try me,”’ said the laconic Dougherty. 

An hour later, the plucky lad had signed a 
year's contract, and, on the strength of an ad- 
vance of salary, was on his way to purchase the 
conventional garments of the chief of an orches- 
tra. From that time, his professional progress 
has been unchecked. Last year, he received an 
offer from an English opera company, and, two 
months since, similar overtures were made to 
him by a Boston organization. 

A single characteristic example of his pains- 
taking methods may be cited. Eighteen months 
ago, he, then in San Francisco, determined to 
study Japanese music. To this end, he denied 
himself to all friends, and lived in the Japanese 
quarter of the city, where he hired two or three 
‘«Japs’’ to assist him in his work. Some of the 
results of this period are to be embodied in his 
forthcoming operetta. 





**O, Toiler of the lily, 
Thy touch is in the Man; 
No leaf that dawns to petal 
But hints the angel plan. 

- x * x * # 
The races rise and cluster, 
And evils fade and fall, 
Till chaos blooms to beauty, 

Thy purpose crowning all."’ 


“Imagination is the shadow which the wing of the angel 





of truth casts upon us in her flight through the heavens.’ 
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THE MILLION 
DOLLAR LIBRARY. 











AST NOTICE 


Price Will Positively Advance after the Present Limited Edition is Exhausted. 


SUCCESS 


A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 

A LIBRARY so complete that it covers the entire 
range of human knowledge. 

A LIBRARY so reliable that it has become the 
standard of all English-speaking countries of 
the world. 

A LIBRARY so compact that it 
before you 

subject. 


laces readily 
complete knowledge of every 


ENCYCLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA 


OF OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
TO “SUCCESS”? READERS 





Entire Set delivered 
on payment of only $1.00 
Balance payable in Sixteen Month- 
ly Payments of $2.50 each. . . 

















Remember 


illustrations, 


found in the original 
half the price. 





PLETE, containing every one of the 8,000 
700 maps, 25,000 

cles and 250,000 index re 

. and at less than one- 





THIS 8 THE ONLY 
REPRINT published 
in the world that is not 


Payments. 








30 Superb Single Volumes. 


Special Offer $37 for cash 
or $41 on Monthly 


REGULAR PRICE, $60.00. 














Far More Valuable to Americans 
Than the English Edition. 


lhe English edition contains no information 
ter than 1890. It contains no biographies of 
ving individuals, no biographies of such men as 
marck, Gladstone, Grant, Blaine; they all be- 
ve when the Britannica was published. 

All these and thousands of articles on Science, 
\rt, Literature, etc., of special interest to Amer- 
ins are supplied by our American Supplement, 

vork of 500 experts. 





















rings the entire work down to date, having 

es on the Boers, South African Republic, 
t-American War, none of which are found 
English Edition. 

is, with our supplemental volumes, the 

ritannica becomes the /atest as well as the 











Consider the advantage of a family which has 
ese volumes over one which has not, or which 
‘s a cheap, three or four volume, unreliad/e, 
So ed encyclopedia. When information is 
| by parents or children, here it is close at 
ind above all it is re/iad/e. The members 
family become accustomed to refer to its 

in a few years they possess a fund of 
»wledge worth many times the price of the 













What Is Thought of It. 


‘*The Encyclopedia has been received and is 
very satisfactory.” 
ANDREW E. LEE, 
Governor South Dakota. 
‘* Your reprint is equal to the original, in fact I 
traded off my original edition and secured the 


reprint.” 
H. E. DEEMER, 
Chief Justice Supreme Court Iowa. 
“T thought it might be poorly printed and 
tawdrily bound. Iam consequently much pleased 
with it.” 
Prof. G. H. PALMER, Harvard College. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


is the standard of all English-speaking countries 
of the world. 
GREATEST GENERAL HISTORY. 
paps SCIENTIFIC ‘—--- 


GREATEST ART WORK. 
GREATEST GEOGRAPHICAL WORK. 
Every article upon these and every other sub- 
ject is treated exclusively by the greatest known 
specialist, hence every article is the best, most 
— and satisfactory that the whole world can 
urnish, 





We Employ No Agents 


We give to our subscribers all the discount that 
other publishers give to their agents. This makes 
a large saving to our customers. 

* e 
Bindings 

The volumes are handsomely and durably bound 
in genuine silk-cloth binding, double-hinged, and 
ae on high-grade book paper. 

TE.- -A large discount will also be given on the 
more expensive binding. 

NO RISK.—The set may be returned to us in ten 
days, if not satisfactory, and the money refunded. 

SEND $1.00 NOW and take advantage of this 
splendid chance to secure this unrivaled fund of 
universal knowledge. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 





HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Gentlemen: \ desire to take advantage of your special 
offer on the Encyclopedia Britannica to SuCcEss read- 
ers, and enclose $1.00 as initial payment. . Send full par- 
ticulars, and if found satisfactory, | will order a set, pay- 
ing for it in monthly payments of $2.50; otherwise, the 
money to be returned to me. 




















HENRY G. ALLEN & CO.., Publishers, 








150 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 



















































SUCCESS 


Cut the Cost 
of a Carriage 


The remarkably low price at which we can sell you a Runabout, or 
any other style of carriage, is made possible by our system of selling. 
We have abolished jobbers’ and dealers’ profits. We will sell you direct 
at the same price we sold to the jobber. We find there is more satisfaction in it 
this way for ourselves and our customers. We can now guarantee every purchase—if it 
does not suit you absolutely, send it back and we will pay freight charges both ways. If you are 
iterested in buggies, phaetons, surreys, wagons, harness, or other horse accessories, send for our catalogue. 


| THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Box 772, Columbus, Ohio. 
TE VT a Oe TEP 


artford Tires: 


Represent everything that can be desired in 
fan a perfectly comfortable, practical, honest tire. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Cotas 


Prime tpirs ln andeel tes 
REGULAR 


Lovell 
EXTRA RAPID 
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LANTERN SLIDES Dry Plates 
A postal card 


\postalcard = BACKED (Non-halation) 
will bring you + Backed, COLOR DIFFERENTIATING 
BACKED COLOR DIFFERENTIATING 


**Descriptive Price List.’’ 
These pamphlets are full of 
LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. CO., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
preee a Offices : 621 Broadway, New York City, and 64 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


uabl pease for the 





mateur photographer. Sent free. 














pn} ps advertinenens out and send to 


faainet age rag 


DOEMe 


















. O. D., subject to mination. ou 
can examine it at sony eee nearest — ¢ depot, ane or at perfectly Deyn ony 
represented, equal te advertised by other houses at $20.60 
and as good a = oe pone —— oy penal your oe ey at home at $80.00 te $40. 00, 030.08 480. 

ever saw or pay your railroad agent our §PECIAL 
bere price Sii83 and treight charges. Give the machine of 
mon trial in yourown home, and we will re-i 

> turn your $11.95 any day ; 
a Ly 
is. UR $il.95 EDGEMERE SEWING MACHINE °.":>. 
. «4 year guarantee, by one of the best sewing machine mak- Gj 
oe ers in America, has every new and up-to-date improvement, very high 
2s. arm, positive four-motion feed, is very light running, doesany work that | 
ss can be done on ong sewing machine mace. It comes ina beautiful solid 
4ic sawed antique oak, drop head as illustrated. Cabinet is beautifully 
oie finished. high! polished and decorated with a complete set of the 
2-3 Saat colored floral marenetey, designs. AT $11.95 we furnish this 
ze » anane aunties anere” re ~~ ing cee ae 1 hr wre screw- | 
= 33 @drivers, 6 bobbins, 1 package o es, 1 oil can with oiland a complete instruction; 
8= 8 book, which makes eve seythiing so plain thata child can operate the machine. For 75 cents extra The aatration gives an ties 
= = (or @12.7@) we furnish in addition to these reguiar accessoriesa complete set of highest grade foot Grade. H een Ba oe 
« £5 attachments im metal box including: 1 foot hemmer, 1 T ruMer. 1 shirring plate, ltucker, 1 underbraider, 1 Reshinn, Ghia wetnncieh otGt1. 1.98 
#= = binder, 1 shortfootand set of hemmers, different a up to %& Ce pm oe - In ordering say if you want) in the b atdmendesm heed 
“= © chose extra foot attachments at 75 cents additional. Le Y. a soning Ge me loak aa — ¢ itlasarated, v 
chine was never offered before at anything like the price. 


15 ecente fer our 1100-page Cata- 
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T= Roses will bloom freely this Summer, either in pots or planted in yard. 
wn Color; Princess Alice Monaco, Creamy White, Rosy Blush; Maid of +a lovely Deep Pink; Lottie 


SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., GHICAGO. ILL. 
They are hardy evef-bloomers. We guarantee them to reach you in good con- 
dition anywhere in the U. S. Princess Sagan, velvety Crimson; Mosella, 
te ne Carmine and Silvery Peach: L’Innocence, Snow White; Helen Cambier, Amber Yellow; Coronet, Cleir 
nk, edged White; Burbank, the sweetest of all Roses. 
FOR 50 CENTS 


THE GIANT ROSE COLLECTION. 
e, Yellow Center; Mad Lambard, deep Rose-Shaded Bronze ; Syiph, Ivorywhite tinted Peach; Pres. Carnot, a lovely 
WHAT YOU CAN BUY 
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82 Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 12 kinds, See. +4 pores, sented bouble Tube Soe. 22 Coleus, will make a bright bed, - S0c. 
8@ Choice Prize ¢ rysanthemums, le Tu ones, 

SO Choicest Gladiolus, lants, Any Five of Above Sets for $2 


as tae Flowered Pansy P 
Our Catatame Free. Order wantaor. Address 


THE GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., Box 15, Springfield, OHIO. 
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Success In Politics 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


N that amusing old book, «‘Spence’s Ane - 
dotes,’’ the doctrine is somewhere laid doy 

that there are no two things in nature so mu: 
alike as two kings. This can hardly be said 
two successful statesmen, and yet there are cer. 
tain qualities which they must all have in con 
One of these is a cordial, or at least ; 
affable manner. This seems more surprisin : 
when we consider that such cordiality is one 
the hardest things to counterfeit, and no art c: 
ever quite replace it. There are men of such ir 
nate geniality of nature that everybody wishes ; 
please them, and they conquer without crossing 
bayonets; and when this is combined, as it is not 
always, with a good memory for names and | 
it is irresistible. It was said of Mr. Blaine, 
distinguished example of this temperament, tha: 
he met every acquaintance whom he had not r 
cently seen with the sympathetic inquiry, ‘‘ Ho 
are you, and how is the old complaint?’’ on the 
justifiable assumption that every man had som 
possession about him, and would feel flattered at 
its being remembered. Yet, as the same stor) 
was told before Blaine’s time, of Lord Palmerston, 
we may safely assume that either it came to 
Blaine as an imitation,—or, which is more likely, 
that it occurred to both. On the other hand 
there are men who cultivate this cordiality as an 
art, and in whom it becomes such plain and un 
mistakable wheedling that, so soon as it is clea: 
what they desire of one, there is created an im- 
mediate instinct to go the other way. The man 
with whom it is artificial is, moreover, liable at 
any moment to be detected unexpectedly. 

But an affable manner is not enough. A man 
may go a little way in public life on this basis 
solely; but it is certain that he cannot go very 
far without great concentration of purpose, toler- 
ably hard work, and, if possible, a little money to 
spend. So many persons establish a claim on 


| his funds or his time that he cannot be stingy of 
| either, without soon suffering from it. 


Spending 
a few days last winter at a Washington hotel, 
somewhat frequented by country members of 
congress, I at first looked with some envy on the 
enormous mails brought in for them just before 
breakfast, but when I saw the look of fatigue with 
which each member bore off his supply, after break- 
fast, to some corner of the reading room, and 
settled down there with a sigh to go through it, 
usually with his faithful wife or daughter at his el- 
bow, I said to myself, ‘*A successful candidate for 
congress is by no means a man to be envied.'’ This 
large correspondence they doubtless bring on 
themselves by the discharge of duty, for I have 
never encountered any other class of men who were 
so uniformly prompt of response as the congress- 
men to whom I have had rare occasion to write; 
mere business men do not, as a whole, compare 
with them. 

Of course the public man needs one ground 
where he is unmistakably strong. In congresses, 
and legislatures, people are only too ready to ce- 
fer to one who is really master of his subject, 
just as all men surrendered to John Quincy Adams 
when he pulled out from his desk his formidable 
diary. It is common to suppose that there is, in 
public life, a great jealousy of educated men, but 
it comes almost exclusively from other educated 
men, not from the uneducated. It was my ex- 
perience, during two years in the Massachusetts 
legislature, to be much more often touched by 
the exaggerated deference shown to college-bred 
men than by any jealousy of them. For such 
men to claim superiority is the sure way to ruin 
their prospect of it; but, if they do not claim it, 
others will be only too ready to attribute it. In 
the legislature,I often had the experience of being 
asked by some country member, who had been 
sent to urge some local measure, to make his 
speech for him; and usually found it hard to con- 
vince him that a man pleading his own cause, oF 
that of his own town, obtains a sympathy which 
no other talker can secure. 

Disinterestedness and integrity are needful, too, 
for success. It may fairly be said that the high- 
est successes, as in the case of Washington, and 
Lincoln, were combined with these high qualities, 
and were in a large degree due to them. Nor !s 
there a nation of Europe, probably, where so high 
a standard of private character has been exhib- 
ited among hereditary monarchs, for the same 
number of years, as that which may be claimed 
for the series of presidents of the United States, 
since the foundation of the republic. 
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Aurelia’s Back Window 


[Concluded from page 660) 


to be the next one after Fred had brought home 
his bottle of turpentine and roll of cotton,—and, 
seizing a spade, went out into the garden deter- 
mined that, at least, it should mock him no longer. 
Down went the spade into the soft earth, and the 
unoffending plants were tossed high in air. Down 
again, and the heart had a great ragged rent in 
one side, but the rosy plants that spelled Aurelia’ s 
name were still untouched. He had resolved not 
to look up, that morning; but, as the spade was 
poised for a third stroke,—this time over the 
pinkest letter of all,he stopped. Could he destroy 
it without glancing up just once more? At the 
same instant, the pug that had heralded the fall 
of Aurelia’s flower began barking again. He 
turned, and the spade fell from his hands. Clouds 
of black smoke were rolling from a window of the 
apartment house,—from her window. He fancied 
he saw the flicker of flames behind their black- 
ness, and waited no longer. His housekeeper 
called after him as he rushed past her through 
the house, but he was out upon the street, and 
around the corner before she had finished her 
question. He found the janitor of the Grafton 
leisurely sweeping the hallway. There was no 
noise or commotion anywhere. ‘‘Turn in the 
alarm !’’ heshouted. ‘‘ Your house is on fire, — 
fourth floor!’’ and he ran toward the elevator. It 
was empty, and the grating was locked. He 
dashed up stairs, and on the fourth landing 
paused for breath. There, too, it was strangely 
quiet,— and then, finding the door marked 
‘«Webb,’’ he began pounding and knocking and 
ringing the electric bell, all at once. 

It was opened almost instantly by Aurelia her- 
self; Aurelia, who seemed in no wise alarmed, 
but looked at her visitor in wide-eyed surprise. 

‘‘The house is on fire!’’ he announced. 
‘«Smoke is pouring from your back window.”’ 

Together they hurried to the kitchen, where 
they found Fred just rising from his knees. His 
hands were grimy. 

‘Good morning, professor; you are up early,’’ 
he said, gaily. 

‘‘The fire—have you put it out?’’ demanded 
the other, still breathless. 

‘«No, I've just set it going. It acted like the 
mischief. Sometimes, when one wants,—'’ then 
he stopped. 

Aurelia looked from one to the other, mystified. 
The professor seemed nonplused. 

‘‘l am afraid I made a mistake,’’ he said, 
slowly. ‘‘I thought you were on fire, and came 
to help. I suppose the engines will be here pres- 
ently,’’ he added, apologetically, ‘‘for I told the 
janitor to turn in an alarm, asl ran by. I am 
very sorry.”’ 

The dimples were beginning to play hide and 
seek in Aurelia’s cheeks. 

‘You are very kind,’’ she assured him, warm- 
ly; ‘‘weare just as much indebted to you as if—’ 
Here the bell began ringing violently, and Fred, 
with a relieved and hasty, ‘‘ We've roused the 
house,—I'll go and explain,’’ disappeared, and 
left them alone in the still smoky kitchen. A 
sudden embarrassment fell upon them. They 
had not thought of being embarrassed before. 

‘*You saw the smoke pouring from my win- 
dow,’’ she said, to be saying something. 

‘Yes. I have not seen anything else in your 
window for a long time."’ 

Aurelia’s eyes fell. ‘‘What do you find to 
keep you so busy in your garden ?'’ she asked, at 
length. 

‘If you will come to the window, 1 can show 
you what I was doing this morning."’ 

She cast one look at his ruined flower bed. 
‘«Oh!"’ she cried, reproachfully. ‘‘ Your heart!’’ 

‘Yes, itis my heart that keeps me in the gar- 
den."’ Then he added, a little bitterly, «It 
seems I have no business with hearts."’ 

Aurelia continued to look down ruefully on his 
spoiled handiwork; so he took courage and added: 
‘But your name is still intact. Must I tear that 
out, too ?"’ 

‘*N—o,”’ she answered, softly, ‘‘leave it— 
where—it is."’ 

Fred was gone an unconscionably long time, 
When he came back, Aurelia and the professor 
were getting breakfast. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, throw- 
ing himself into a chair, ‘‘I have appeased the 
populace, and feed the janitor, and sent the 
fire department away. Anything more I can do 
for you ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the professor, ‘‘give us your 
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THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


This novel from its first appearance in serial form has enjoyed an undimin- 
ished popularity. It has been rendered into German, French, Danish and Russian. 
In England editions of 10,000 copies have been printed. In short it is one of the few 
books of its class destined to rank as classics. The contents are as follows: 


A Private Lesson from a Bull-dog. The Devil of Science.. 
i Seat Coming Miss Martha Hawkins. 





Pancakes. 
A Charitable Institution. 


y. Hank, and Shocky. The Hardshell Preacher. A Good Samaritan. 
ue Down the Master. A Crisis with Bud. Bud Wooing. 
Walk H Church of the Best Licks. A Loss and a Gain. 
A Night at Pete Jones’s. The Church Militant. The Flight. The Trial. 
yminous Remarks of Mr. Jones. A Council of War. * Brother Sodom.” 
le in the Dark. Odds and Ends. The Trial Concladed. 


Face to Face. 

God Remembers Shocky. Into the Light. 

r and its Consequences. iss Nancy Sawyer. “ How it Came Out.” 
Over 100,000 sold, never at less tham $1.25 per copy, and the Special Library Edition 

at $1.50 each, but there are hundreds of thousands of people who have as yet never had an 

oprorvanity of securing ** The Hoosier Schoolmaster.” To such we offer a rare opportunity 


greatest of American stories in a special popular priced edition with numerous 
original illustrations, virtually as a gift. 


HOW TO GET IT To introduce our reat Monthly Magazine, 
* GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, into every home 
where it is not now taken, we make the following Special and Un Offer : 
The . 4 price of Good Housekeeping is $1.00 year, but we will accept subscrip- 
tions months on trial for only 25 CENTS (in silver or stamps), and to those 
ordering immediately and ss paper in which this offer appears, we will 
send, postpaid, the great book above ribed, free of charge. 
ORDER NOW, and remember you risk nothing, as we refund money if not perfectly satisfied. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York, 52-54 Lafayette Pi. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Chicago, 204 Dearborn St. 


“Come, Buck-an!” 
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COST TO BUILD, $2,800. 
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HOT WATER 
Heated Complete" 
ay ee % 





$2002 


By our plan we furnish my Lo _ — on @ 

eed, including high grade Set adketion ail I nttings and 
ping cut to fit, up-to-date a A ji — to at to thor- 
ghiy and economically warm this house or any other of the 


same size for $200.00. Larger or smaller, old or new, at 
nate prices. FREE estimate of exact ons ‘ou send p 
reketches atonce. Ask for Home Meate let. 
arty writes: “All connections made inside of eight days. 

t gives es perfect, cnitatact tion, heating our house with but 
am fue 

W monet actare Stove Pipe Water Heaters, Furnace Helpers, 
Regurgitating Safety Valves, Hot water Boilers. 


ANDREWS HEATING CO., 1286 Guaranty Bidg, Minneapolis, Mins. 
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THE NOBILITY OF THE 
MARRIAGE BOND 


Frank. heart to heart talks to young men and women, 
vives, husbands, physicians and others, with wholesome 
practical ideals for the integrity and happiness of 
ried life, including plain, straightiorward Shoclosures 
arriage perversion and their far-reaching results. 


THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 
By H. S. POMEROY, M.D. 


talks are worded in plain language. yet, while the 
t is a very delicate one, there is nothing to offend 
st sensitive mind if the author’s words are received 
sam SI irit with which they are sent forth. 


Earnest and Helpful Counsel on 
These Important Topics 








The Family and the State | Woman's Work | Mission of the Child 
Perversion of Marriage Heredity Bars te Pareatheod 
Over-Population Marriage Suggestions 


State Laws on Pertinent Crimes 
Joseph Cook, LL.B.: “A subject of great ae Goines is 
tr tt » utmost swepelaty of tone and exp 


The ‘ elem hman, New York: “A book for aaa to put 
I eir daughters’ hands.’ 


_Chicage Jour mal: “Almost like a voice from Heaven. 
~! reach its hundred thousandth edition. 


i2mo, Gloth. Price $1.00 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 


28 Lafayette Place, New York 


WARM FEET 
ALL THE TIME 


st comfort and _ luxury of modern days. Mag- 
nder your feet. The greatest life protector known. 
kept warm all the time, even if standing in bag 
i Send stamp for book, ‘‘Plain Road to 
rmation 
THAGHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 
Neo. 161 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Hl. 
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+ Flannel Sacque,*1.82 
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ry.enclosing stamf, NORTHWESTERN PRESS BUREAU, 
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REAL ESTATE-*CASH 
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CMARLES &. REES CO., 1550 North 20h St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUCCESS 


blessing! Finish the work you have begun so well.”’ 

Fred surveyed the paircomplacently. ‘‘ Pretty 
neat job, if I do say it,’’ he remarked. ‘Oh, I 
may as well confess !'’ and, diving down behind 
a table, he produced a pan, very black and 
smoky. ‘‘Do you see that pan? That did it. 
You may think pure love drew you up those 
stairs. Itdidn't. It was chemistry. I tried a 
little experiment, and it worked beautifully. 
Aurelia made me promise not to say anything, but 
she never interferes with my professional labors. 
Plain cotton, soaked in turpentine, makes a jolly 
good smoke. I was hiding the pan when you 
came in.”’ 

‘«*Fred!'’ exclaimed Aurelia, reproachfully. 

‘‘You see, it was chemical affinity,’’ insisted 
the young man, waving his pan. 

««No,’’ said the professor, with conviction, ‘‘it 
was Aurelia’s back window."’ 





The Troubles of Count Alphonse 


‘* PDAIRMEET me,’”’ said Count Alphonse, an 

attaché in Washington, ‘‘to give expres- 
sionment of what funny people you Americains 
are. Yes, 1 know enough Englaise to get—what 
you call it?—meekst up. Yet I am reconcile with | 
many things. Much | admire ze beautiful ladies 
of your Washington, who go everywhere as they 
please, and are so original. But no, the gentle- 
men; too much are they peculiare forme. Yester- 
day I read in one newspaper a description of those 
terrible savage men, that by name are called 
Monsieurs Sac and Fox, and the journal say they 
mek much mischief, and your hair to raise. I 
fear those men of the woods. 

‘Well, to-day I am introduced to Monsieur 
Fox, and I-find him chief directaire of ze bureau 
of republiques, and a vare pleasong gentleman, | 
who lif next house to your President! How you 
mek eet? Is he one of them, or no? I much 
would like to find out,—without asking him. 

‘*Dare is Monsieur Smeeth. My credentials 
go to him, in ze diplomatique bureau. He turn 
to anothaire gentleman who happen to come in-— 
ze postmaster-general,—and introduce me to heem. 
His mame was Smeeth. ‘Is he your brothaire ?’ 
I ask. But I meka meestake. Then he introduce 
me to three, four, five senators and deputies, all 
of the same name as heem, but no one is a 
brothaire. 

‘*My, my, what Smeeths you have! 
congress, in ze cabinet, in ze hotel, 
black stand! 

‘«But your diplomatique custom are so vare 
peculiare. I go to call at your state department, 
and | am told that your secretaire is one Englaise 
man,—not to go to heem. Next I am told to see 
the junior secretaire. Him I talk to, but he cannot 
hear. To the next one | go, but he look down 
and make a silence. The last one, he can talk, 
talk, talk to confuse me so I know less when I go 
out as when I go een! Gladness to me comes 
when once more | reach your boulevard. 

‘«But ze experience of which most do I suffer 
on account of it did I receive when I called to pay 
my respects at ze Turkish legation. The vare 
high functionaire who receive me in one grand 
smoking room, to whom I did salaam, take he the 
pipe from his mouth and the fez cap from his 
head, but mek my heart stand still when he 
answer me in the language of the Germany! How 
I hate those German men! I discovaire he was 
no Turk at all, but in deesguise a professor from 
the Heidelberg! Aftaire this, soon do I resign 
and go me back to la belle Paris, where I find 
quick how and which I am whereat.”’ 


In ze 
in ze boot- 


Then nerve thy spirit to the proof, and blench not at thy 
chosen lot; 

The timid good may stand aloof; the sage may frown, yet 
aint thou not; 

Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, the foul and hissing 
bolt of scorn, 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, the victory of endur- 
ance born.—BRYANT. 
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$3.50 
CABINET 


Contain best features of 
other cabinets with sev- 
eral improvements, and 
several essential exclu- 
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Folding BATH 





Wood or steel trame,folds 
into ¢4inch space. 

enable iy to enjoy Ta. 
ish Baths at home for 3 
cents each, easily and 
safely. 

Will cure Rheumatism. 
all Kidney, Nerve, Blood 
and Skin Diseases, La 
Grippe, Catarrh, ete. 
Price, — formule, va- 


yl heater, 
epoch efer where we have no agent 
Book, Health and Beauty, Free. 

Buy an Erwin and you won't! have to buy two or three to 
get satisfaction. 

AGENTS WANTED everywhere, men or women. One 

agent sold 1,000 in four months. Another 700 in seven 
months, A lady one every hour she canvassed. 


C.D. IRWIN MFG. CO. ,123 Chambers St., New York 














Perfect 
PANSY 


Unlike all Ask Grocers. 
For write 
FARWELL & RHIN N. Y., U.S.A. 





POWER OF WILL 


THOROUGH and ogo course of instruction, (not a 
treatise on occultism, hypnotism or —— were — 
< plain 
ractical and scientific treatment of the will.’—New Yor 
Fimes Saturday Review. Course, complete, $2.00. 


| PRANK C. HADDOCK, 319 Boston St., Lynn, Mass. 





@)9 for 10 CENTS. 


We will send to any one 9 handsome 7 inch 
Battenburg designs, all different, stamped on 
Also our new 100 page cata- 
logue of Fancy Work Novelties and Handker 
chiefs. All for 10 cents. 
Cc. & DAVISSON 4 CO., 
301 Broadway, N. ¥. Dept. 84. 








|The Korona Long-Focus Camera 


More advantages than any other. 
Send for our Catalogue. . . 


 GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N.Y. 





Card Press $5 
Larger, $18 


Money saver, maker. Type 
setting easy,rules sent. W rite 

for catalog, Tattory type, 

paper, &c., to ry. 


THE PRESS CO., 
Meriden, 7 Cenn. 


=~ ‘s+MONOGRAM’”? 
WAX SEAL. 


Stylish Two-Letter Monogram Wax Seal for 
society correspondence, of new design. Ebon- 
ized handle for 5c. postpaid. Address 
J. A. HAYWARD, 61 Beekman %&., New York. 


WE WANT LADIES 


~ Tg hed to introduce DR. ee bapa or 74 
PLavoninas pow 


required. earn $8.00 to 
$5.00a day. We pay freight. mples tres. Write vw for territory. 


C. S$. HORNER MFG. CO., 1477 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


ATENTS 


FREE! Valuable book on Patents. Tells how to 
secure them at lowcost. Gives Mechanical Movements 
nvaluable to inventors. Full of Money-Making Patent 
Information. BIG BOOK FREB! O’MEARA & CO., New 
York Office, 96 Broadway; 830 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


FOUR GOOD SURES fete cers ist 


Int—YOU SAVE the DEALERS’ PROFIT. i 
ail maded&best 

















mor to buy it. Beate everything as a money 

maker. Send 10 cents tondns ter sample 6 
MESTIC MANUFACTURING 

506 North Washington Ave., Minneapolis, OP inn. 


RACINE HOSIERY. _ 


nts vented to y sepecoant the famous Racine Hosiery and 
a Sold direct to the consumer. e are manufac- 








en oft the Racine Feet, new feet for old hosiery ; ; one of the 
best selling agents’ novelties put out in years. 

Sample Pair, Ten Cents. Write for terms. 
HM. & BLAKE 8 GO., Dept. X, Racine, Wis. 
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» TURKISH BATH 


F IN CHICAGO CABINETS 
| AT: Cents 
,>$ HOME Each 


Keeps Well People Strong 
Makes Sick People Well 


our... SPECIAL OFFERS 


There are none so well but may be benefited by Chicago Cabinet Hot Air, Vapor and Medicated Baths. 


NATURE'S PROVISION for the health of the human body is that a large amount of poisonous 
and effete matter be discharged through the pores of the skin. To supply the means of this dis- 
charge the body is provided with five million pores or sweat tubes. 

There is far more dirt in the skin than on its surface. A person may take a soap and water bath 
and immediately take a Turkish bath in a Chicago Cabinet and when through there will be much more 
foul matter on the surface of the skin than before the first bath was taken; proving conclusively that 
the foul and poisonous matter is in the skin and should be discharged. The body cannot be perfectly 
healthy if it remains there. Then how is this matter to be discharged? Abundant perspiration, and 
that alone, will do the work. The persons enjoying most perfect health are those who perspire 
freely. *‘Man was made to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow.” Those who are fortunate 
enough to earn their bread without sweating, must sweat by some other means or suffer the consequence. 

INSUPPFICIENT PERSPIRATION means the retention in the system of a large amount of 
effete matter, impure and poisonous. Unless removed this cannot but cause impure blood, poor com- 
plexion, rheumatism, woman's ills, kidney, liver, skin and other diseases. 

TO BEMOVE THE CAUSE 56 TO EFFECT A PERMANENT CURR. Is it not better 
by means of the Turkish bath to speedily remove from the body through the pores of the skin the 
poisons and impurities that cause disease than to expect relief by dosing the stomach with medicines’ 

HOT SPRINGS TREATMENT AT HOME. Consisting of Hotair Vapor and Medicated 
Baths to be taken at your convenience, will give to you without publicity, risk and practically without 


expense, the benefits of a visit to one of these famous resorts. No debilitated person can afford for a 
day to be without the benefits of these wonderfully rejuvenating baths. 


RHEUMATISM isa form of blood poison and can be removed only by means of extreme heat. 
Chicago Cabinet Hot Air Baths do this. Chicago Cabinet Baths actually wash the impurities from the 
blood. Blood and skin diseases are quickly cured and cannot exist when these baths are used. With 
face steaming attachments these baths provide a sure and safe relief for bad complexion, pimples, 
blackheads, etc. Bleaches, lotions and washes, but %~p the pores and cannot remove the cause, whic’ 
is necessary if relief is to be expected. Hot Air and \ Lor Baths reduce obesity at the rate of from two 
to twenty pounds per month. This treatment ie safe and effective. Dr. Abercrombie says: “If men 
and women would use vapor baths promptly a. in time, there would be an end of Colds, LaGrippe, 
and Pneumonia.” Prof. De Urquart says: “As to Consumption, that scourge of England, it is not 
only unknown where the vapor bath is practiced, but is curable by its means.’’ The healthy action of 
the skin produced by these baths serves to relieve the kidneys of their surplus work which would other- 
wise cause these organs to become seriously diseased. 

In a word, the use of a Chicago Turkish Bath Outfit will accomplish these things for you. By 
cleansing the body of its impurities, it will cure almost any ailment with which you may be afflicted; 
by invigorating and stimulating its different organs it will fortify the body against disease, add new 
life and vitality and bring to you such a condition of perfect health as you have heretofore never 
known. Asa saver of doctor bills, a disease curative, a preventative agency, and one that at the 
same time strengthens, and invigorates both mind and body, the Turkish Bath Outfit has no equal. 


DESCRIPTIONS: Chicago Cabinets are well constructed. The covering is especially manufactured for this purpose. It is rubber lined, germ-proof, odorless, and cleanable. 
- " * Style B single wall cabinet has rubber inside and is attractively figured on the outside. Style C is a double wall cabinet with rubber on the inside and outside. 
This Cabinet is ebony black and presents a very rich appearance. The frame of bath cabinets is metal and cannot break or warp. Size, 42 inches high, 27 inches wide, 32 inches deep, affording 


ample room for foot 


tt baths. ‘The Chicago Cabinet folds to a thickness of about one inch. Our heaters are of superior design and construction and are not to be compared with the cheap 
affairs often supplied. 


' e Chicago Cabinets are the most convenient and safest to use. No attendant is necessary. The bather simply enters the cabinet, pulls the door to and 
V M NTS ¢ lowers the lid. To leave the ay ee! unhook and push the door open. There are no buttons or cords to delay or annoy. This feature 


waste of time in heating an unnecessary space. In Chi 


he shape serves to keep the heat in close contact with the body of the bather, prevents waste of fuel and 


is 


I : ry cage Cabinets we cut off far more heating space than the illustration indicates. In appearance, ease and convenience, safety and econ- 
omy of use and in effectiveness, the Chicago is the best Cabinet made. 


30 DAYS TRIAL FREE. s-3:ihey, 21 te 


use of the cabinet during the 30 days time. 


Cabinets with the understanding that if at the expiration of 30 days they are not found as we have repre- 
id subject to our orde: 


r and money will be promptly refunded. No charge whatever will be made for the 





GRAND SPECIAL OFFERS. 


NUMBER 1. 
One Style B Chicago Cabinet, including full directions, all the latest Formulas 
of the Medicated Baths and first class stove. Price, - - - - $5.00 


One Face-steaming attachment, - - 


. - - - - - 1.00 
One 8-oz. bottle of Dr. Fisher’s Liquid Sulphur. When used with Chic Cabi- 
nets sulphur is invaluable for the treatment of Rheumatism, Bloal, Skin, 

and Kidney diseases. It is a powerful c 5 - - . - .00 

One waterproof mat to protect carpet on floor, - - . - . 1.60 

_ $8.50 

GRAND INTRODUCTORY OFFER: The above outfit, complete, - . $5.50 


NUMBER 32. 

One Style C Im Double Wall Cabinet, cmng bipsk finish inside and out 

Improved ve (see cut). full directions, formulas for all the latest Medicated 

Baths and Face Steaming Attachment included. Other makers charge $12.50 

for similar cabinets without “ Ch ” improvements. Our price, - - $10.00 
One 8-0z bottle of Dr. Fisher’s Liquid Sulphur, (same as in offer No. 1) : 1.00 
One mat, ble thickness, to protect the carpet or floor, -. - 
ao - ers stool all metal but seat, best stool made for bath cabinet use. 


3.50 
17.00 


GRAND INTRODUCTORY OFPER: The above outfit complete, - - $11.00 





REPERENCES.— Dun, Bradstreet, or Mutual Commercial Agencies, or to any bank in the world having access to the latest commercial reports. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED.—We offer special inducements to agents. Every person that wants to make money should write for our agents’ proposition. 


CHICAGO BATH CABINET CO., . 


403 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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At Home, 


by the light of an ordinary lamp, 
by gaslight, or by daylight, print- 
making is easy 


With VELOX 


paper. Requires no dark 
room andrenders exquisitely 
soft, platinum-like effects. 

NEPERA CHEMICAL Co, 
Division of the General Ariste Ce. 
Nepera Park. 






For sale by 


al dealer. 








THE ANGLE Lamp& 


“ The That Never Faits.” 
sed where old-fashioned lamps are out of the question 
ecause it is distinctly different in every respect from 
em. If it resembled them in any way with their 
ke, smell and trouble, or if it were not 3 perfect sub- 
fr gas or electricity at about 1-10 0 their cost, there 
id be no reason for its existence. While more 
t than gas or electrici ay. it never smo! 
ts out of order, is ligh and extingu as ay 
gas. gives almost no heat, and burns bat 
ts w rth of oil a month. In strong contrast to acet 





gasolene, and other new methods, it is m tomcety 
n-explosive and may be used with entire safety -_ 






any hands. Thousands are in use in ato; 

churches, halls, factories, etc., ana ‘on ? 

reed without reserve. If you are interested ~— 
ng ask for our catalogue, showing all styles, from 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 76 Park Place, New York City. 


ea, offices 





ASK FOR CATALOG F® 
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| This beautiful large ta 
| in rich color effects on 
| tapestry cloth, only J 
| 2% ft. wide, 334 ft. a 
lE legant wall 7 ae ar- 
tistic in design and coloring. 


stry 
eav 


C.O.D. subject to examination. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
References, Bankers’ Nat’! Bank, 
Chicago. Address 

CARL MILLER (Artist) 


23 Plymouth Court, 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price or 


Chicago 





STERILIZED 


FAT FROM THE COCOANUT 


For SHORTENING 








INDIA REFINING CO., PHILADELPHIA 


YRER. “20th Century Mother Goose.” Write tor one. 


SUCCESS 
Queen Victoria 


[Concluded from page 661) 


faithful officer, whose poverty had tempted him 
to disobedience; wherefore, the queen ordered 
that he be reinstated and some excuse be given 
for his suspension, so that he should not suffer in 
the eyes of the world. It was therefore reported 
that Harrington—that being his name,—got into 
trouble through not starting his engines when so 
ordered, and that his excuse was that one of his 
assistants had let a screw-driver jam a portion of 
the machinery. He was transferred to a bleak 
north of Ireland station, and was ever after 
known to his colleagues as ‘‘Screw-driver Har- 
rington. ' 





The queen, when in London, invariably dined 
en famille, the meals being of the simplest. At 
such times, her grandchildren sat at her table. 
On one occasion, one of the immature princes 
asked for two or three helpings from a dish 
which pleased his childish palate. 

‘Don't do that, dear,”’ 
‘‘only little pigs ask to be helped twice. 

The youngster obeyed, but kept a sharp eye on 
his grandmother. At dinner, 
helped twice to grapes. 

‘* Now,”’ 
forefinger at her majesty, ‘‘ who's a pig ?"’ 

‘« You are right,”’ 
were replaced. 





The friends of Colonel Baker, that distinguished 
British soldier who was the central. figure in a 
railway carriage scandal, interceded in vain for 
his restoration to the army and royal favor. The 
intimates of her majesty pleaded for him. At a 
private dinner, given at Buckingham Palace, the 
subject was revived, and another appeal made to 
tier. The queen rarely lost her temper, but this 
time she flushed angrily. Looking Baker's friend 
full in the face, she said :— 

‘«Colonel Baker has stained his uniform indeli- 
bly. That stain can never be removed. Never 
name him or his crime again in my presence. He 
dishonored English manhood and English wo- 
manhood. That is all."’ 

It is a fact that she never heard Baker men- 
tioned after that. 





When her children were in their short frock 
and knickerbocker days, the queen made them 
write a little daily diary of their doings, which she 
passed upon nightly in the royal nursery. Often 
the youngsters were hard up for ‘‘ copy,’’ and used 
to appeal for help to members of the household. 
They repaid their helpers by giving them sketches 
made by themselves, which differed in no way 
from the dogs and horses and houses of the ordi- 
nary child. One of the household, now dead, 
preserved some forty or fifty of these alleged 
drawings, and, not long since, an enterprising 
magazine made his widow a handsome offer for 
them. The queen heard of this, and sent for 
Lady H 

‘« Please do not dispose of them,’’ her majesty 
said; ‘‘I cannot bear to think of things that have 
so many tender and sacred associations passing 
into hands other than ours.’’ 

It need hardly be added that the queen's wishes 
were honored, and Lady H , furthermore, gave 
the album which contained the nursery relics to 
the mother of the little artists. 











The affairs in which King Edward VII. fig- 
ured in his younger days were a source of the 
utmost sorrow to the queen. Not that she be- 
lieved all the stories which were put into circula- 
tion about him, but she was almost morbidly sen- 
sitive in regard to public opinion. When her 
son’s name became identified with the Mordaunt 
scandal, she was especially disturbed. As the 
day approached on which he was to testify 
in court in the case, she called him into her 
private room. 

‘«On your honor, my son, answer me this. 
you guilty of wrongdoing ?”’ 

««On my honor, no!"’ was the reply. 

‘Thank God !"’ said the queen, bursting into 
tears, and kissing, him ‘‘I knew my boy was in- 
nocent.”’ 


Are 


g 


Always the soul says to us, cherish your best hopes as a 
faith, and abide by them in action. Such shall 
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be the effectual fervent means to their ‘fulfillment. —Mar- 


| GARET FULLER. 





said her majesty; | 


the queen was 
said the boy, pointing an accusing | 


was the reply; and the grapes 
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Many Advantages 
Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very con 
venient, stylish, economical. | Made | of fir fine ck » cloth and exactly 
resemble linen goods. Turn down col collars are reversible 
and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 


Wy hen catied. a. Geceed. 10 Collars or & pairs of Cuffs, 25e.; by 
mall, 30¢. 6c. in stamps for Sample Coliar or pair of 


Cutts REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M. BOSTON 
G27” NAME SIZE AND STYLE 
ea 


CREATES A PERFECT COMPLEXION 























MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM’S 
CUCUMBER AND 
ELDER FLOWER CREAM 


Makes the skin as smooth, white, fine wp Sag 
skin. Cleanses thoroughly. Removes biack-heads, pies, 
tan, freckies and wrinkles, and prevents the skin By euing. 


Price @l. oe. 
forma or direct ; express paid. 10 cents 


For sale by Send 
to pt — or - ae bottle and book, ‘‘ Mew te be 


Beautiful.” Ad 


MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM 
1271 Michigan Avenue, . Chicago 

















THE PEERLESS 


STEAM COOKER 
COOKS A WHOLE MEAL 
OVER ONE BURNER, 


on gasoline, oil, gas or common cook sfove. 
The steam whistle blows when Cooker needs 
more water. No Steam in the House! No 
offensive odors! Burning, Scorching or 
overcooking impossible. J egetables + 
always lose much of their flavor and be- 
ogRy and a» by boiling, on mas dry, 
eats an Sas wii ,no yy ow how tough. 


r and latab 
Fruit. oBy ‘on he Ageat’s Bo- 
Seinabes territory. 





come watery, 
light and health 
are — tende: 
Seasea for 


sanza. Agents Wanted, either sex. 
Address, PEERLESS COOKER CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over 
poaw Ly ‘ine, oil, gas, or aan ook aan 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


meats Prevents steam aod 
Makes to id 12 ove-quart conte. | jn canning fruits. 
histle biows when Cooker needs '. 


Valuable Premiume 






Ginen with order Gov Gosbors. 


Patented Jan. 23, 1900. 


TOLEDO COORER CO., leary 0 





NO DULL SCISSORS 


If you use Corbin’s Lightning 
Sharpener. Will give the dullest 
Shears or Scissors a keen edge in 
one minute. Any one can use it. 
Never wears out. Send 2&8c.- 
for sample and unusual terms to 
agents. 
CORBIN MPG. CO., 

Dept. 6. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“ INKELSPIEL’’ came forth as a philosophical 
rival to ‘‘Mister Dooley,’’ and his sage 
remarks with his ‘‘olt college chumps’’ have 
made the whole world laugh. As pictured by 
that realistic cartoonist, Fred Opper, he is a 
jolly, rotund German, with a little cap and a long 
pipe; but, in actual life, he is George Vere Ho- 
bart, serious and sedate, neither very young nor 
very old, —just middle-aged. He hails from Mary- 
land, and was comparatively unknown in the 
literary field, though a vigorous worker, until he 
nvented ‘‘Dinkelspiel,’’ and flashed, in a mo- 
ment, into unquestioned success. He has, in a 
remarkably short time, produced five plays, writ- 
ten two books, fourteen songs, and seven vaude- 
ville sketches, besides making a ‘‘ Dinkelspiel’’ 
contribution three times a week. These were the 
prolific productions of Mr. Hobart during 1goo. 
It was in Cumberland, Maryland, seven years 





ago, that inspiration and opportunity came to | 


George V. Hobart. 
time, employed as a telegraph operator on one of 
the Cumberland papers. One day, a column on 
the editorial page needed something good, some- 
thing bright, sharp, and witty. The editor had 
nothing of the kind at hand. Mr. Hobart saw 
the editor's nervousness, and wrote a dialect story 
between the clicks of his telegraph service. He 
handed it to the editor, who glanced over it and 
said, with a sigh of relief, ‘‘ Just what I want.’ 
That was the first ‘‘ Dinkelspiel’’ sketch. After 
that, they came with regularity, and so popular 
became the philosophy of ‘‘ Dinkelspiel”’ 


ago, Mr. Hobart was employed by W. 
to write the ‘‘ Dinkelspiel 
York ‘‘Journal.’’ 

George V. Hobart is a Canadian, and was born 
on the Island of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 
When very young, he studied telegraphy, and be- 
came an expert operator before he went to Cum- 
berland, Maryland. Four years ago, he married 
Miss Sarah Humbird Devries, of that city, who is 
the author of several short stories of merit. Mr. 
Hobart believes, like Thomas A. Edison, that 
success is not wholly the outcome of inspiration. 

If one works hard,’’ said he, ‘‘and keeps ever- 
lastingly at it, he will find himself standing before 
bank, some day, with a license to draw some- 
thing more than his breath.”’ 

Here is a recent interview between ‘‘ Dinkel- 
spiel’ and Sara Bernhardt :— 


R. Hearst, 
" letters for the New 


I haf yust holded a short conversationings mit my olt 
llege chump, Sara Heartburn, on der supcheck of lit- 
rary matters. Ve also discussioned art as compared mit 
ler American alongside of dot vich is removed from der 
French py our best playswipers. 
Wie gehts, Sara ?’’ I set, vishing to display der knowl- 
e dat I also hat a foreign tongue. 
Bon gré apropos de la viola tout enzemble !' 
king my hand and smiling bitterly. 
Sara laughed, und id vas like der ripple of silfer vaters 
t a moanlight sea near der ocean 
Speak to me abouid your art und your ambitionness,’’ 
Iset. ‘‘Speak to me abouid dis L’ Eggnogg und der Duc 


* set Sara, 


Rivershad."’ 
Ah, viola de la blanc mange! My art—c’est bien la 
innybone !"* set Sara, laughing sardonically. ‘‘How 


.u Americans luff my talent ! 
mit three seats at five a throw! Vive ladough! You 
haf here a leedle American girl playing der Duc de River- 
shad, bud has she got der genius to play it mit der seats 
ad five a throw ?"’ 
She has der genius,’’ I set, ‘‘ bud has not got der nerve."’ 
“‘Allons de la Williamsburg !"’ set Sara; ‘‘do you dink 
vour leedle American girl could play L’ Eggnogg in Nor- 
egian or any udder dead lankvich und create fewroars 
ke me?”’ 
‘‘Nein,"’ I set; ‘‘ve bury our dead lankviches ofer here. 
est twiggy-vous ?*’ 
‘Pomme de terre!" set Sara. ‘‘I speak ina unrecog- 
nized lankvich ven I, play L’ Eggnogg ofer here in Amer- 
1, vich I luff so in for der time Pein Der audience 
plauds id ad der right moment,—ain’ ie dot genius?" 
‘Somedimes,"’ I set. ‘‘Somedimes id is genius, und 
medimes id is der ushers. You know an usher has a 
keen sense uf applause."’ 
“Den you admiration dis leedle American girl bedder 
en me?"’ set Sara. 
‘No, Sara,"’ I set, ‘‘und I hope I am true chentleman 


enough to lie to you und get avay mit id." 


The humorist was, at that | 


that it | 
spread all over the country. Twoand a half years | 


How you luff my genius | 
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Teaching Over 280,000 Students 23%. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE we SCRANTON, Pa., is the largest educational 
institution in the world. It has students in every civilized country. its enormous growth since 
beginning in 1891, is the result of ite successful method of teaching technical subjects by mail. 
The International method of helping young people to support themselves while learning to me 
mechanical or electrical engineers ay archi itects, is explained in our latest circular, entitled 


o 7 
__ Dalaried Positions for Learners 
» Seeam, Civil and Mining mg; Architecture; Drawing 
pod Designing becterts SS When weitiog a rh Bccphon 4 oun ned ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1172, Scranton, Pa. 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 











TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Are you in a rut? 

What is your future? 

Aren’t you wasting time? 
What’re your brains worth? 
Do you know your capabilities? 


Are you making what you should? 


~umeeec Are You Ambitious ? 


These questions are for you to answer to yourself. We do not mean to be 
smpentinenh, but simply to bring you toa realization of your present position. 
Remember, it is the ambitious man who makes a success, not the born genius. 


The Page-Davis Aaverticing School is the first and onlv institution 
that positively teaches advertising practically and ~~ The 
instructors are competent advertising men with practical training. 


No guess work about our instruction. We know what we are talking about. 

Employed ay 5 who _ earning from 625.00 to 660.00 a week answer yonr 

CanI b ful ad. writer!” Ambition, determination 

and common sense are all that’s necessary. The need of college education, or 

—. or ——, is a mistaken notion. The whole story is; we can help you 

advance in life, either to secure a position, open an advertising office for your- 
self, or to make yourself more valuable to your present employer. 


From a Graduate in Answer to a Prospective Student. 


Thave your letter « of even date, making inquiry coating the Page-Davis 
Advertising School—“I took their couree by co ndence, and when I com- 
peeted, an 2 offer of Len | manager for the —— to uburban Real te 

My work for th proven satisfactory 
Pa beyond theis expectations. All I know about adve came from 
this School. I know these gentlemen to be square. belr ciate 


and their work are based upon facts. 
CBivots 


Yours truly, 
From a Successful Graduate. 


PaeE-Davts Co., Chicago.—Gontlemen :—Am new in Duluth with Panton & 
ite. They telegraphed for me. Would like some fatherly advice from you 
occasionally. I find my work very p itive people. Am sure 
that I shall like it here. With best regards, Iam, 
Yours sincerely, ARTHUR P. Grices. 
And scores of others equally successful. Our large book sent free on request. 


wm Page-Davis Advertising School, | ,EX06, "Cuinors. Street 


























SUCCESS 


The Most Popular Novel of the Day 
iS 7 EBEN HOLDEN,” By Irving Bacheller. 


This is the story which has been so highly recommended by Mr. Howells, Secretary Hay, 
Margaret E. Sangster, and other well-known writers and critics. 


Mr. Bacheller has just finished a new novel, and The Century 
Magazine has procured it for serial publication. It begins in 
the March “Century,” and will continue for six months and 
perhaps more. The story is entitled ‘*D’ri and I,”’ and it is 
a thrilling tale of adventure in the War of 1812, “ D’ri” being 
short for Darius, a delightful old Yankee,while “1” is Captain 
Ramon Bell of the army. The scene of the story is laid in 
Northern New York, Canada, and on Lake Erie. It is 
full of humor as well as the most thrilling adventure. 
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EVERY ONE WHO CARES FOR GOOD READING WILL FOLLOW «D'RI AND 
AS IT APPEARS IN THE CENTURY. IF YOU DO NOT ALREADY TAKE 
THE CENTURY, YOU HAVE A CHANCE TO BEGIN WITH THIS ISSUE AND 
ET THE MAGAZINE AS LONG AS THE STORY LASTS FOR $.00. IN 
ITION YOU WILL HAVE THE BEST PART OF THE CENTURY’S GREAT 

E AR OF ROMANCE, FICTION BY KIPLING, IAN MACLAREN, BRET HARTE, 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, HOWELLS, THOMAS NELSON PAGE, LEW WAL- 
CE, MARY E. WILKINS, AND MANY OTHER FAMOUS WRITERS. THE 
SUPERB ILLUSTRATED PANORAMA OF THE RHINE, NOW RUNNING 


Ss 











IN THE CENTURY, IS ALONE WORTH MORE THAN THE PRICE 
% %, OF THE MAGAZINE. PROFESSOR JOHN BACH McMASTER'S 
%, GREAT ARTICLES ON DANIEL WEBSTER ARE ATTRACTING 


WIDE ATTENTION. 
s F JF JF KH SH 


If you want to keep abreast of the times, you 
5 Gy “e cannot afford not to see The Century Magazine. Remit 
OTM %,, $2.00 by check, draft, money order or express 
: order, using the coupon herewith, and get The 

Century for six months and as much longer 
og Ne as “D’ri and 1” lasts. 


“%, THE CENTURY CO., 
‘ UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
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Lack of funds or lack of time can no oo hm oe | excesses education. school 
by mail. th correspondence department of - ae 


In Charge of HON. i HENRY SABIN, LL. D., 
until recently state superintendent of public instruction. Dr. Sabin is assisted by more than forty eminent educators— 
each ® practical specialist. We successfully teach by mail: 
ACADEMIC, NORMAL, PH iG, SHORTHAN STEAM ENGINED N 
E RICAL ENGIN RAR TYPEWR Jatin. 
COMMERCIAL, ‘CIVIT SERVICE. Y¥, PENM 
and twenty-five other courses—cou Languages, jes, Se ee History, i Law, Pedagogy, ete. 
This is a most > method a instruction and it puts Speen g in the way of thousands wu 
school or college. The teacher desiring higher education; the you 
| ean a te who aes feel that his education is complete, abonid = fer a free Prospectus and inf 
uiry may start you on road to a position bringi 
C!S REA RICK, Bane, Highland Bunk Gellogn” Sistion 


Ore) o wexss oles aletchavecces batsemecets lose Grolesatcr 

















in life depends on ability—somewhat. 
A_b it 1 t yz in our dictionary, spells Ambition plus Effort. 


Two ve qrqeentions have found the Packard School to be the right kind 
earnest young men women. Ask for Catalogue U. 
SCHOO LL 
. Phon 


rhe PACKARD SCOMMEBERCIA L s 
Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, New York. 7 . e 101-18. 


HARTFORD TYPEWRITERS 


ilustrated Booklet Free. 
TWO STYLES—-HIGH QUALITY—LOW PRICE. 
THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO., - - 479 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
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Seer Sa eee 
Early Breakfast... 


Is Robbed of Its Terrors by a Gas 
Stove and 


COOK’S 
FLAKED RICE 








A kettle boils over gas in three minutes from the 
time you strike the match, and one minute after 
that sees the cereal smoking on the table. 


Absolutely No Cooking. 
--- MLL GROCERS... 


LARGE PACKAGE, 15 CENTS. 
$1§= at Factory. 


of Quartered Whi 

tow. A Desutiful Golden Oak Fin Fin: 
ish. Has heavy raised panels, nice trim 
mings, ee "and opens with greatest 
ease, eed perfect in every wes. 
Have ~ ny much cheaper. Ask 
catalogue Desks, Chairs, a, Piles 
and House Furniture at 

E. 4. 8TAFFORD & BKe. 
Steinway Mal a © 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 


There is no better field to-day for the young man than Life 
Insurance. One ae ~y only, gives lower premium rates to 
temperance ple, and as they all want the low rates, any 
young man of good —— can earn a handsome and perma- 
siness for the American Tem mene 

Write to-day for particulars to's 
-and Broad 





























ng bu: 
Life, of New York i Eity 
Marv 





in, Supt., Murray St way, New York Suey. 
0, w°,, have Canty in ing 
957 OF MEN SHAVE; ©. thelr razore in MAG DLANOND DLs st 


« Bd yy Ho Dut, pe tare powder St uae se Ge 
TOP; & razor in ‘ect col guarantees a delightfu! 
shave. 25 conte & box, Dy mail. Agents wanted. ‘ 
MERKHAM TRADING CO., 170 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





YOUR FACE NA BUTTON Fe5.85% 
rks Paste Coe a ASEN TS WANTED: 





Bore. ye | and Ladies—read. 
FREE pe ree Soe Sree 


Hides! Doll 
Beauty Perfume es, Dol "to friend’ at 10 cents press ou we is 
Cc. eT . ae 











last five months introducing HOL- 
BOY CLEARED $371 pw peeee te proms dmb pm _ 





ish. WHY NOT YOU? Gunn eur comes tery Se stamp for 
mailing. BOLLADAY & CO., Room 805, 186 Honrce St., Chicago. 


LADY AGENTS iz wanted ce eS 


rmanent and For free sample and wn 
cides, ¢. & ite 339 E. 34St., CINCINNATI, 0 
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Technical Education 
By MAIL. 

To introduce the high stand- 

ard of The American School 

of Correspondence, the Trus- 

ve voted to arene a 
limited number Free | 

Scholarships in Mechanical, 
Electrical, or Steam 
| 


Engineering, 


including a complete course 
in Mechanical Drawin: ng. 

An excellent opportunity 
for private instruction in ‘ . 
Mathematics, Mechanical ; H 
Drawing or the sciences, i | 
under the direction of com- i ' | 
petent instructors. j i 


Application blank on request. IV | 
American School of 
Correspondence 


(Chartered the Common- 
wealth of achusetts ), y | 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. | 














Latest and Best 


SPANISH, FRENCH OR GERMAN 


WITHOUT A MASTER. 
Pitman’s Practical Gpanteh Grammar, clo. 50c. | 
77 h Cy i) 50c. 
" aed German = “* 0c. 
Sent postpaid. Stamps taken. 
The /atest and most successful method, gives imitated pronuncia- 
tion, and copious vocabularies. 
eally admirable and notably ingenious works.”—N. F. Press. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
838 Union Square, New York. 
Publishers of “ Isaac a 's Complete Shorthand inetructer.. 4 


$1.50. Manual of Phonogr: a: fet feast , 50¢. 


mene by New York 
and Brooklyn High peed 













Nearly 10,000 spreintments 
Chances better for 
have been appointed were p' 
year. Full particulars free anaenion: Ov- 


ernment itions, salaries fe exam ~~ 
tions—when and where held, our method 


rati etc. write to-d a: 
 kalior Fal CORRESPONDENCE a inbeerers, 















Practical Self: lel 


A New Revelation of 
interest to Everyone 


WHAT THE WORLD WANTS, or Hints 
on ay, revement. A treatise on Self-help, 










gress, racter 

ona all that tends to make life hij 
healthier and more euccessfui, Full o e 
inspiring thoughts which enkindle the kind of 
enthusiasmthatwins it multiplies one’s ability 
sleeping powers. stimulating latent energies and 
resources before undreamed Ft , a ene can 


by @ 

bringing 
—_ without becom! ing and more 

i. Over 100 pages. ~ a bound in c och. "Sb cents; paper 


edition sent for 18 cents in stamps and addresses of five _ 
likely to be interested in our books. Of free. 


SELF CULTURE SOCIETY, 
Dept. S.-; S.-3!, 4714 Evans Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or! HORT STORIES 















bring high prices. Thousands of ppueatee 
defective in some particular, which might 
ily be remedied, make up the mass ot 
jected manuscripts." r of Jour- 
lism, in charge of successful authors, 
7s, magazine 
and rev as well as 


BATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
18-48 Seeend National Bank Bidg. Washingten, D.C. 
A New, 
Clearer 
Method 


L ii of Teaching 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 













Use hours at home. Save time and money. 
Indi assistance. PREPARES for bar examina- 
tions and practice. BEGIN NOW. Sechwten 


Schoo! of Law, 


41%. Penn. Sr. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TEACH YOURSELF 


horthand 


sh 


Thoroughly and practically by our new and most successful 
method. Utilize your spare moments at home and prepare for 
lucrative employment. 

Hundreds of our graduates are receiving handsome s*laries, and 
the demand is greater than the supply. Send 50c. for five trial lessons. 
PRACTICAL MAIL SCHOOL, Battie Creek, Mich. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL i= 


Home 
on in Borne emonrmAnD ce coe, win Le 
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Gladstone Found Time To Be Kind 


A kindly act is a kernel sown, 
That will grow to a goodly tree, 
Shedding its fruit when time has flown 
Down the gulf of Eternity. 
Joun Boyrie O’ReiLtty 
| the restless desire for acquisition, —acquisi- 
tion of money, of power or of fame, there is 
danger of selfishness, self-absorption, closing the 
doors of our hearts against the demands of 
brotherly love, courtesy and kindness. 

‘‘T cannot afford to help,’’ say the poor in 
pocket, ‘‘all I have is too little for my own needs."’ 
‘‘] should like to help others,’’ says the ambi- 
tious student, whose every spare moment is 
crowded with some extra task, ‘‘but I have no 
money, and cannot afford to take the time from 
my studies to give sympathy or kind words to the 
suffering and the poor.’’ Says the busy man of 
affairs: ‘‘I am willing to give money, but my time 
is too valuable to be spent in talking platitudes to 
sick people or shiftless, lazy ones. That sort of 
work is not in my line. I! leave it to women and 
the charitable organizations."’ 

The business man forgets, as do many of us, 
the truth expressed by Ruskin, that ‘‘a little 
thought and a little kindness are often worth more 
than a great deal of money.”’ 

The great demand is on their hearts, not on 
their purses. In the matter of kindness we may 
all be great, and if the prime minister of one of 
the greatest nations in the world, a man whose 
pen and tongue and brain, were constantly exer- 
cised in behalf of the poor and oppressed, wher- 
ever he found them; if the grand old man of 
England, William E. Gladstone, could find time 
to leave his pressing parliamentary duties, to car- 
ry a bunch of flowers to a little sick crossing- 

| sweeper, shall we not be ashamed to make for 
| ourselves the excuse, ‘‘I haven't time to be 
kind ?"’ 

~ “ 

There is no aspiration that one can conceive of, but can, 
through growth in spiritual knowledge, become a reality. 
A world where the invisible occult forces serve man, in 
answer to his every desire, is no more folly to the spirit- 


ual man, than a world wherein machinery works for him 
is unreal to the material man.—L, A. MALLORY. 


| : OF WRITE FoR 
3 THIS FREE 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK — 


“CAN 
| ae ~ 9 1 BECOME AN 
| ) = — ot SELECTRICAL 
| ml ENGINEER?” 


© you notice how Electricity 

is making wonderful progress 

in every direction? It offers 

| great chances for success to all 

| who make Electricity a study. 

Our system of correspondence in- 

struction at home has brought 

better positions and salaries to 

thousands. Courses in Electrical 

Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 

| neering, Steam Engineering, 

| Mechanical Drawing, Telegraphy, Short Electrical 

Course, Electric Lighting, Electric Railways. Tete- 

phony, Electric Mining, X-Rays, Elementary Mathe- 
matics. Adapted to both young and old. 


The ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE °* Correspondence 
Department 7. 240-242 West 234 St., New York. 
A TELLING Veencider Whe OG arsenal Engineer —— lars 
TESTIMONIAL 2 9% OS mo 

Thomas A. Edison, ts remy nae ee 


says: 0 Larcomee 
































Send ten cents to-day for three 
months "Tr “ST to 


AMERICAN BOY 


ee ae illustrated) practi - 
cal a Departamento: Short 
Succersful coe, What Boys are do- 
ing, “Talke on Business for Boys, Boys as 
money-makers and money-savers, The Boy 
in the office, store, factory, home, church and 
school, Games and Sport, The Boy's Library, 
The Boy Journalist, Printer, Collector— 
(stamps, coin, curios, etc), Ph pher, 
Mechanic, Artisan, Orator and Debater, Turn - 
| ing Pointin a Boy’ 8 Life, American History 
| {by Months, Boys in the Animal Kingdom, Science, Travel, Represents the 
| Order of the American Boy; the biggest and best organization of boys in 
America, teaching patrioti good government and good morals. Interest- 
nn taaieaen a. slevating, at 2H = the thing for your boy. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING 12 GO, 8 Maj Majestic B Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 








CINEERING 


ub in all branches—Mechanical, Electrical, 
Taunt BY MAIL 


liread, etc., 
by a corps of graduates from the leading ani- 
versities of the country. Degrees conferred by 
the authority of Congress. 9th year. Spare- 
time study alone required to graduate in one 
of the leading -yy Tuition payable 
in ————— ue See Chatneeee let. 


















y TAUGHT BY Also DESIGNING 
and NEWSPAPER 

> SKETCHING. Best methods. nat ee 
) ly for profitable work. it and most prac- 
5 § tical school. Incorporated. maividuel inctres- 
ae adapted to all. Stadents enthusiastic. 
Easy terms. Write today for full particulars. 


NATIONAL TING, 


41 N. Fenn. St., INDIANAPOLIS, IxD. 












pa KP LE tA 


SSTAMMER=== 


who stam: Address. 
FOR STAMMERERS, 
8t., Detroit, Mich. 


TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Leisure Mements at Home, Piane, 
Guitar and Veice. 


1 vy can learn all Toxes, Notes, Coorps. ACCOMPANTMENTS 
ottelses or Harmony time 














in a sho It is the CHEAPEST, 

Easiest, most rapid a correct way on earth to learn Music. 

Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimon ved. Gow to the 

bottom of Musrc, makes it clear to the beginner; creates a fondness 

| for music because you succeed from the start. A few days’ ‘practice 
IRCULA 


one Vg perfect ACCOMPANIMENTS IN apt KEYS. 
rite for them. Worth hundreds of dollars to anyone in- 
A in Music. SAMPLE Lessons lOc. 


G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., W-241 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 





THE MOTIVE POWER 
MONTROSE J. MOSES 


N° he who hews the tree with well-aimed ax, 
Not he who tunnels through the stubborn 
stone, 
Not he who boasts the mettle of Ajax, 
Nor, Zeus-like, hurls thunder from a throne. 


But he who stoops to watch the daisy grow, 
Who seeks the within the sapling’s sheath, 

And he who learns by force of mind to know 
The marvels of the universe, beneath. 


Not he who rests upon Se der won 
Not he who to reo tine fe-work through, 
But he who, in midst of what is done, 
Impatient stands for what is still to do. 








YOU MUST 
WRITE A CORRECT, CONCISE AND COURTEOUS LETTER, 08 
IT WILL ALWAYS FAIL IN ITS OBJECT. 
WE TEACH LETTER-WRITING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES BY 
MAIL, OFFERING A THOROUGH COURSE FOR 


3 CENTS PER DAY. 


18000 PERSONS REPRESENTING EVERY SECTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, ARE NOW RECEIVING INSTRUCTION, 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS OR BRANCHES. 


THE LETTER-WRITING SCHOOL OF 
AMERICA. 


INDUSTRIAL BLDG. PROVIDENCE, 8. L. 
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A. arge Lexertous Davenport. 6 feetlong. Superiorin con- 

tion. Gracefulin design. The Turkish springs of highly 

npered steel are wire tied and covered with heavy canvas, in- 
“z years of perfect service. U — in rich, heavy 

ir or tapestry if desired. Oak or Mahogany polished finish, 

avenports similar instyle but inferior in quality, retail at @35 
8. @ur price, $84.25. Samples of covering mailed free. 


We Ship ture has been in z= ome FIVE DAY 


are not perfectly satisfied with éhe quality and finish, and 
el that you are saving money, the ¢ can be 
e will retarn your money. There will be ne expense to >on. 


= all ints East of the Mississippi 
Soe i iver aon North of T ae 


with the understanding that if, after the fu 
1C 


PPP PP PB LLP 


ennessee 
) allow freight that far to points beyond. 


Vrite for large catalogue. It contains more than 50 iliustra- 
tions of fine furniture. 


SISHOP FURNITURE CO.. Grand Rapids, Wich. 








naneeraar ta Hair insoles 


Keep feet dry. Keep warmth in—cold out. Cushion for feet 
Make walking a pleasure A godsend to tender, callous or 
perspiring feet. Take up no room. Indispensable for school 
idren and outdoor people. Comfortable summer or winter. 

joc. @ pair; 3 pairs asc. Better quality, crocheted edges, rgc. a pair; 

@ pairs for ex if not at your druggist’s og shoe dealer's, send us size. 


The WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Bex 54, Hartiord, Conn. 

















Thorough, scientific course adapted to 
individal needs. “Long-established 
Prac- 


OUR, NA cated ceiat 


“~~ -: ; — 


lig 


hy 
ay 
are given p * saree 


a liberal rates norte Man 
aceessful and pleased On, 
script ve catalogue free Tires 





School 
Ne. 125 Majestic Building, SS Mich. 


VISITING 35 a. C. 


Cc A RD Post 
Not obtainable elsewhere 


paid 
ial inducements to Agents. Booklet “ CARD 


Name and address, 
E. 4. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. €O., Dept. 5, St. Louls, Ne. 


Orders filled day received. 
FREE. g.. 
2 A scientific system of practical self-culture which 
t gifts ar nd develops body and mind to the highest pos- 
nee. Valuable literature free. 
BU ‘ a aN. AN, Dept. 8S., Box 120, Chicago, Hill. 


Deaf and Hard-of-hearing Adults Can Learn 


LIP READING AT HOME 


} asy. practical, interesting lessons by mail, copy- 





‘RIEL 





hte a. One 








ur a day for study and practice. Results uniformly 
‘rina moderate. Send for * Pamphiet B.” 
DAY iD CRE Ez E, 21292 Breadway, New York, N. Y. 





LEARN, PROOFREADING 


ssess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel and 
srofession paying $15 to $3 weekly? Situations always 
we are the original instructors by mail. 


CORRESPONDENCE sc HOOL, Philadelphia. 
tioor-walkers, and all engaged 


EVERY CLERK ana MERCHANT J 
(erate life. Weitten by gne’ who Seb actiean, 


FaMareuR PHOTOGRAPHERS ::-: 


BmO sTame 


RACTICAL AUTHORSHIP 


HOME 


sve “* Rules and Regulations for Store 


- 





' mployees Practical, up-to-now ideas for mer- 
¢ k 
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Sve. Cloth. 
300 pp. apy 
ok published on the trade of authorshi 

W /. Cireulars free. 4A9ES KNAPP RE: Aaa iy 


$3.00 


—Christian 





Positively the most succ 
ful method in the world. 
Music and Day-School Teach- 

Beginners eh montis work. Lessons 
“i weekly. Terms of ei 


nt monte, ee in install- 
Yj ments “Write now for circulars, SCHOOLS 
e OF MUSIC, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. valle ans MORGAN, Pres. 


YELLOWSTONE PHOTO-COLOR VIEWS. 


tion of Twelve Colored Views of Yellow- 
‘ark in 10x12 mats, $3.00. Express bre aid. 
¥. 2 ay MAYNES, Photographer, UL, MENN. 


PHARMACY ®) Gaenponene 


a< omple te Pharmaceutical eee Personal atten- 

" ciam. Use spare hours. Becomea harma- 
BE iN Nt )W. Write for catalogue and full formation. 

nal Ce sevaapendente Sehool! of Pharmacy, 41 N. Penn St. , Indianapolis, Ind. 


MEDICAL 
STUDIE 


ars will convince you. 
ave it. 


Suen t in Music 
Ae 


exa 





Colle 





\ Preparatory Medical Course, thoroughly 

tanght by Correspondence. Strictly educa- 

tional. Individual ass Enroll now. 
rite for catalogue lara. 


phrncrande CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
















41 Pena St. Indianapolis, lad. 
'SHORTHAND—EASILY ‘(4Honae. 


ail course so arranged it is quickly acquired. Complete 


| et of particulars of our superior methods «nt FREE. dack- 
(som Correspondence School of Sherthand, Jackson, Mich. 








Fine Furniture Direct. 
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Criticisms 

and Their 

Writers 
JuLiA ARTHUR 











Photo by Elmer Chickering, Boxton 


“HE time never comes, in the career of any stage 

celebrity whom I have ever known, when 

he or she is beyond the pale of susceptibility to 

the thrust of some pusillanimous critic. It is the 
incisiveness of cold type they feel. 

I can never forget some mornings I have passed 
alone with the blanket-sheet dailies before me, 
reading and re-reading the notices, comparing 
and studying them, laughing and crying, angry 
and bitter, proud and pleased. If I have chanced 
to know the writer, or the probable writer, I have 
pondered and puzzled why he chose to say this 
thing or refrained from saying that. If I did not 
know, I have always given him a form and figure, 
voice and idiosyncrasies, with the result that a 
very funny thing happened to me in Chicago 
some two or three years ago. 

The morning after the first night, the notices 
were all very fair, with but two exceptions. These 
were in big papers, and the one was lavish in its 
praise, while the other was a deliberate slicing in 


vinegar. Both were extremely clever and well 
written. I promptly gave the writers a pictured 
existence in my mind. The good critic was a 


fine fellow of thirty-five, a lover of classics, with 
a prematurely white head, and a voice such as 
Plancon has when he talks. The other was a 
watery shrimp, not long out of college, clever but 
conceited, witty but narrow-minded. 

I had a friend whom | had known from girl- 
hood, who dropped in to see me after lunch, and 
he, knowing all the critics, and hearing my dis- 
sertation on them, offered to have them attend a 
small dinner that evening. I chose the two who 
had written the criticisms mentioned. We were 
in the reception room when they were announced, 
and I almost lost composure when they proved to 
be the exact types I had preconceived. 

I chose my first opportunity to thank the one 
effusively, and most consistently maintained a 
frigid demeanor to the young chap. He, however, 
was not abashed, and showed himself to be a sur- 
prisingly agreeable sort of individual. The other 
man seemed embarrassed by my pleasant atten- 
tions. 

On the whole | mystified. Just as the 
party was breaking up I aimed a parting shot, in 
repartee, at the young man. 

The next time he saw me, my host said: ‘‘ How 
on earth could you beso unmerciful to poor ' 
and after he gave you such a good notice?’’ I 
had simply given them each others’ places, pre- 
served an enemy and lost a friend. 

g 


The Great Need of Power 
OWER is the goal of every worthy ambition. 
The object of a watch is to keep good time. 
Any defect in a watch, 
tiniest screw, in a cog, or wherever it may be, 
will interfere with the success of the watch in 
keeping perfect time. 

The great object of education, and of special 
training, is power. To make a man capable of 
producing power should be the object of the 
home, the school, and the college. Power-pro- 
ducing men are what we are after. The slightest 
defect in life’s machinery, anything which causes 
friction, any weak point, whether in cog, screw, 
or bearing, will defeat the great end of life,—the 
production of power. Guard well, then, your 
weak points. 

Many an otherwise strong man has been wrecked 
by some little weakness which he considered 
trifling; but it interfered with the perfect time of 
the timepiece. 

Not the strong link in the chain, but the weak 
one, measures its strength. Our greatest enemies 
are often our smallest weaknesses or vices. They 
are success-killers, success-wreckers. Wherever 
we go, whichever way we turn in life, these weak 
points, these little deficiencies, stare us in the 
face, stand in our way, and defeat our progress. 
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Safe, Satisfied Riders last year. Safe, 
because their wheels were fitted with 
the Morrow Brake. Wheel 
always under control. Satisfied, be- 


cause the Morrow Coaster Brake did 
just what we claimed it would.— 


_ Pa io Sy, miles, but pedal only thirty- 


Barvew Coaster Brake 


fits any bicycle. Adds one hundred 

r cent. to the pleasure of cycling, 
Sold by all dealers. Have your new 
twentieth century bicycle fitted with 
it, or put it on your own wheel. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Booklet all about it free. 


ECLIPSE MPG. CO., Aveaue 0, Elmira, New York. 













FOR BUSINESS. We teach 
Bookkeeping, Office Work. 
Business oy Ny 
Law, Letter Writing, Engli-) 
and Civil Serviee courses | ge 
own HOME or at our C 
Education. 





jomey-Making on 
our — 46 YEARS’ to 
— ao neat jon. It will 
BL it. Catalogue free. 
Seiten ts 10 cents. 





BRYANT & STRATTON, 
485 College Railding, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


PENMANSHI writing teaches any one rapid 


common-sense, business writing at home. No failures. An 
unbroken record of phenomenal success. Easy to learn. Aids 
to a better position. 88 Lessons, postpaid, 25 cents. These 
complete lessons, and in addition newspaper illustration, ot! 
hand flourishing, ornamental writing, automatic lettering and 
illustrations from famous —, with a year’s subscription 
to that beautiful 32-Pa monthly, The » for 
one year, on receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded if you are 
not delighted and wonderfully benefitted. Circulars and 
sample copy of Penman free. Address 


THE WESTERN PENMAN PUBLISHING CO., A, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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SELF TAUGHT. The Palme: 
method of Muscular Movement 





DONOT STAMMER 
YOU CAN BE CURED 












the busy boy or man. 
Prepares for the Bar. Three & 
Business, Pre- 


courses: College, 
paratory. Opens new chances for 
Spec. 


‘ou. Liberal terms. 
ial offer mew. Send for par- 
ticulars. P 
E SCHOOL OF LAW SN 


CORRESPONDEN: 
116 Majestic Building, yt Mich, 





b TAUGHT BY malt 
y our su 8 are 
of Mr. Henry Litchfield est, former!; 
managing editor of the Wash 
Successful students everywhere. 
illustrated booklet on Journalism. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
18-48 Second National Rank Bidg. Washington, D.(. 









he’ Youth the beige, Hhooerayh Sere, cart OURS the 
fltectnebed eclatagus frente any obtveas er vis he tees 
N. ¥. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 114 W. 347m SY. N.Y. 


Pi make FIRST-CLASS BOOK-KEEPE!: 
Siok ‘ou_in six weeks for .—- -d or RETURS 


SEY | distance and, ex imamateria! 

find PESTTSORS, too Placed one pil at $1: 
another at gab wr weekly, aT 

I can do as well for Your’ "SAVE Is 


renee Lean J. H. GOODWIN, EXPERT A‘ 
COUNTANT, B'm 735, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


TELEGRAPHY. 
















an expert operator at home at a total cost of four dollar 
Theo Omni ph 1900 i n> ph CT we | rt 
ter. ve ae qo pein o you all time. short cul 
to me, dealer or seu direct for circular. 


CO., Dept. it 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 


MUSCLE 


Our new method will increase your chest 
and all muscles. Simple, easy and sure. | 
complete illustrated c' telling all about 
it for 10 o— in stam: rb silver. seate 
sex. 


enue School o 
ysical Culture, Dept. C. ld Pitth Ave., N.Y. 
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BURPEE’S NEW FARM ANNUAL 





Wate maven d LO..P WiLADELPHIA. PA 





**QUARTER-CENTURY EDITION”’ 


A Grand New Book of two hundred and 
twenty pages. 
FORDHOOK FARMS,—\the largest Trial Grounds in 
America. New directions for culture, New Leaflets, 
New Novelties of unusual merit in both Vegetables 
and Flowers, Elegant New Colored Plates. The Quar- 
ter-Century’s Record of Progress, New Cash Prizes, 
and other New Features. 
plete, and BEST SEED CATALOGUE ever pub- 
lished. Mailed for ten cents, which is less than cost 
per copy. 
stamps) and with this great catalogue we shall send a 
15-cent packet of either Burbank’s Unique Floral 
Novelty or Burpee’s wonderful, 
bright-red, earliest Tomato,—‘‘Quarter-Century.”” 


7@-Shoula you poy to paying ten cents for a seed 
catalogue = boy 


Entirely rewritten at our famous 


The largest, most com- 


Name this paper, send ten cents (silver or 


new, dwarf, meaty, 


it is w orth a dollar), then write 
rpee’s ‘‘SEED-SENSE’’ for 


1901,—a‘' man eg cau’ ” catalogue of ninety pages. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 





in Planting 


comes bt a Bo opt) ee nee good 
cro; e one certain way obtaining 
cuscens io to cow 


bery, etc. 
Beok\ot the year. Sap new 


mention whet you pleat. 
JAS. VICK’S SONS, 
8 Stone 8t., Rechester,5.¥. 


FLOWERS 15 BULBS 


We will send 2 large packets of Flower 
Seeds, which will include Primrose, 
Kudzu Vine, Pansies, Salvia, Stocks, 
Aster, Lavender, Sweet Pea, Petu: nia, 
Carnation and ten ether cheice 
o. road witht the following 








Packets 
SEEDS. 





featinn Lily, Begonia, | Prectath, Pre pre 

sia, Anemone, ‘al ’ 
me Montbretia, vAmaryils Maaciva 
Vine, and say othe balbs. 
9@ Packets Seeds and 15 Bulbs, all 
for Ts with our new colored plate 

Eg Catalogue. 

J. ROSCOE pa & CO., Floral Park, New York. 


Sead ie Five 2-Gent Stempe for 3 
Packets of ‘a fevers 





Blue. 
Perfection Aster, Grimson Balli.: 
Snow White. 


Aster, zire King 


v ictoria Blue 
Nine Packets, value..................- 
Will also include my fr 3° book, ries: 
also inc my free 
a a eoltare,” yi which e 
from seeds. Money beck if not satisfied. 
legue of Flower Seeds exclusivel 
loving nee ke is dainter ends com; 
of bargains o' ower Seeds t 7. 2 
une offer is to introduce my Aster to new custome: 
188 ©. MH. LIPPINOOTT, 819 Sixth St. S., Minneapolis, Mian, 


FLOWERS 30° 


$1.26, ‘eclivered free. 
wa 2 4 OF ren mote to an our Goods. 


20 Pkts. SEEDS—=" "URE Bloom hie yeu year 


1 Put. Penn teres mixed. 1 Pkt Double Chinese Pink. 
& ent Wenten Paim. 


xplains anyone 
ccessfull Fateh all Lo of flowers 
¥, feth Annual Cate- 














“ hy 
23 BULBS 247m! fi 


1 Dbl. 

Tuberose. Gladiolus, 2 Hy- 

brid Gladiolus. 9 Fine Mixed Oxalis. 2 Rain- 
bow Lilies, 1 Elegant Calia. 





on next , also our 
pay 
THE CONARD & JONESCO. 
Rose Growers, Box 33. West Grove, Pa. 





ing when you plant 
Take no chances—get Ferry’s, 
Annual—mailed free. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
You know 
what you’re plant- 
Ferry’s Seeds. If you buy 
cheap seeds you can’t be sure, 
Dealers everywhere sell 
them. Write for 1901 Seed 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 





i i 


2 FINE ROSES FR 4 


gy Hinsteeked” Onsohens 
Meet nr It tase a 3 
Plaats, Seode 


elub phe naa To ny 
we will send 
Rose Plante Pree inorder thet you Se ee 
a sample of our plants, and nd wed 
will send 2 leeth 
pa te valee “ot 1 10 eents with 
aaa thus giving ND the 





ue and Roses 
— ly f ri Sean _ 
‘or n 
eet THE GEO. H. MELLEN ©0., 
——S houses. o™ ekta ist. 


SEED 21! FREE 


Bilt 


new customers to test my Seeds, Bi fy | 2 any 2008 ete 
Loneeeat filled with more Bargains than ever anda 8 Bil 
tor 8@<. yore of secas for trial absolutely free. 
. Plants, rm Seeds. 





All the 





“anti you see this 








bargain offers. 
te all. Tell 
va “as. ‘hex 214, Rosehill, 





eae PAPER, illust’d, 20 pages, 25 cents 
Sample free. 6a pags pacha pouty beak tee 
yearly subscribers. ‘Hook alone Tocents. ¢ 
poultry books free. Poultry Advecate, 


rite Ads. 5 


Advertisement writers make $25 to $75 a week salary. 
learn ad. writing quickly by reading memAsne vasm mt CaTASLan 
and ADVERTISER. Send 10 cents for sample copy to 148 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


USE ALMOND ALBADIEN 


TO CLEANSE YOUR SKIN. 


Y 


Syracuse. 








‘or 
ALBADIEN C, Street, 





— 5 Conta 














WONDERFUL, II i (WGA DeséeRT LAM 
ee eget to handle, 
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SUCCESS SEEDS 


In order to introduce our seeds to new homes, we offer the follow- 
ing superb collections at the bare cost of post 
Fragrant Ma rite Carnations (mix 
ite Sweet Pea, impo 
N uM ~~ Nasturtiumes (all colers) 
Comet Asters (all cel- 
Five Packages, nearly 160 distinct Gewers 
for TEN NTS. 


SUCCESS VEGETABLE SEED COLLECTION. 


Our Two NAMELESS WAX BEANS 
Great Novelties. | NEW POP CORN ‘‘ THE LAWRENCE.” 
With chance to compete for Cash Prizes on both. June 91 Sweet 
Cern, Kdgew r Tomate, New Climbing and Everbear- 
ing Cucumbers. "all the e ahore V egetable Collection in full-sized 


packages for FIFTEEN 
with every order. Also extras and 
10c. DUE BILL FREE complete catalogue of bargains and 
rize offers if you mention this ma . Weare well known to 
he Publishers of Success, sending them hundreds of subscriptions 
to their magazine. our odvertixement in December SUCCESS ; we 

‘ou no Cheap John or Catchpenn the 
t roduced. Try us. 

ime will be sent free for one year. Address 


C. M. GOODSPEED, Seedman, Skaneateles, N.Y., Box 731. 


$50 winssrm FLOWER GARDEN 


Free! of ster ‘whe tow 
flow are, aud | wi aes 

you my catal a mixed 
packet 500 seeds 


joan 50 of the 400 kite ot 

Choice Flower Seeds described 
in my catalog, and allow 
you to compete for 








$250.00 
(30 prizes from 85 to 
850), which | will give 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Fi 
Ne. 818 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, os 


LAWNS 


NOTHING adds more to the beauty of a home piace than 
anice lawn. Our Lawn Circular tells the w Hole — 

















= how to make and keep a beautiful velvety lawn. Of grea 


interest and worth dollars to everyone who has even a i 
place, but we will be glad to send a copy FREE to you. A 
postal request is sufficient. Our large Seed Catalogue free 
also if you mention this pager. 
IOWA SEED CO.. 7 .  i- Des Moincs, Iowa. 


™ 17 JEWELED 


\ adjusted, patent segutates stem wind and stem 
cz é 





. genuine 
NATIONAL SPECIAL 
movement. Ladies’ or gents’ size. 
WARRANTED 20 YEARS. a 
Gold plate, Pars: | case, Seqnatty oe- 
graved. en ing. No watch 
made. Must be seen to be ap 
Special offer for next 60 da 
an name a 


agent e 
guarantee and beautiful c 
charm sent free with every 
Write at once, as this may not ome again, 
NATIONAL BPG. & ap lg 
Dearborn Titkeots. 


THERE IS NO 
INCUBATOR 


| \ h has been mo 


boos, pruated tn 6 
cu ers and 


Des Moines Incubator Go,, Box 721, Des Moines, lowa.§ 


SELF-REGULATING 


We have a perfect system of regulating tem- 
perature and moisture. 
Marilla incubators and Brosders 
are teed. Your money back if you want 
Send 2-cent stamp for Catalog. 
BARILLA INCUBATOR ©0., Box 86, ROSE HILL, 5. ¥. 


Gyphers Incubator 


aranteed to out- 7 one © three trials 
an ay y other incubator, 01 
eranted to last 10 ois *"thastrated 
w me int pages 























oe 2 or == = Ss 
selli 
wa Mes 
Ee 

me; Aluminum, Granite and 
Novelties. 

Terrain Address Dept. G. H. 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St., Chicago, tn. 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 


ry Png We 
Removes hair on face and neck. Maile4 on 
MIODENE } receiv: 01 $1.0. Every bottle guaranteed. 












































For illustrated pamphlets, address 


The Atchison, Tepeka & Santa Fe Railway 
General Passenger Office, CHICAGO. 


tes 





Big Four 


Exposition 
Big Four Route in connection 


with 
e Shore & Michi Southern and 
New York Central R. 


M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. 
Cincinnati. 











poSTPAID 
RY B = 
Memory Lisrary Box 1202 New York. 





Yee can 
Secure a 


FrOR A FEW HOURS WORK. 


SILVER BAKING POWDER Co., 


Ril Main Street, - 7 7 


liandsome Lady’s Desk 





LEECHBURG, PA. 
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Droughts in Human Life 


THe heart thrills, and the mind attunes itself to 
the great song of the universe, as the eye 
looks out upon the panorama which Nature 
spreads before us in the flush of early summer. 
Valleys crowned with verdure; fields of grain 
ready to turn to gold under the sun's kiss; trees 
bending with the promise to be fulfilled in autumn; 
happy streams laughing and gurgling as they leap 


| down the hillside, and through the valleys, dif- 


fusing freshness and gladness in their path,— 
make a feast of loveliness that appeals to all liv- 
ing creatures. 

Too often have we witnessed the destruction of 
scenes of beauty and fruitfulness like this by long 
seasons of drought. The life-giving brooks that 
nourished the fields and valleys through which 
they passed have dried up; the grass, but a short 
time ago so green and luxuriant, is parched and 
burned; the ripening grain droops, and falls to 
the earth; the growing fruit derives no sustenance 
from the sapless branches; the song-birds have 
abandoned the desert; and the dried-up beds of 
the laughing streams wind like huge serpents 
through the wilderness of the disappointed hopes 
of summer. 

These droughts in nature are but prototypes of 
the still more deadly droughts in human life that 
blast the promise of springtime and summer. 

Young men who left school or college in their 
lusty morning, strong in purpose, with ideals 
which, if abided by, would have hastened the 
tardy steps of evolution, have become entangled 
in their own passions, and have failed, because 
of the deadly drought that has followed, to realize 
the high promise of early manhood. 

Entering upon the great plain of life by the 
path of their chosen occupation or profession, 
they resolved to be a law unto themselves, to 
maintain the same high standard of honor in their 
dealings with other men that had inspired the 
heroes of their youthful imaginations. 

But, little by little, grinding contact with the 
world dimmed the light of the ideal. An ambiguous 
statement to one; a slight deviation from the 
truth, —a mere ‘‘ white lie,’’—to another; a shrewd 
but somewhat questionable ‘‘deal,’’ by which 
competitors were outdistanced; a business trans- 
action which a court of law, sustained by some 


technicality or legal quibble, would declare just,, 


but which the bar of conscience would unhesita- 
tingly condemn ;—all these things, of daily and 
hourly occurrence in the fierce competitive strug- 
gle for existence, at first roused the indignation of 
the youthful enthusiast. Drawn into the surging 


whirlpool, he struggled for a while against the | 
adverse currents. The ‘white lie’’ seemed a | 


little muddy in complexion, the disingenuous state- 
ment went sadly against the grain, conscience 
quailed before the questionable transaction; but, 
after a time, the force of example, the ‘‘exigen- 
cies of business,’’ the ‘‘requirements of profes- 
sional life,’’ broke down the barriers. 

Once admitted, the scorching winds of selfish- 
ness and greed swept across the soul, shattering 
in their course the high ideals that had guarded 
the entrance to the garden of the mind. The 


breath of unscrupulous ambition poisoned the | 


delicate flowers of sentiment and noble aspiration 
that had bloomed in the summer morning of 
young manhood. The fierce blaze of unrestrained 
passions dried up the very wellsprings of life. A 


simoom has passed over the scene that was so fair | 


and verdant, leaving in its track an arid desert. 
The preparation of spring, the promise of sum- 
mer, have been swallowed up in this drought in 
human life, more pitiless, more disastrous, than 
any drought in nature. 

g 


The American “Gaul” 


(CONGRESSMAN FRANK W. CuSHMAN, of the big 
and breezy state of Washington, does not 
like the way the River and Harbor Committee of 


the House of Representatives left his bailiwick out | 


in the cold. Of the sixty million dollars asked 


for, fifty-two millions were apportioned among | 


states having members on the committee. ‘‘In 
the olden time,’’ said he, in the recent de- 
bate, ‘‘all Gaul was divided into three parts. To- 
day, in America, all gull is divided into as many 
parts as there are members on the Harbor Com- 
mittee. If you don’t believe it, look on the 
frozen face of this appropriation map.’’ This 
sally was greeted with uproarious laughter. 
@ 


‘He who wins by wrongdoing is still a loser.”’ 
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LAUGHLIN 


FOUNTAIN 
or). ee 


THE BEST AT ANY PRICE. 


Sent on approval to 
responsible people. 


A Pocket Companion of never 
ending usefulness, of 


— will when you have one of 
these. d 


Finest quality hard rubber holder, 
14-k. Diamond Point Gold Pen, any 
desired ty in fine, medium or 
stub, and the only perfect ink feeding 
device known to the science of foun- 
tain pen making. 

Seat on receipt of One Dollar. 

8 cents extra). 

Ask your dealer to show you this 
pen ; if he has not or won't get it for 
you (do not let him substitute an 
imitation, on which he can make 
more profit) send his name and your 
order direct to us, and we will send 
you with fountain pen you select, 
one of our Safety Pocket Pen Hold- 
ers without extra charge. 

REMEMBER—There is no ‘Just 
as ” as The Laughlin, insist on 
it, no chances, if your dealer has 
not this widely advertised writing 
wonder, it is neither your fault or 
jours, therefore, if necessary, order 
direct. pomeetions are full size of 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO., 
294 Laughlia Bleck, Detroit, Mich. 


1000 CAMERAS 








50c WE 50c 


Given as Premiums. 


Our new Copying Lens will be sent free of any charge for delivery 
on receipt of 80 cents. To introduce these lenses we will give away a 
Cycle Poco Camera worth $15.00 as a premium. 

We will send with the Camera one Double Plate Holder and 
Carrying Case, and the whole will be sent to your address FREE, 
immediately you take advantage of this advertisement and the offer, 
we willsend. The camera isa Cycle Peco, Ne. 8, 4x5. We give 
these Cameras away to encourage you to become agents for us. If 
the Cameras are all given away, your 50 cents will be returned. 


| Send S@ cents and stamped envelope for receipt. 


Unexcelled Photo Stock Co., 
100 Fulton Street, NEW YORK CITY. 











Faster than ever 
to California 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


"THE Overland Limited leaves Chicago daily 

6.30 p.m. No change of cars. First-Class and 
Tourist Sleepers daily to California and Oregon. 
Personally conducted excursions every Thurs- 
day from Chicago. Send 4 cents postage for 
illustrated booklet to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO, JS Sd a CRE Ola 


JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE: 
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A Quarter Century of Success 


UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE 





Insurance in Force, end of 1900, over 604 Millions 


Insurance Written and Placed, during 
1900, over . ... . . . 249 Millions 


Paid Policy-holders, in 25 years, over 49 Millions 
Assets, end of 1900, over . . . . 40 Millions 
i Sea ae eS i 
Surplus, end of 1900, over. . . . 6 Millions 
Income, during 1900, over . . . . 24 Millions 
Paid Policy-holders, during 1900, over 7 Millions 
Policies in force, end of 1900, over . 4 Millions 


The Prudential | 


Offers the Best in Life Insurance, 
Absolute Protection, 
Profitable Investment, 

















The Most Liberal Conditions. THE 
ed eee PRUDENTIAL 
PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 1900 ~ A Ss T a Ec 











OF AMERICA r GIBRALTAR 


Write for information. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 


President Newark, N J. 


/~ 











“MAN TAILORED SUIT $4.98 
ELEGANTLY FINISHED AND Sa” 


nall aality. @ 
ly and re ced 5 
navy bine, also ‘en or y mix- @ 
he Jacket is made 


is cut after a late’ -, is well lined 


and canvas stiffened and has inv 
ted back. 


plai 

Price, while they last, $4.98 ~ 
SEND NO HONEY. ey send us your order, 4 
awe S i of. us and our 
length Fy 
we wil send cost on 
your nearest Bk office, me. oO. D. with m 


privilege of examination, express charges @ 
to be paid by you. 


FREE! Our beautifully / 

illustrated Fashion Cat- 

alogue No. 40 of fines 
Costumes, 


PIDPIVIIIIIDIVI DT 


Pp 








ARB SELLING 
Battery Hanging Lamps,$10,.00 
Telephone, complete, - 5.96 
Electric Door Bells,- - 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lights, 5.00 
pottecy Soe Motor, - m) 





Miniatare Electric Lamps, .40 
$8 Medical Batteri - 
Genuine Electric Belts, 1.00 
$12 Belt with Suspensory, 2.60 
Genuine Electric Insoles, on 
Telegraph Outfits, - - 
Battery Motors from $ito 1300 
Battery Table Lamps, - 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 75 cts. to 8.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.25 
Electric Cap Lights, - 2.00 
Electric Railway 8. 
Battery Student Lamp, - 4.00 
Dry Batteries, perdozen, 2.295 
Electric Books at low prices, 


We undersell all oa Everythiag 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Headquarters for Electric 
Novelties and Supplies. 
Agents wanted. Bend fee New 
Catalogue, just out. 








No money in advance asked from readers of 
* Success."’ 
HIGH- 


cave HAIR SWITCHES 


Finest Quali. of Human Hair about Onc- 
hird Ordinary Prices. 


2 02Z., 20 am. . $0.90 | 3 0z., 24 inches, 
20z.,22inches,. 1.28 | 3% oz., 26 inches, 3.25 
2% oz., 22inches, 1.40] 4 0z., 2Binches, | 4.50 





Remit five cents for 
All switches are short stem. 
cut near the roots. 
All orders filled yroumey. 
factory. Lilustrated Cata ogue of ae. Curls, 
Bangs, Pompadours, W aves, etc., free. We switch 
es by mail on Septove’ to those who mention this paper, 
to be paid for when received, if satistactory. Otherwise 
to be returned to us by mail. ring, write us to = 
effect. You rum no risk. We take all the chances. This offe 
may not be made again ROBERTS SPECIALTY co.. 
214 Dearborn St. (Beyce Building), Chicage. 


OWLY 2 5 FOR THIS REGULAR SSar. 
s WATERPROOF STOR 

BY Suse. out and send P 

SEND NO MONEY Hention Noy” 108L, state ‘your 
ht and weight, number of.inches around body 
t breast. taken over regular coat, close up under 
arms and we will send you this coat by express C.O.D.. 
ject to examination. Examine it and try it en at 
af express office, and if found exactly as repre- 
or heard 


















he latest 1901 ul- 
eter etyle. ltis easy fitting, extra long, made from 
the very Snest aaiee Keener Tan Color Covert 
Cleth, with e heavy fan color genuinesheetin: £ 
andstrapped seams, ventilated arm holes, 
uister storm collar —_ ng straps 
Tg, ove storm +y —~*, ball 
a “up snap fasteners, draw buc iaobonsiaeeet 
very beet coat ever made for these much expesed to 
the weather, will wearlike ire. absolutely 
waterproof, suitable for both rain or overcoat, and 
guaranteed the greatest possible value. 32.95 is 
the loweet price ever known forsuch Se er 
~~ Tans Sa verything in 
Meeckinteches, write for 


ORDER ATONCE. For 
Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & co. Sana 


$2.25 | 


} 

sample lock of hair | In these days of rush, drive and competition, 
| 
| 
| 








WHOLESALE PRICES TO CASH BUYERS. 


SPORTING Guns, Be Sundries, (Grapho- 
GOOD §S Br. iG <= ee 
A COMPLETE LINE OF ATHLETIC GOODS. 
Write for Free Catalogue L. 


STARK & WEGKESSER, DAYTON, OHIO. 
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Character Was Victoria’s Stronghold 


Davip F. St. CLAIR 


WHE the statue of George Peabody was un- 

veiled in London, the man whose hand had 
shaped the figure,—the sculptor, Story,—was 
asked to deliver a eulogy to the dead philanthro- 
pist. The artist touched the statue with his hand 
and said: ‘‘That is my speech; that is my 
speech.’’ Likewise may the writers, who are 
wont to extol the dead Victoria in prose and 
verse, point to her life and say, ‘‘That is my 
essay; that is my song.’’ Sweet, virtuous wo- 
manhood was dearer to Victoria than her crown, 
and overtopped all her titles. She believed, with 
the poet, that ‘‘ Kind hearts are better than coro- 
nets.’’ 

Victoria believed that virtue was 
precious jewel, and held it above diamonds, gold, 
crowns, and kingdoms; and that character-build- 
ing is the noblest achievement on earth. There 
was not a throne in Europe which could stand 
against Victoria’s character, and, compuared to it, 
the millions of the Rothschilds or of all the 
modern Croesuses would look ridiculous. 

The world owes most to her memory for the 
chastity and purity of her womanhood. During 
her long reign, never a breath of suspicion or 
scandal disgraced her court. She would not re- 
ceive even a divorcee, even if the nature of the 
divorce were only trivial. 

There was a quality in Queen Victoria greater 
than leadership, greater than that of a ruler. Her 





world. 

What a legacy she leaves to the nations of the 
earth, in her simple, sweet simplicity and _toler- 
ance, and her devotion to duty! Like Lincoln, 
she gave visible images to those holy passions in 
her intense devotion to the common people, of 
whom God put a good many in England, as He 
did in the United States. Time and again she 
gladly yielded her high prerogatives inherited 
from the proudest kings of the centuries, to make 
poor, miserable men freer and happier. She was 
England's great emancipator, and one may see 
her sitting there, in statue, with unshackled slaves 
about her feet, the slaves of England’s mills and 
mines and slums. 
wretches in Whitechapel, the clodhoppers in 
Yorkshire, the hod-carriers in Cornwall, and the 
withered creatures in the Birmingham gingham 
mills, as she loved her titled classes. 

Like an ideal Christian, she took the hands of 
a Jew, Mohammedan, Buddhist, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, and locked the safety of her em- 
pire in their strong grasp. She reflected in her 
life the brotherhood and beauty of all the great 
religions. Disraeli saw in her a noble Jewess, a 
Ruth; her Indian Mohammedan servants wor- 
| shiped her with a reverence that no Mohammedan 
| ever gave to a woman; and English Roman 
Catholics, like Lord Halifax, looked up to her as 
their pope. Victoria did much in her reign to 
crush the hydra-headed serpent of sectarianism. 








when everybody seems to be trying to put the 
dollar-mark on everything, when fraud and greed 
and vice and crime are rampant everywhere, it is, 
indeed, refreshing to see the whole world turn 
aside for a moment to honor a queen, not because 


she was a queen, but because she was a good 


| woman. 


life has vastly enriched the civilization of the 





| » 
WHY SOME MEN FAIL 
| EDWIN T. JONES 
| 
| Y song is this: Why some men miss, 
| M In life, their chosen goal, — 
i They seek to fill, with half the will, 
} A plan that needs the whole. 
They sow the seed on mount and mead, 
And wait to see it spread; 
| «While, half concerned, they leave, unturned, 
The clod upon its head. 
They waste in play the light of day, 
Knowing that there will come, 
At even-fall, the welcome call 
To eat the unearned crumb. 


Thus down the tide of life they glide, 
In poverty and pain, 

Leaving undone, from sun to sun, 
The things that lead to gain. 





But when the last lone hope is past, 
No more to light their way ; 

And all is lost,—they learn the cost 
Of doing things halfway. 








the most 








Victoria loved the miserable | 
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Cornish Pianos aos 
American Organs 


Are sold. High-grade, first-class instruments, 
direct from a great Cornisi factories (capac- 
ity 12,000 
annum )at 
cost — saving 
all intermedi- 
ate expenses. 
Entirely new, 
unused—no 
shop-worn, 
patenes- up 
struments, 
but brand 
new goods 
ready for im- 
mediate use. 
You un- 
dow the 


Finest 

and Organs 
made in this 
country, on 
exceptionable terms, and at the only right price 
—first cost. 


Pianos from $155 
Organs from $25 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS 
Send at once for the new Cornish American TWENTIETH 

















“St. Cecilia and the Angelic Choir” 
reference book, * The Heart of the People,” and our 
latest list of 2000 recent purchas- 
ers, selected from State in 
= Union —the Rego 3 FREE, 


- information 
ven ee oe 
»le to every intending purchaser. 


CATALOGUE ‘AND ae 
FREE. Send us — name and 
address, and package will reach 
you at once, all charges paid. 


Over One - Quarter 
Million Satisfied 
Customers. 









With every Cornish Piano 
we send a Cornish Patent 
Musical Attachment, 
which correctly imitates 
the Harp, Guitar, pag 
— etc. Thi 
be ~yE with the Ci: Cor- 
oma Piano. For refer- 
ences, consult your bank, 
our bank, any bank. 


CORNISH & CO. 
w 

















ae FRAGRANT AS A ROSE. 
A Toilet Necessity. 
A delightful article for Ld pat. 


Strongly antiseptic, cleansing and dev 
dorant. 


STINSON’S 
BORACYLIC 
DEODORANT. 


Cures those disagreeable odors frou, 
the feet, arm pits, or excessive pe! 
spiration. A Taxary forall. A sweetly 
Heals ulcers, ite! 
g piles, chafing. Send 25 cents. 
STINSON CHEMICAL CO., 
P. ©. Box 625, :: Atlanta, Ga. 


Riper AGENTS WANTED 


One in each owas to ride and exhibit sample 
1901 Bicycle. MAKES. 


1901 Models, $10 to $8. 
99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. 
500 Second-hand | Wheels 


all makes and models, good a W, 83 to 88. 
ba Gactery Clearing ‘Sale vat half factory 

eauubers < on J ee and ten 
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Our Struggling Merit Fund 


[* the February issue of Success, we made an 
appeal to our readers for funds to help the 
young people of this country who are struggling to | 
secure an education under great difficulties. The | 
response, already, is encouraging, although, at | 
this writing, the majority of our readers have | 
known of the appeal only a few days. 
Those who have sent us money for our Strug- 
cling Merit Fund, sent, also, in the letters that ac- 
companied their donations, words of hope and 
commendation which assure us that we have | 
touched a responsive chord in the breast of many 
men and women in this country. The writers of 
these letters know the value of an education and 
they know that there are struggling young men 
and women who are almost beggaring themselves 
to improve their minds. Some of these writers 
say that they are old men, bent and shrunken 
with age and woe, whose fading years could have 
been glorified with the luster of success, had they 
been in a position to go to school or college, and 
now they are willing to give of their humble 
means that others may walk in brighter paths. 
Others say that they were obliged to work their way 
through college, half-starved and half-clothed, but 
bent on entering the race of life with minds well 
stocked with learning, and to-day they are pre- 
pared to give of their means to their unfortunate 
brothers. We have received letters, also, from 
young people who are themselves struggling to get 
an education. They have enclosed what they 
could spare of the money they had saved, to swell 
this fund. 

All of these gracious donors we have thanked 
by letter, but we thank them again, collectively. 
Their donations have been made the foundation 
of the fund. 

The young men and women who hope tu be 
benefited by the fund have begun to write to us. 
Their letters tell of struggles for education, for the 
mind-improvement which will lead them to be- 
come good men and women. Some of the writers 
who have appealed to us are crippled and, in 
other ways, unable to be educated without assis- 
tance. Their pathetic letters tell of the fearful 
struggles of sightless boys, and others born with- 
out arms or legs, to gain an education. Some- 
thing must be done to help such unfortunate boys 
and girls. 

There are thousands and thousands of young 
men and women struggling under great difficulties 
to get through the high schools, academies, col- 
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leges and universities. And there are tens and 
hundreds of thousands more, equally as worthy, who 
are denied an education because they are unable to 
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OUR SUCCESS STORY PRIZE COMPETITION 


1s October last, we announced that in this issue 
we should ask the votes of our readers upon 

the question of the best six stories appearing in 
Success between October and March inclusive. 
The list upon which we ask these votes is now 
complete, and is as follows:— 

The Great Mogul, (October), by Robert Barr. 

The Tragedy of a Snob, (September, October 
and November), by Gertrude Atherton. 

In the Last Ditch, (November), by Walter Barr. 

The Thanksgiving of Adoniram Holm, Mer- 
chant, (November), by Hezekiah Butterworth. 

Christmas in the Old Studio, (December), by 
Francis Dana. 

Tadmor in the Wilderness, (December), by 


| S. R. Crockett. 


The Magic Story, (December and January), by 


| Frederic Van Rensselaer Dey. 











The King’s Train, (January), by Joseph Blethen. 

Elinor Tremaine’s Birthday Gift, (February), 
by Martha McCulloch-Williams. 

The Twentieth Century Way, (February), by 
Howard Fielding. 

Aurelia’s Back Window, (March), by Helen 
Nicolay. 

Red Rum, (March), by Henry Irving Dodge. 

Here are twelve stories widely differing, each 
from the others, in many qualities. How can 
one judge a story under such circumstances? Is 
there any such thing as a standard for ‘‘a good 
story,’’ and, if so, what is it? These are the ques- 
tions which all of you Success readers will doubt- 
less ask yourselves and each other, perhaps with 
knitted brows, and half indignant surprise. 

Probably there is no one standard for judging 
these twelve stories that every one in the world 
will agree upon, but the standard that we our- 
selves believe to be the right one, at least for our 
present purposes, is this:— 

Which of these twelve stories will have the 
greatest influence for good in the world ? 

In coming to a decison, adopt first a process of 
exclusion. Cut out the weaker stories, taking as 
your criterion the questions, ‘‘Does that story 
influence me for good? Could I well have spared 
itfrom my life?'’ By this means you may be able 
to cut out six of the twelve stories, and your 
problem will then be to arrange these six in the 


order of excellence, with the question, ‘* Which 
of these six have most impressed me,—which 
could I have done least well without ?’’ 

After you have then determined the six best 
stories, and arranged them in order, write them 
on the ballot in this page, or (if you do not wish 
to cut your copy) ona separate sheet of paper 
reading exactly like this ballot. Each member 
of a family who has read all of the twelve stories, 
and whose vote, therefore, would be an intelligent 
one,is entitled to send us a ballot, but, of course 
no person may send us more than one, and the 
ballots must all be received at our office by March 
25, in order to be entitled to consideration. 

Upon receiving these baliots, we shall list them 
in such a way as to obtain the average judgment 
of all those voting, upon the best stories, and the 
order in which they should be placed. After 
arriving at this average judgment, we will patiently 
go over again all the ballots (received by us be- 
fore March 25) and select all in which the names 
are arranged in the right order, and, in accord- 
ance with our promise made in October, we wil! 
divide $100 among all of these successful voters. 
If the number be 100, each will receive $1; if 
50, each will receive $2; if 10, each will receive 
$10; and if but one, the winner will receive $100. 

The sum of $250 will be paid to the author of 
the best story, as shown by the average judg- 
ment of our readers; $100 to the author of the 
second best story; $50 to the author of the third 
best story; $25 to the author of the fourth best 
story; $15 to the author of the fifth best story; and 
$10 to the author of the sixth best story. 

We ask your votes, therefore, with confidence 
that the results of your voting will be a most in- 
teresting and instructive study for authors, pub- 
lishers, editors and for yourselves, and we ask 
you,—each reader of Success, whether a sub- 
scriber or not,—to take the comparatively slight 
trouble of sending us a vote. If you are success- 
ful, you will have, in addition to the prize, the 
satisfaction of knowing that your literary judg- 
ment is good, as gauged by the general opinion of 
one of the most cultured constituencies possessed 
by any periodical,—a constituency of which the 
editors and publishers of SuccEss are most proud, 
and with reason. 
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